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DEDICATION. 



TO MADAME 



As the poor mariner, his voyage o'er, 
Returning, heart-full, to his native shore. 
Hangs up, before some altar's blazonment. 
To mild Madonna, or protecting saint, 
A votive wreath of mjrrtle or of flowers 
To such as guided him in perjl's hours ; 
Perhaps an eflSgy in wax or wood, — 
Things of small worth, but signs of gratitude ; 
So Lady, at my little labour's end. 
Do I, to thee, this humble verse append ; 
For thou hast cheer'd me as I onward went, 
And half my fancy— half my feeling lent ; 
And thy sweet voice— oh never heard in vain I 
Hath chased despondency and soften'd pain, 
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And the deep sadness gathering round my heart, 
Hath paused to hear its music — and depart ; 
Whilst thy bright eye, like Una's, full of grace, 
Hath made all sunshine in a shady plaoe ; 
And kindly smiling on me, oft hath given 
Italian aspects to a northern heaven. 



PREFACE. 



In Italy, the scene of the following Tales, it has 
been my fortune to pass many years of my life, 
and I have endeavoured to avail myself of the 
local knowledge I possess. 

Some few of the Tales were written at Naples 
in the scenes of the events ; and, generally y I have 
taken my descriptions from notes made during my 
travels, seldom attempting to describe what I have 
not seen, or indeed what was not familiar to me 
from long residences or repeated visits. A little 
enthusiasm will probably be excused in one, who, 
considering the present length of his life, has 
passed a good portion of it in that beautiful coun- 
try with little else to do but to see and to admire. 



Tl PREFACE. 

The slightest glance at the complicated History 
of Italy will make the reader aware of the diffi- 
culties of my midertaking: one of them was the 
difficulty of selection; for her annals are so rich 
in romantic incidents, that there is scarcely one 
of the numerous little states into which the pen- 
insula has been divided but would furnish ma- 
terials for a work more voluminous than the 
present. 

I have dwelt long on the darker years of the 
middle ages, thinking thera more peculiarly within 
the province of Romantic Annals, and have given 
(prqxntionately) more Tales to the South of Italy 
than to the North, bei^use the history and scenery 
of the Kingdom of Naples are, in my opinion, still 
more romantic than those of Upper Italy. 

C. M. F. 

London, October 14, 1831. 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 



dixt^ €tninqg. 

A.D.568to6d3. 

The Lombabd Epoch comprises a space of two hun- a.d. 
dred and six years and the reigns of twenty-two sove- ^^' 
reigns. The Goths, their precursors, had a much shorter 
reign, hut a wider dominion while it lasted ; for at no 
time did the Lombards occupy more than two- thirds of 
Italy, and portions even of those two-thirds, as the Great 
Duchies of Benevento and Spoleto, though governed by 
their countrymen, were almost always independent of the 
kings of Lombardy, whose fall they long survived. The 
rest of the Italian territory, consisting of the maritime 
parts of Alagna Grecia, or the Calabrias, of Naples and the 
Marches, was still held by the Greek Empire, whose Go- 
vernor, or Exarch, resided at Ravenna. At the conunence* 
ment of this period, when the bishops of Rome acknow- 
ledged a subordination to the Patriarcli of Constantinople, 
and when their temporal ambidan had no opportunity to 
expand, a small belt of land round Rome was the patri- 
mony of Saint Peter's, but in the latter years of the Lom- 
bards that patrimony was vastly augmented by the in- 
terference of the Franks, and the States of the Church 
were of suoh extent as to merit notice in the great divi- 
sions of Italy, which indeed, it might then be said, was 
occupied by the Lombards, the Greeks, and the Pope.* 

* I have scarcely thought it necessary to include the 
Venetians, for up to this date their territory consisted of 
the barren islands at the end of the Adriatic, and a few 
strips of land on terra-firma on its thoret« 
VOL. I. B 
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j^^^ It would be difficult to determine wiiich of these divi. 

568. sions most abounded in misery, horror, and crime, during 
these daric ages ; but the Royal Lombard one stands fore- 
most in the pages of the chroniders, and offers several in- 
cidents which may claim the character of romantic history. 
Few subjects in the annals of Italy have been more dis- 
puted than the nature of the Lombard government, the 
relative dviUzation or barbarity of those conquerors, and 
the justice or injustice by idiich their reign was termi- 
nated by Charlemagne and Foipe Adrian. In the three 
following tales, wherein I have attempted to illustrate the 
period, of necessity obscure, I have taken the middle path, 
considering them neither so utterly savage as represented 
on the one hand, nor so humane and elegant as vaunted 
on the other. For my facts I give the authority (such as 
it is) of cotemporary writers, or of chroniclers who lived 
near the time ; and the reader who would enter into the 
discussion may find ample matter in the pages of Mura- 
tori, Denina, Bossi, and the writer of some spirited ar- 
ticles in the **■ Biblioteca Italiana,*' who may be con- 
sidered the ablest advocates for the Lombards ; and in 

* the treatises of Tiraboschi, Maffoi, Manzoni, and the 
Saodii, the most eloquent of their opponents.* 

* Muratori, Annal. Denina, Rivoluzioni dell' Italia. 
Bosd, Storia d'ltalia, Antica e Modema. Biblioteca 
Italiana, .No. Lviir. No. xcix. No. ci. &c. Tiraboschi, 
Storia deUa Letteratura Italiana. Maffei, Verona HIus- 
trata. Manzoni, Discorso sopra alcuni punti della Storia 
Longobardica in Italia. Sacchi (Defendente e Giuseppe) 
della Condizione Economica, morale e politica, degli Ita- 
lian! nei Bassi Tempi, Milano 1828. The latter work, 
which is ably executed, forms the first part of the 
'' Antichita Rotnantidie.** 
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The dates of the infioential events in the Italian penin- •^•B, 
sula during the Lombard epoch are these : — *^^^' 

In ▲. D. 568. Alboino, the King of the Lombards, hav- 
ing conquered the Gepidi, crossed the Alps, not merely 
with an army^ but with his whole people, and his allies, 
with their wives and children and aged parents. He took 
Vicenza, Verona, and other cities, and advanced at once 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Rome and Ravenna, 
wtten the £aar8, of the Pope in one, and of the Greek 
Exarch in the other, were extreme. 

The Lombards advanced into Tuscany, took Spoleto, ^69. 
and almost all the province of Umbria, with a few towns 
in the district now called the Marches, or the Marca d' 
Anoona* • 

In this year they - seem to have conquered Beneven* &70. 
to with a great portion of what is now the kingdom 
of Naples, and to have founded the vast and enduring 
dudiy of Benev^ito, creating Zotto, or Zottone, its first 
duke- 

Towards the end of this year, Tidnum, or Pavi% which 572. 
had held out three years and several months, sorren^ 
dered to the Lombards, and Alboin might thence pre- 
tend to the title of King of Italy. The fact reported by 
aU the historians of the time is consistent and character- 
istic. '' In attempting to 'ienter, after the surrender of 
the city, by the eastern, or the gate of St. John, Alboin's 
war-horse fell beneath him, nor would rise again, though 
spurred by the King and whipped by his attendants. 
Then one of his officers, a person with the fear of God 
before his eyes, said — * Ah ! my Lord, recollect the oath 
you have sworn — retract it, and you will enter the dty. 
This poor people is a Christian people.' The oiith taken 
by Alboin in his rage was to put to the edge of the sword 
aU the inhabitants of Pavia, for having so lon^ resisted 
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A.D. his arms. He retracted it, well knowing he was not 
^^^* bound to its fulfihnent ; and then his horse starting at 
once to his feet, the King entered the city, without harm- 
ing any one, and went and took up his abode in the 
palace built by Theodoric the Oothic king/' 
573. The reign of the conqueror was short ; for in this year 
he was murdered by Elmigiso and Perideo, two Lom« 
bards gained over by his wife Rosmunda, whose hate 
and revenge he had excited by forcing her, at a public 
banquet at Verona, to. drink wine out of the skull of her 
own father the King of the Oepidi, whom he had slain in 
battle. In the month of August of the same year, the 
chiefs of the nation assembled and elected the most noble 
among their body for their king. His name was Clefo, or 
Clefone, and that, except a mention made by Paul War- 
nefrid of his cruelty, is all we know of him. The same 
Paul Wamefrid, or, as he is more generally called, Paulus 
Diaconus, a member, and the historian of their nation, 
informs us, that in the function of creating the kings of 
liombardy, a lance was presented to the new king. He 
mentions neither crown nor diadem, yet crowns must 
have been used at a period not far removed from that of 
their first entrance into Italy, for we find three of them 
(one of which the famous iron crown that Bonaparte 
affected) deposited in the cathedral of Monza as early as 
the year 602. 
575. Glefo, or Clefone, died, and his death was followed by 
an interregnum of ten years, during which, according to 
Paul Warnefrid, the Lombi^-d nation was governed by 
thirty -six dukes, forming together a federative republic. 
584. . The Lombards elected Authar, or Autharis, for their 
king, and the thirty-six dukes agreed to contribute one 
half of their respective revenues towards his support. 
The condition of Italy, which had been most unhappy 
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daring the vacancy of the throne, was speedily improved, ad. 
but the improvement could not be expected to extend to ^^ 
those parts of the country not occupied by the Lombards, 
and it is easy to reconcile, the conflicting accounts of the 
times left us by Paul Wamefrid and Saint Gregory,* by 
recollecting that the one describes the states entirely and 
tranquilly occupied by the Lombards, (in Regno Lango- 
bardorum,) and the other these parts of Italy, as Ravenna, 
Rome, &c. that still acknowledged the Emperor of the 
East, and resisted the Lombard arms. The conquerors 
might be humanized by prosperity in their own domi- 
nions, and still exercise the barbarity of which they are 
accused, in those of their enemies. The guilt of heresy^ 
for many of the Lombards were Arians ^increased the 
hatred of the Popes, though it does not seem to have in- 
fluenced the conduct of the conquerors or increased their 
cruelty. '' Teologi non essendo i Longobardl,*' says 
Bossi (Storia d* Italia) '^ una tollemnza per costume verso 
tntti i culti eserdtavano.'* We hear of no persecutions 
of the orthodox within the Lombard territory ; but on the 
other hand we see, and that repeatedly, a GathoUc queen 
living happily with an Arian husband, and bnildixiig 
churches and augmenting the sect to which she belonged. 
As early as this year we have an instance of the pemid-> 



* Paul the Deacon's picture, resembles that happy 
one drawn by our own annalists of the last years of the 
reign of the Great Alfred. The following is one of the 
mildest left by Pope Gregory t '< Ubique luctus aspidmus, 
ubique gemitus audivimus ; destrpctse urbes, eversa sunt 
castra, depopulati sunt agri, in solitudinem terra redacta 
est. Alios in captivitatem dud, alios detruncari, alios 
interfid videmus." Gregor. M. Homil. 6, 1. 2. 
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^f^ tfm fnmiitit t4 mS6in% in idut liMb«riMw fcujiMi die A%s; 

''^^ m4 CMlM«ft, Kingr of tlie Fnuiks, mmcd at ^^otM 
tlMr F^^ ftal the Et<iiii Empmi r Maariee, 
l|^« ik# mniiiinfle hhotetf^ marA/td into Italr, 
fTM t^ 4rir« tlie Lonbuds. His 
lMi«f IHikf dfeet, snd be reconied. 

'<^. C1»fM«fwrt, Kini^ of the Fiaaks, 
Alf«^ httt with Uie «nne resoH as the 
A f^imts m tnue was signed between tiie 
the fHmik Estfcfa of Rarenna. 

'^1' frmh watvbetwem (%ildebert and the Loafdaid fing 
Attibar^ to fbe adrantage of the bitter. 

ff¥f* Hfstorfansbare generaUy giren this date to one of dM 
most ftosf ng Inddents of Lombozd faistoiy. Gibbon was 
WiMpty strode with it, and deicribed it in his most bean- 
tiffil manner. 

^ I shall rdate with |deas«re the adue ninr oas gaUantry 
of AnthaHsy which breathes die tme q>irit of diivalry 
and romance.* After the InsA of his pramised bride, a 
Meroringfaa princess, lie sought in marriage the dangiiter 
of the filing ol Barsria, and Oaribald accepted the 
afllanee of the Italian monarefa. Impatiait of the dow 
p r o grw s of negodation, the ardent lover escaped firem 
his palace, and Tisited the Conrt of Bavaria in the train 
o( hi* own embaisy. At the public audience, the un- 
known stranger advanced to the throne, and informed 
Garibald that the ambassador was indeed the minister 
iff state, but that he alone wtA the friend of Antharis, 
who had trusted him with the delicate oommiasion of 
making a faithful report of the charms of his apouse. 
Theudelinda was summoned to undergo this important 

* The original authority for this story is found in 
Paul. Diac. 1. iii. c 29. 34. 
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examination, and after a pause of sileat nature, he a.d. 
hailed her as the Queen of Italy, and humUy requested, ^^* 
that, aooording to the custom of the nation, she would 
present a eup of wine to the first of her new subjects. • 
By the command of her father, she obeyed: Autharis 
received the cup in his turn, and, in restoring it to the 
Fxmoest, he secretly touched her hand, and drew his own 
finger over his face and lips. In the evening, Theudelinda 
imparted to her nurse the indiscreet familiarity of the 
stranger, and was comforted by the assuxipcie that such 
Ixddness ccvuld proceed only from the King< lier husband, 
who, by his beauty and courage, appeared worthy of her 
lore. The ambassadors were dismissed ; no sooner did • 
they Teach, the confines of Italy, than Autharis, raising 
himself on his^ horse, darted his battle-axe against a tree 
with incomparable strength and dexterity. **- Such,'^ 
said he to the astcmidiedBavarians, — ^' such are the strokes r 
of the King of the Lombards !'* On the approach of a 
French army, Oaribald and his 4aughter took refuge in 
the dominions of their ally, and the marriage was oon^ 
summated in the Palace of Verona. At the end of one 
year it was dissolved by the death of Autharis \ but the 
virtues of Theudelinda had endeared her to the nation, 
and she was permitted to bestow with her hand the 
sceptre of the Italian kingdom.*'* (This Theudelinda, or 
Theodldinda, was the mother of Queen Oundebiu^, the 
heroine of the following tale.) 

Agilolf, or Agilulph, Duke of Turin, and a relation of 590. 
her deceased husband Authar, was elevated to the throne. ^^^* 
As a good ca^oUc, Theodehnda would have preferred an 
orthodox husband, but none such was to be found among 
the Lombard princes, and she had abeady lived happily 
with an Arian. A peace was concluded with Ghildeberti, 

* Decline and FaU, chap. xlv. 
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A.x>. and the Lombards were no more molested by the Franks. 

^' This allowed them to defy the power of the Oreek Em- 
perors. Some time after, the King renounced his heresy. 

593. Agilolf, or Agilulph, recovered the city of Perugia, 
which had been taken from him by the Greeks. After 
other successes, he besieged Rome, but the spirit of GFre- 
gory the Great presided there, and the Lombards were 
foiled. Gregory,* who is his own historian, relates that he 
was busied in explaining to his faithful flock, the people 
of Rome, the 40th chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel, when 
the King approached the walls of the city. 

604, Gregory the Great expired. 

61 1* The Friuli, and a considerable portion of Italy, were 
dreadfully ravaged by an irruption of the Avari, who 
carried away a vast number of Italians and Lombards 
into Hungary. 

615) Agilulph died after a prosperous reign, and was suc- 

o' oeeded by his son Adaloald, a minor, who remained under 
the tutelage of his mother Theodelinda. This same year 
was fatal to Italy by the rapid spread of the leprosy, a 
malady rare, or unknown before, in that country. 

625. Queen Theodelinda ceased to live; and Adaloald, re- 
leased from her councils, conducted himself so ill, that he 
was driven from the throne as one mad. The Lombards 
then considered the right or the descent of Gundeberga, 
and Arig^ld her husband was chosen king. Arinald was 
an Arian, but Ghindeberga had been educated in the 
orthodox faith by her mother Theodelinda. 

* In one of his letters of a later date, Pope Gregory 
complains to the Patriarch Eulogius, that he is oppressed 
<« by the pains of the gout and the sword of the Lom- 
bards." Two cruel enemies. — See Gregor. Mag. 1. 9. 
ep. 78. 
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Siedon le Muse sa le tombe, e quando 
II tempo con sue fredde all vi spazza 
I marmi e V osia, quelle Dee fan lieti 
Di lor canto i deserti, e 1' armonia 
Vince di mille e miUe anni il silenzio. 
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Somewhat more than half a century had elapsed 
since the time that the conqueror Alboin had 
looked over Italy from the Julian Alps,* and, de- 
scending thence, had advanced unopposed — a tri- 
umphant march rather than a warlike campaign — 
to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, seizing and 
securing the most extensive and the fairest regions 
of the Peninsula as a << lasting patrimony of the 
Lombards."f These conquerors from Pannonia, 
who perhaps on their first irruption were not all so 
barbarous as they have been described, had cer- 
tainly been improved during that period. Unin- 
terrupted success, a security of possession that did 

* ^' Giunto Alboino con quel gran seguito ai confini dell' 
Italia, sail sopra un alto monte di quel luoghi per vagheg- 
giare fin dove potea il bel paese, ch' egli gi^ contava per suo.*' 
— Muratori, Annal. ann. 5C8. 

•f Gibbon, Decline and Fall, cb. zlv. 
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not seem likely to be disturbed either by the 
effeminate Greeks or Thracians of Constantinople, 
or the warlike nations beyond the Alps, had lulled 
to rest anxious vigilance and suspicion, which keep 
the arms in the hands of foreign conquerors, and 
but too oflen turn them on the slightest pretext or 
provocation against the conquered — thus perpetu- 
ating the ferocity of war when war is over. De- 
graded too and barbarized as might be the wasted 
population of Italy, whom it is a satire to call 
Romans, they still must have been in possession of 
a degree of civilization, the relic of their former 
refinement and greatness; and the conquerors 
would contract a portion of this, even while they 
infected the conquered with their own rudeness. 
Nor could the mild Ausonian clime, which in sixty 
years had so changed the character and habits of 
the Goths, who had preceded them in the occupa- 
tion of Italy, have been void of effects on the fiery 
Lombards. Indeed, the chronicles of the time, 
scanty and imperfect, and frequently prejudiced 
as they are, bear testimony to the fact of a pro- 
gressive improvement in the arts and amenities of 
life; and, though infinitely remote from the con- 
dition of a civilized people, the Lombards, at the 
period of our tale, which is derived from cotem- 
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porary annals, were perhaps almost equally 
distant from that savage state of barbarism over 
which neither history nor romance has a charm 
to throw. 

Arioald was the sixth of the Lombard kings 
that reigned in^ Italy, and he kept his court at 
Pavia, which had been selected by Alboin the 
first conqueror, as the capital of the kingdom. 
Gundenberga, who shared his heart and throne, 
was celebrated for the beauty of her person and 
the qualities of her mind ; and the grateful Lom- 
bards praised in their queen a benignity that ex- 
tended to all that approached her on earth, and 
a piety that must prepare for her a place in 
Heaven. Her alms to the poor were frequent and 
liberal ; she attended in person to soothe those sor- 
rows, over which nor money, nor food, nor raiment^ 
could have any influence; the wounded in spirit 
blessed her, and the benevolence of her heart, 
which shone in all her actions, captivated the uni- 
versal love of her subjects. The charms which 
might awaken love, and the virtues which could 
secure it, ought all to have been increased in the 
breast of King Ariofdd, by the circumstance that 
it was at least as much to his wife Gundenberga, 
the sister of a deposed monarch, and the daughter 
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of a tamted queen, Theodelinda,* whose memorj 
the Lombards hdd in peculiar Tenemlion, as to 
anj qualities of his own, that he owed die crown 
of LombardjTy and kept it in peace on his head in 
qnte of the threats of the Gredc Exardi of Ra- 
venna, and the persistency of the Roman Pontiff 
in considering him an usurper and tjrrant. Indeed, 
the ddtt of gratitude and affectiim may have been 
duly discharged, and Arioald have lived in h^pi- 
ness with his gifted wife ; for the recorders of those 
remote events give no intimation of dismiion or 
discord, mitil they roister with indignant terms 
the plots and success of a traitor. 

Pavia was the seat of government, and the ha- 
bitual residence of the Lombard princes ; but the 
beautiful hill of Monza, on account of the purity 
of the air, was frequently, during the summer, the 
retreat of royalty and the court. This spot had 
been selected by Theodoric the Croth as his resi- 
dence, and a considerable town had grown up under 

* The impertineiit Measer Giovanni Boocaodo (Oio. iii. 
Novel 2.) has made the pious Queen Theodelinda the heroine 
of a very degrading, naughty love story, for which he has been 
Justly reprehended by Giannone (Istoria Civile del Regno di 
Napoli, torn. i. p. 263), and with still more severity by Mnra- 
tori, Annali. ann. 
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the shadow of that King's peaceful retreat, but it 
was to the Lombard Queen Theodelinda, ahreadj 
mentioned, that Monza was most -inddiited. This 
devout lady, having conceived a particular afiection 
for the places caused a splendid cathedral church 
to be erected there, and- by dedicating it to Saint 
John the Baptist^ the protecting saint of the Lorn* 
bards, and by- enriching it with an infinitude of 
relics of peculiar sanctity, she r^idered Monza a sort 
of holy city.^ the nation.* Simultaneously with 
the church, or probably, to judge from the very re- 
ligious character of the Queen, not until the church 
was finished, a royal palace was built at Monza ; 
and we have proof of a certain feeling for the fine 
arts in Theodehnda, and the existence somewhere, 
thoi^gh whether' among the Lomb^ds, or the con- 
quered Italian subjects is not explained, of a cer-r 
tain' proficiency and execution, in the fact that at 
her orders the walls of that palace were covered 
with paintings representing the exploits of the 
Lombard conquerors.f 

The charms of a cool, salubrious atmosphere, of 
the picturesque beauties of the site, of verdant 

• Paul Warn. 

t Id. lib. 4, cap. 23, or Muratori, Annali, aim. 603. 
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tul« Atui tVuittuI %-alkeT. of blue mountain and gush- 
HVC ^^r^^Ui stivdUBk w^ere enhanced by filial reve- 
r\>«%v A)ui atfirction: the mortal remains ofTheo- 
%jk4uKiA rccxxKsl in a marble sarcophagus in the 
h^\i{^Ic sht^ Kad built : and at Monza Gundenberga 
vNHiUi |vra^^ . or $h<\i healing and purifying tears, over 
l^^^ ^>tt)^ s^' h<T nxHher« It was therefore natural 
|\ai viw s^HiId tVequentlr nexnain th^e even in the 
ab^^'Uxv \N(' h<Hr hu$bdttHL whom the business of the 
«MU' lu^ht vWtain at P^via. or call to some distant 
|\aH vm' ih^ kux^kMivk 

A loxr^ nKWttil^^— « nxvnii^ in June, and under 

Ais IiaI^m^ ^\« anmmiKt^i the testiral of Saint John 

tho lU^^luu >ikhk'h was ht^Kl that vear with peculiar 

|s^«^s|^ Hk% \\\M\$:i^ l«oi^ beKw^ the Iveak of day, 

IV>M Ami M^Ui^ |\Hir^ out their streams of devo- 

l%Hy^ >*hich \i^tT<(» $wWW in their progress towards 

MsMUA bv inbutary ourr>^nt$ ifnun the contiguous 

|NV)ikM« aiul \U^^^«lfc in the rich Lombard plain, and 

m ^w hs^m that wa$ $iiU an early one« the lovely 

O^UH^^ i^»u^'«^bli^r);a>l wiih a heart that sympa- 

II^^mhI iu lbi» iM^iHHral joy« and glowed with grati- 

k\\\W \\^ \^p^\^\^ waK^htetl th<^ approach of her sub- 

W\M \\\^\\ a turret ixf the palace^ The Lombard 

\\\\\^k^ \\^\\\' )MV\^\Uy up tht" hill> mounted on spirit- 
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ed coursers of the ancient breed of the rich mea- 
dows of Venetia, which they had restored and 
improved ;* the hawk, whose docility and efficacy 
in the sports of the field they had first made known 
to the Roman provinces, tras tlie companion of 
nearly every warrior, for their customs had esta- 
blished, and even their Italian laws had recognised, 
<< the sword and the hawk of equal dignity and 
importance in the hands of a noble Lombard.*'f 
Rach chieftain was followed by a certain number 
of adherents, who did not move in the' precise 
subordination of the feudal system, which was un- 
known to the Lombard conquerors, but were either 
personal servants or voluntarily appeared in the 
train of the heads of their respective families, or of 
those to whom they were bound by affection or 
obligation. These followers bore lances in their 
hands, retaining in a pageantry the arms with 

* The studs of Dionysius of Syracuse, and his frequent 
victories in the Olympic Ghunes, had diffused among the 
Greeks the fame of the Venetian horses ; but the breed was 
extinct in the time of Strabo. Oisulf (the first Duke of 
Friuli) obtained from his unde, Alboin (the first Lombard 
conqueror) generosarum equarum greges. Paul. Diac. 1. 11. 
c 9. The Lombards afterwards introduced caballi sylvatici, 
wild horses. Paul. 1. iv. e. 11. Oibbon, chap.xlv. note 43. 

+ Gibbon, ch. xlv. 
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which they had vanquished their enemies — ^their 
favourite arms, the S3n[nhol of royalty among them. 
The inferior orders of Lombards approached some 
on horseback and some on foot ; but the meanest of 
them, even in this time, of peace, wore a trusty 
broad-sword girt to his side, to distinguish him as 
a member of the conquering nation. Yet this dia* 
tinction was scarcely needed ; for the Italian sub- 
j€;cts, with that relish for festivity and church pa- 
geantry which seems always to have been in them, 
and who now flocked to Monza and the church of 
Saint John, probably without much thought of 
whether the ceremonies there would be performed 
according to the strict Catholic formula, or tinc- 
tured with the Arian heresy professed by the mass 
of their masters, were sufficiently recognizable by 
their greater personal beauty and their. less bold 
demeanour, by their costume, which the conque- 
rors had only partially imitated, and by their 
proceeding in separate bands, studiously apart 
from the Lombards, who probably desired not 
their society, and who certainly never were amalga- 
mated, as some writers have supposed they were, 
with the Italian population. Mixed up with the 
crowds on foot, or toDing slowly after them, were 
seen long, low cars, containing the wives and chil- 
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dren of the Lombards. Iliese cars were drawn by 
robust and wild-looking oxen, of a- foreign and pe- 
culiar breed, also introduced into Italy by the con- 
querors ;* and as they were goaded on the rough 
road by the spears of the drivers, the stamping of 
Aeii"' hoofs, the brandishing of their horns, and 
tretiiendous bellowings, showed their impatience 
of the yoke. 

■ Thi^ interminable 4ine of procession defiled be* 
neath' the turret where the Queen was stationed; 
and as tfie bands of devotees successively came in 
sight of the holy Basilica they rent the air with bar- 
barous shouts to the glory of the saint, with a 
concluding- diapason in honour of Arioald their 
King, and liieir Queen Gundenberga. The praise 
of the latter was^ general, and as sincere as ever 
ipti^eeeded from human lips; and when at a late 
hour she proceeded with her husband and court 
from the palace to. the church, and heard the name 
of the Queen, the beautiful, the good, the. charita- 
ble, bledsed by the high and the lowly, by Italians 
and by Lombards with equal warmth, tears of 

* Paul. Diac. 1. ir. c. 11. He calls these animals buboRy 
which some have rendered buffaloes, though it seems more 
probable that he meant the aurochs, or wild bulls, of ancient 
Germany. 
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pleasure stood in her large blue eyes, and in ami- 
able weakness — in feminine tremour, she clung to 
the arm of her warrior husband for support. 

If the Lombard sovereigns were thorns in the 
sides of the ambitious popes, they were liberal in 
excess to their clergy ; and bishops, and priests, and 
every order of monks as yet extant, owned their li- 
berality, and increased and multiplied under their 
dominion. The Vatican itself could hardly have 
offered a more splendid hierarchical display than 
that which met the eye, when the doors of the 
temple were thrown open, and the shrine of Saint 
John, decorated with gold and silver and precious 
stones, and flanked by two long lines of monks with 
ihaven crowns and robes picturesquely simple, and 
of priests in costly stoles, was open to the throng- 
ing worshippers. The incense breathed as sweetly, 
the tapers and the torches of virgin wax shed as 
brilliant a light, as if the successor of Saint Peter 
himself had presided at the festivaL . Moreover, the 
Lombards had adopted in their churches the ines- 
timable gifl of dignity and beauty which St. Grre- 
gory had bestowed on the ecclesiastical service in 
his sublime << Canto fermo ; ''and whatever may have 
been the degree of spiritual unction, the mass and 
the hymns to the saint were just as well sung at 
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Monza as they could have been at Rome. In an- 
cient days, as in modem, under the christian creed 
as under the pagan, it seems to have been the prac- 
tice, more particularly in the glowing, exhilarating 
climes of Italy and Greece, to mix festivity and 
diversion with worship and prayer, and that' the 
spiritual exercises of the morning should be foU 
lowed by the recreations of the body, and by feasts 
ing and dancing, singing and drinking. Even as 
we now see it in the *' Giomi di festa" at Rome or 
Naples, did it befall at Monza ; for, as soon as the 
splendid ceremonies of the church were over, the 
scene without, assumed all the characters of a 
country fair and a scene of general rejoicing. Nor 
was it an- unpleasant sight to see the collected 
thousands scattered on the verdant hills, or laid 
ittidei* the shade of trees, or by the gushing foun- 
tains whose cool waves might mitigate the force of 
the wines of Lombardy and Piedmont; nor was it 
at all ungrateful to the ear to catch the distant 
roar of mingled voices speaking various tongues, 
and the long, loud laugh, and the festive chorus, 
and the sounds of such musical instruments as bar- 
barians and Italians could collect and play. ' Such 
were the disportments of the people. iTie chief- 
tains, and warriors, and courtiers of Lombardy were 
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entertained as befitted their rank in the palace of 
their King, and when their obeisance had been made 
in the chamber of audience, the festive tables^ were 
spread in the banqueting hall, where the Queen, 
Gimdenberga, in her beauty and amiability presided 
with her husband. These Lombards were all in 
their most courtly and gayest attire, yet their per- 
sonal appearance and equipments were not precisely 
such as might charm the eye of modem maidens. 

The back part of their heads -was shaved, and in 
front. their thick, matted hair, divided over the fore- 
head, fell down on each side of the face as low as 
the line of the mouth, over which, as well as across 
the eyes, motion or the wind would frequently 
throw it, and shaggy beards of enormous length, 
from which they are supposed to have derived 
their name of Longobardi, completed their hirsute 
appearance. Their dress consisted of loose linen 
garments, much afler the fashion of our Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and they were rather gaudily than tastefidly 
ornamented with broad stripes of variegated co- 
lours — red, yellow, purple, blue, and green, sewn 
on transversely. In Italy they had found silks, and 
silks worked by Eastern looms, and dyed with the 
brilliant dyes of the East, which added considerably 
to the splendour of their appearance. 
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Their legs were encased in long hose which 
reached to the ankle, and they wore open sandals 
on their otherwise naked feet; but many of the 
courtiers had adopted from the Italians the use of 
sthaktH^ or long gaiters made of woollen cloth of a 
bright red or scarlet qolour.* The Gasindj^^ or 
domestic and military attendants, had placed against 
the wall, behind each chieftain, his astd, or lance ; 
and, even at the festive board of their sovereign, 
their heavy swords were heard to rattle, and their 
ircm baskets and their hilts were seen at times to 
protrude above the level of the table. Yet this un- 
gentle exterior hid many a gentle neart ; and at the 
period we are describing, the epitaph of the Lom- 
bard Droctulf :]: might indeed have been applied to 
many of his cofiiitrymen. 



* Paul. Diac. Muratori, Annali, ann. 603. 

-f '^ Nei costumi Gennanici il dipendere personalmente dai 
prindpali era, gik ai tempi di Tacito, una distinzione ambita. 
Questa dipendenza, nel medio evo, comprendeva il servizio 
domestico e il militare ; ed era un misto di S(^gezione onora- 
ta, e di devozione affettuosa. Quelli che eiercitavano questa 
condizione erano dai Longobardi cbiamati Gcmndj,^^ II 
Conte Manzoni. Notizie Storicbe soprja i Longobardi. 

j: Paul, de Gest. Longobardi. 1. iii. c. 19. Or see 49th note 
to 4dth chap, of Gibbon. 
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** Terribilit viiu faries, led oorde benignus, 
Longaque rulnisto pectore burba fuit.** 

As the warriors thus sat carousing at Monza, and 
drinking healths ** nine fathoms deep** — far the 
Lombards were strong-headed fellows, not particu- 
larly distinguished by sobriety, (though, by thii 
time, they had made an improvement ^ in their 
cups," and no longer pledged each other in the 
skulls of their enemies,*) Queen Gundenberga's 
attention was arrested, and finally her surprise and 
uneasiness excited, by the extraordinary behaviour 
of one who sat near her at table. The warrior who 
occasioned this emotion in the bosom of the vir^ 
tuous Queen was none other than Adaloli^ the 
friend and confidant of her husband, a man the King 
delighted to honour, and whom he preferred to all 
others. At the beginning of the repast, as the eyes 
of Gundenberga were kindly directed to those at 
her end of the table, to see that they were pro- 
perly served, they met the glances of this Ada- 
lolf, who smiled on her with surpassing sweetness. 
The Queen, never avaricious of her smiles, returned 

* The reader will remember how this barbarous practice 
cost Alboin his life. According to Paul Wamefrid, the skull 
of hit wife's father, always on his sideboard, was set in gold. 
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those of her husband's favourite with her wonted 
benignity. As the repast continued, Gundenberga's 
eyes happening again to wander in that direction, 
she caught Adalolfs fixed ardently on her fiice ; 
and when the courtier saw she observed him, he 
cast a complacent glance on the costly new robe 
he had put on in honour of John the Baptist. *' What 
can have come into the head of the repository of 
my Lord's wisdom and confidence ?" thought the 
Queen ; *< but, I suppose, nothing but a little vanity: 
his robe is new, and really very becoming ; and I 
see he has a new chain of gold round his neck; 
and, in truth, he is a proper-looking man." Other 
subjects and other persons speedily engaged the 
attention of the royal hostess, and Adalolf was not 
honoured with another glance or another thought, 
until the massy wine-cups had liberally circulated 
and the banquet approached its close : — then she 
did look casually towards the seat of the favourite, 
and then it was she felt disturbed. The large blue 
eyes of Adalolf were riveted on her face, to which, 
though she knew it not, a deep blush mantled ; and 
when her glance met his, full and intense, she could 
not withdraw her eyes, but was fixed there as if by 
fascination. As thus she looked at him, the ex- 
pression of the favourite's countenance varied in a 
VOL. I. c 
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stnmge, wild nmmer. Wbftt mcflic that ifuiverii^ 
lip and that flash of the eye ? She vas cc M ci otis 
of nou^t but a saintV parny — jet wooU she not 
for the worid that her hafband should see such 
looks bent on his wife ! She made a Tiolent eArt, 
withdrew her eves from the basilwk give of ^he 
traitor, (for a traitor indeed, thoi^ as vet slie 
could not doubt it. she was to find AdalolO and 
entered into friendly discourse with a veteran <^ief 
with a venerable white beard, who sat by her side. 
Shortly after, the Queen arose, and, salutii^ the 
assembled nobles, retired. The favourite watched 
her departure, and in less than a quarter of an hour 
he also withdrew from the banqueting-4iall, flushed 
with wine and confidence. 

The source of the villain's behaviour was this : — 
in retiring from before the Queen at the audi^ice 
of that morning, he overheard her Majesty saj 
gaily, and in the innocence of her heart — and in 
truth, for he was among the handsomest of the 
Lombard race — <' Saint John to my aid, but this 
Adalolf has a tall figure, and a fine manly face !''* 
But on a base not half so broad as this can vanity 
and presumption raise its edifice ; and in the breast 

* Muratori, Annali, ann. 629. His authority is Fred^^. 
ri^ii. In Chronic, cap. 51. 
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of the favourite there was no principle and no 
gratitude to prevent indulgence at the cost of his 
generous master's peace and honour. 

The Queen had retired to the pleasure-grounds 
behind the palace; her maidens had separated -in 
search of the wild flowers that grew profiisely round 
each verdant knoll, or perhaps to discuss more at 
their ease the good looks and the fine dresses of the 
courtiers, who were then almost as numerous at 
Monza as the butterflies tha( were flitting from 
those flowers ; and she sat alone, pensive and happy, 
in a little bower enjoying the breeze of evening, 
and the glorious spectacle of the sun setting behind 
the distant Apennines. Of a sudden she heard the 
sounds of approaching steps — of steps hasty and 
heavy, unlike the gentle tread of maiden with flow- 
ing hair.* Who could it be ? Had the King so 
soon forsaken the conviviality of his faithful sub- 
jects ? Was it her husband come to seek her ? — 
The next moment she saw Adalolf at her feetl. 

♦ Among the Lombards the young women wore their hair 
long and loose, but it was cut off at their marriage. Maidens 
of a marriageable state were styled in law, figlie in oapegli. 
<< Si crede che fossero pure chiamate inUmse^ e che di quivi sia 
venuta la voce Tosa, tuttavia in use presso alcuni volghi di 
Lombardia. *' — Manzoni. 

c 2 
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Speechless, breathless, almost motionless, the Queen 
could only withdraw the hand he attempted to 
grasp, and make a sign that he should rise. The 
audacious villain grasped her royal robe, and would 
have laid his head upon the Queen's knees. At 
this she recovered herself. She could no longer 
doubt of his intentions ; but, generous as virtuous, 
she would give him an opportunity of retrieving 
himself ere it was too late ; and she flattered herself 
that her tone and manner might restore him to rea- 
son, and to the sense of her virtues, and the duty 
he owed the King his master. 

" Sir Adalolf," said she mildly, " what means 
this ? What boon is it you demand that requires 
so lowly a posture ? — it is not on your knees you 
have been wont to ask grace either of your king 
or queen, and I cannot listen to you thus — Rise 
Sir." — The confident, unblushing recreant, arose. 
" And what boon can I demand ?" said he ; " what 
grace have I to ask but the fair Gundenberga's 
love ?" The Queen started from him, but still com- 
manding herself coolly said : " Young man ! I would 
not work your ruin, audacious as you are ! The 
wine you have drunk hath troubled your senses — 
you are mad, or how could such words escape your 
lips ? — ^But away, Sir — away ! Keep this damning 
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secret, as I will keep it — repent ye of your sins, 
and all may be well I" — " No I beautiful Guiiden- 
berga," replied the infatuated Adalolf, << the words 
that escape me are those of reason and love — ^I am 
neither drunk nor mad, but I heard the happy 
words that fell from your lips this morning in the 
audience-<;hamber, and am here, in opportune hour 
and spot, to enjoy the bliss and passion they point- 
ed at." 

The Queen scarcely remembered having uttered 
the words he alluded to ; but when the expression 
of her innocent, thoughtless admiration came to 
her mind, she was filled with scorn and indigna* 
tionw — " Fool I egregious coxcomb ! even more fool 
than villain I" cried she in tones, though low and 
rapid, so vehement and penetrating, that they 
ought to have made him tremble; ** can it be that 
a careless word bestowed on your worthless per- 
son has spirited you on to aspire to the love of 
your sovereign, and aim at the dishonour of your 
too bountiful master ? Can there be vanity suffi- 
cient in the whole world to blind and bewilder 
you to such a point?" The favourite was con- 
founded, yet his vanity, which was indeed egre- 
gious, his reliance on his own observation, and 
perhaps the wine working within him, restored 
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his treasonable audacity, and he r^rfied : ^ Woman, 
as weD as man, is disposed to loire that whidi they 
admire; and if you do not love me, what meant 
that blushing cheek, that fixed eye — Uiofie glances 
only cast on me, even now at table ? Yes ! I do 
not deceive myself — they spoke of passion ! You 
loved me then, and the time that has elapsed since, 
is too short to admit even of a lady's changing, 
and aU this is only feminine coyness or caprice." 
^ Now, by the manes of my chaste and blessed 
mother, by the blood of a race whose women are 
virtuous as their men are brave !*^ exclaimed Gun- 
denberga, turning with flashing eyes on the traitor, 
and spitting in his face,* '< for this you deserve to 
be hacked piece-meal by the hands of serfs and 
bondsmen ! Presumptuous, disloyal, arrogant slave ! 
Ay ! shrink and hide your felon head ! Full 
well you know the fate that would await you from 
a betrayed King, and a nation you have insulted 
in the person of their Queen, whose feane hath 
never known reproach ! Yes, tremble miserable 
recreant ! Were I to breathe a word of what has 

^ ^ E gli sputo tul voito^'' are the concise words of Mura- 
tori. Not a very pretty ]ady-like achievement; yet many 
centuries after, Queen Elizabeth used to box her cour- 
tiers* ears. 
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passed here, the hound whipped to death by the 
hunter's scourges, the worthless hawk crucified on 
the tree, would experience a mild fate compared 
to what would be yours ; but hence ! despicable 
wretch that you are ; my religion teaches me 
mercy/ I leave your punishment to your own con- 
science, and never, unless this outrage be repeated,, 
shall your Queen accuse you." 

Almost annihilated, and not daring to raise his 
head, or look towards offended majesty, Adalolf 
$lunk away without uttering a word. The Queen 
sat awhile where she was, to recover her compo- 
sure, and then, seeking her innocent and careless 
attendants, returned to her apartments. 

When the festivities of the day were over, the 
King, as had been previously arranged, prepared 
to return with his court, for the despatching of 
some weighty affairs early on the morrow, to Pavia, 
whence he would repair on a grand hunting expe- 
dition that was to detain him several days. He 
took an affectionate leave of his lovely wife ; and 
as he kissed her forehead and still burning cheek, 
Gundenberga little thought that their separation 
would be extended to so long and sad a date. The 
traitor Adalolf did not appear among those who 
paid their parting respects to the Queen, but in 
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the long cavalcade that that night trod the 
road between Monza and Pavia there was not a 
heart so heavy nor a head so busy as his. His 
own vices and baseness permitted him not to 
place confidence in the virtues and magnanimity 
of others — that the Queen, to whom he had offered 
such an outrage, should ever forgive him, was im- 
possible — that she should keep the in&mous secret 
seemed equally so — she had merely made the pro- 
mise to escape from his despair at the time, and 
the first moment of confidential intercourse with 
her husband would be employed to establish her 
own virtue in his eyes, and to sign the death-war- 
rant of her insulter. He blessed his stars that the 
King should not pass that night with his lovely 
wife, and he employed all his wits and infernal 
malice, so to direct events that he should never 
pass another in her society. 

The business of state among the Lombards was 
usually dispatched with that speed which suited the 
tastes and habits of an impetuous, warlike people, 
much more addicted to the saddle, and the hunter's 
cry, than to the Council board or long speeches. 
The national assembly that met with the primitive 
forms and character of a free people, the following 



f 
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morning in an open plain,* without the city o£ 
Pavia, had terminated its discussions long before , 
noon ; and af1:er a hearty repast the King and his 
train, and those invited to the grand hunting-match, 
mounted their impatient steeds and rode off for 
their favourite pastime. The whole of that day, 
Adalolf, whose duty kept him near the person of 
is master, was observed to be in a melancholy 
mood ; his head was constantly bent in deep thought, 
and sighs were frequently seen to heave his breast ; 
and indeed, though he studied that all this should 
be seen, there was no need for much affectation, 
considering the perilous ground he fancied himself 
to stand upon, and his recU dastardly fears. The 
next day, although the sport was most inspiriting,-* 
although the wild boars and the red deer fell 
before the Lombard lances in heaps hardly ever 
seen equalled before, the favourite continued in the 
same mood ;.nor at night, when in joyous repose the 
glories of the day were reviewed, and each sports- 
man told some dexterous feat or hardy prowess, 
had the blue-buffalo horn filled to the brim with the 
juice of the grape, and the contents of the horn, the 

* ^' The Lombard kings of Italy convened the national 
assemblies in the palace, or more probably in the fields of 
Pavia." — Gibbon, ch. xlr. 

c5 
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prescribed qmntum of ererj huntsman's draught, 
any power to enliven Aldalolf» whose principal re- 
commendation on other occasions was, that he was 
the gayest of the ^y, and, if not the best wit in 
company, the very first to laugh at the jokes of 
others. King Arioald had obsenred all this, and 
frequently rallied his dull minion to no purpose. 
As he was preparing to go to rest for the night, and 
his finrourite was throwing his mantle about him to 
protect him from the dews, he again asked Adalolf, 
but in a more serious tone, what so pressed upon 
his spirits. This was the moment the villain panted 
for. <He would not distress his master,*' he said : '< if 
he was sad, it was not on his own account, but on 
that of his noble and generous King. And yet were 
it better to preserve silence than for ever to disturb 
his peace." These preludes, as he proposed, and 
other hints of an alarming nature, only increased 
the King's curiosity. Arioald took him aside, out 
of hearing of the huntsmen, who however were by 
this time all fisLst asleep, without fear or thought oi' 
domestic or any other treason, and there, in an open 
glade of the forest, beneath a bright and spotless 
moon, whose face was not purer than the fame of 
her who was "done to death by evil tongue," he 
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listened to a tale of the deepest atrocity. Adalolf 
informed him, he had made the discovery, the source 
of all his grief, that his Queen Gundenberga had 
maintained for a considerable time a secret corre- 
spondence with Tasone the tributary Duke ofFriuli; 
nay more, that for three successive days she had 
privately entertained the Duke in the Palace of 
Monza during her husband's absence ; and that she 
had fully arranged an adulterous plot to poison 
him, and to give Tasone possession of his bed and 
crown. Had the stings of ten thousand adders 
assailed the delicate organ — had streams of molten 
lead or boiling oil been poured into his ear, Arioald 
would not have felt the maddening pangs that the 
traitor's words — now spoken hesitatingly — now, 
as it were, wrung from him, only by threats and 
force — inflicted on the too credulous King. Ada- 
lolf was his bosom favourite, — one on whose affection 
and honour he placed implicit reliance ; yet, when 
he recalled the image of his beautiful and candid 
wife, — ^when he thought of her tried love, of her 
education under her mother, the sainted Theodo- 
linda, and of all the virtues displayed during a union 
which had already counted years, and years of 
happiness, he could not credit this sudden and 
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atrocious guilt, and he vowed to immolate the slave 
who had blackened her name, unless he could 
produce proofs of his words. 

This movement of his mind and passions was 
also anticipated by the wary villain, and he went 
and summoned one of the royal attendants to the 
presence of his master. His lesson had been well 
taught him for the suborned wretch, a Lombard, 
and a native of Friuli, which latter quality was art- 
fully assumed, as having been the cause of the 
choice— distinctly and repeatedly attested that he 
had carried messages between the Queen and the 
Duke ; and he swore moreover, in the name of St. 
John the Baptist, that he had seen Tasone secret- 
ed in Gundenberga's chamber at Monza. 
. The following day the King of Italy had other 
business to occupy him than hunting. Having left 
the forest with his favourite Adalolf and no other 
attendant, before midnight, and having ridden at a 
furious rate, he reached Pavia as the morning mist 
curled away from the tranquil surface of the Te- 
sino, which then as now washes the city walls, and 
with a bursting heart entered his capital as his 
happier subjects, renovated by sleep, were repair- 
ing to the light labours of another day. He hastily 
summoned a few of his most valued friends or 
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counsellors, and with a blushing face and trembling 
frame propounded the story of the Queen's guilt 
and his disgrace. In the first ebullition of his pas- 
sion he could contemplate nothing less than public 
exposure, and a death of lingering anguish and in- 
famy, as the fitting punishment for his wife ; but 
by degrees he listened to the voice of prudence, 
and it was determined that Gundenberga should be 
seized and confined for life in a solitary fortress. 

Meanwhile the Queen, happy in the consciousness 
of innocetice and the discharge of her religious and 
moral duties, was seated with her handmaidens in 
the bowers of M onza, employed, according to the 
primitiveness of those times, with the distaff and 
the needle. It was near the hour of noon, and the 
royal dinner had just been announced, when a 
Lombard chief, with a numerous armed escort, 
arrived at the palace, and, without attending to the 
usual etiquette of the place, stalked at once into 
the presence of the Queen, and desired her to rise 
and follow him. At first surprised and offended, 
and then thunderstruck at what she heard, she 
asked the meaning of such an uncourteous intru- 
sion, and whither the warrior would conduct his 
Queen in so sudden and peremptory a manner. 
The reply was brief, and even harsher than his 
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previous intimation. He had the orders of the 
King his master, and of his Majesty's comicil for 
what he did : he was to transfer her person to an- 
other and a safer spot; and as his commission brook- 
ed no delay, she must at once submit and accom- 
pany him. Gundenberga, wringing her hands and 
exclaiming she was the victim of treachery and 
treason, and that her Lord never could have issued 
such a mandate, refused to move from the spot. 
The iron-hearted Lombard replied by striking his 
heavily spurred heel on the floor ; at which sign^, 
a troop of wild-looking gasindj rushed into the 
room and surrounded the person of the Queen. 
Gundenberga looked upon the affrighted group of 
her handmaidens ! They could only weep and tear 
their flowing hair. She looked into the court-yard 
of the palace ; it was occupied by armed men, who 
had made her attached servants prisoners. She 
felt that she could offer no resistance but such as 
would be at once undignified and futile ; and then 
the high-minded woman, summoning up all her 
spirit and nerve, waved her hand to the chieftain 
to lead on where he list. At the gate of the pa- 
lace the Queen was mounted on a horse, and a 
thick veil, or cloak, which effectually concealed her 
person, whilst it prevented her seeing, being thrown 
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over her, and a man taking her bridle-rein in hig hand, 
the cavalcade left M onza and proceeded across the 
plain of Lombardy at a brisk pace. They never 
stopped till nightfall, and then it was that the hap- 
less Gundenberga, whose mind was utterly over- 
whelmed, was informed she was at her journey's 
end. In dismounting from her horse she threw off 
her covering, and saw to her horror that she was 
standing at the foot of an old and massy tower, 
thatf black and stark, rose in the dim twilight 
No peaceful cottage — no vestige of human habita* 
tion was near it ! it stood alone in savage solitude, 
and seemed a den made for deeds of blood and 
secrecy. 

As Gundenberga, carried forward by the gas- 
indj, crossed the threshold of its gate, she felt 
as if she had passed the threshold of death ; and 
though no words or signs of terror escaped her> 
she inwardly and earnestly prayed that Heaven 
would assoil her from the sins of life, and give 
her strength to meet her doom. She was borne 
up a winding and dilapidated staircase, which 
terminated at a low, black, iron-boimd door. This 
door was opened, and she was thrust within a 
small chamber— -the gasindj lit a cresset-lamp that 
was suspended from the ceiling, and then, depart- 
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iikg, fitftened the strong door, without sajing a 
word to the royal capdre. A £tw mmates after, 
she heard the tramp of horses' feet, which being 
soon lost in distance, the awful sfloice of the 
grare succeeded. A dreadful thou^t occurred 
to Gundenberga. ^They are goner she cried, 
** and have left roe here to die the most horrid 
of deaths— of hunger r Distracted, she looked 
round the murky room, most imperfectly iDumi- 
nated by the small and sectary lamp : there was 
a chair, a table, a laige crucifix rudely carved in 
wood, and a humble pallet. On the latter she 
threw herself, breathless and exhausted, and co- 
yered her eyes and throbbing temples with her 
odd hands. She had not been long in this atti- 
tude of despair, when she heard heavy footsteps 
ascending the stairs — they stopped at her door, 
and she fancied she distinguished, mixed with the 
noise made by the withdrawing of the bars that 
secured it, the rattling of swords. *' Merciful Hea- 
ven I** cried she, springing to her feet, ** is my fate 
then to be more immediate ? Are they coming to 
destroy me ? Am I to die now ?" A man entered 
the room — he looked not like the minister of mur- 
der, for he was old and bending under the burden 
of a basket of provisions, and some articles of fur- 
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niture, and his dress and physiognomy denoted an 
Italian and not a Lombard. In the most pene- 
trating tones the Queen addressed herself to this 
domestic, and asked why she was thus imprisoned, 
and what was to be her fate ; but he only shook 
his head and answered not. Again, and more ear- 
nestly, seizing him by the arm as she spoke, did 
she ask the same questions. The Italian again 
shook his head, sighed deeply, and pointed with 
his finger to his open mouth. Gundenberga looked 
and discovered to her horror, that the poor wretch's 
tongue had been cut from its roots — a punishment 
for political or other offences, not unfrequently in- 
flicted by the conquerors on the Italians in those 
times of barbarity.* The unhappy mute deposited 
his basket, spread a coverlet on the pallet, arranged 
the other few things he had brought with him, and 
bowing respectfully, and it seemed commiserat- 
ingly to the Queen, left the chamber and closed 

* It would be unjust, however, to confine these cruelties to 
the Lombards — they had been practised long before their con- 
quest of the country, and continued to be so long after their 
fall. The Church of Rome might have set an example, and 
yet we find it continually avenging itself on Its enemies in the 
same mode. But it was among the Greeks of the falling 
empire that the burning out of eyes, the cutting of tongues, 
hands, and other horrid mutilations, were most frequent. 
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the he«TT door on her. Shot out finom every 
Biesns of obtmining imtMimtion as to her present 
eooditioD and its nose, she busied her burning 
heod with wOd conjectures. That vhicfa assumed 
the character ot* probability to her ejes was» that 
Arioald. bv some unexpected reTolution, had been 
hurled from the throne or killed, for her noble 
nature would not permit her for a moment to be- 
lieve that her cruel treatmeit resulted from her 
husband's orders. The intense sufferings were at 
length suspended by a deep and merciful sleep. 

When Gundenberga awoke, the sun was high, 
and his cheerful rays illumined, as if in mockery, 
the gloom of her living sepulchre. She was parch- 
ed with thirsty and &int with hunger : — the basket 
on the table stood before her^ and on unclasping it 
she found it contained a small vessel of water, an- 
other of wine, and some plain viands. Eagerly she 
grasped the vessel of water, and eagerly was she 
about to drink it, when the dread idea of poison 
flashed across her mind, and she put it down un- 
tasted. She passed a day of horror. At the ap- 
proach of evening, her cell-door was again unbarred, 
and the same sad old man entered with another 
basket of provisions. On seeing the one lefl the 
night before untouched, he pressed the Qu^n, 
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with signs, to partake of its contents. ^' There is 
poison in those draughts, or in those viands," said 
she, in a hollow whisper. The mute shook his 
head negatively, and renewed his invitations. She 
l?^atched his countenance : if there was poison there, 
he certainly did not know of it — ^nay more, he 
drank of the water and the wine, and ate of the 
viands he had just brought. The fear of this mode 
of destruction now quitted her, and the Queen 
Gundenberga partook of the peasant-like repast 
laid before her. 

We will not enter on the long monotony of suffer- 
ings endured by this virtuous woman, but turn to 
one who, in the possession of blessed liberty, and 
with the gay, open sky above him, and the fair earth 
all free before him, suffered far more than she in her 
dungeon : this victim was the royal attendant who, 
won by the gold of the traitor Adalolf, had perju- 
rously borne testimony against the Queen. From 
that fatal night in the forest, when he made the 
guilty, impious oath, he knew no peace. His con- 
science harassed him by day and by night ; and 
in the weakness of his superstition he fancied that 
St. John the Baptist, his protecting saint, by whom 
he had sworn — and falsely sworn — incessantly pur- 
sued him, like the Furies of ancient times, with 
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fiery scourges, and with threats of torture that dried 
up the marrow in his bones. And in process of 
time, so much did this dread and this conviction of 
a supernatural interference gain upon him, that 
whenever he approached a church, he felt an invi- 
sible hand* thrust him back from the porch, so 
that he could no longer enter therein and praj to 
is God. Months, years, every hour of which was 
overcast by his crime, passed away, and the future 
promised no repose. At last he could bear the 
burden no longer; and imparting the whole of 
the nefarious secret to a hermit, he instantly fled 
from Lombardy to the states of the Greek £xarch 
of Ravenna. 

The duty, or the task, thus left to the holy man 
was replete with difficulty ; but, it should appear, he 

* This superstition of the invisible hand belongs to the 
times. According to the chronicles, an impious Lombard 
was thus punished by St. John the Baptist for having^ tIo- 
lated a royal tomb in the church of Monza. Paul Wamefrid, 
who tells the story, swears that he had it from those who had 
seen the miraculous fact. A Protestant may smile at the 
doubts of the Catholic Muratori. '' Pare anche strano," 
says he, *^ che San GHovanni Batista, beato in cielo, si pren- 
desse tal cura del sepolcro di un Principe eretico, condan- 
nato da Dio alle pene infemali."--.Annali. Ann. 652. The 
tomb in question was that of Rothar, the lawgiver and bene- 
factor of the nation— but Rothar was an Arian ! 
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acquitted himself with ability and success ; for some 
two months afler, ambassadors arrived at Pavia 
from Dagobert, the King of the Franks, to demand 
of the Lombard monarch, Arioald, satisfaction for 
his ill-treatment of his wife Gundenberga, a prin- 
cess connected by blood with the Frank king, as 
being daughter of Theodolinda, whose father was 
Garibald the First, Duke of Bavaria, and whose 
mother was Gualdrada, widow of Theobald, King of 
the Franks. When the cause of the cruel impri- 
sonment was explained, one of the Frank ambas- 
sadors (they having probably pleaded in vain, with 
the testimony of a poor hermit based on the con- 
fession of a fugitive menial, who was no where to 
be found,) proposed what was impiously called the 
'* Judgment of God,'' or a decision of guilt or inno- 
cence by means of a duel. Arioald was obliged to 
conform, and his favourite Adalolf was met on the 
field by a warrior named Python, who sustained the 
Queen to be void of offence, and her accuser, his 
opponent, to be a calumniator and traitor. For once, 
at least, the chances of the sword and of single 
combat were in favour of right : Adalolf was slain 
by the Frank ; and Queen Gundenberga, after three 
years' confinement, was liberated from the tower 
of Lomello, or Lomellina, situated in a then soli- 
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tar}' spot between the Po and the Tesino, and re- 
stored to honour and her throne, on which she 
continued to reign happily for many years.* 

* Fredegarius. In Chronic, ch. 51. 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 



debmt]^ Century. 

A.D. 633 to 664. 

LOMBARD EPOCH CONTINUED. 

An alliance seems to have existed between Arioald the a.d. 
King of Italy, and Dagobert the King of the Franks, for 635. 
they both turned their arms against the Slaves, or Sclavo- 
nians. Little or no effect resulted from this warfare, 
which was preceded by an exchange of royal courtesies 
that marks the moral condition of the period. *' Friend- 
ship !** said Sicard the Frank ambassador to Samon the 
Sclavonian King, <^ It is impossible for christians, the ser- 
vants of God, to hold friendship with dogs!'* The pa- 
gans had heard of the unchristianlike life led by King Da- 
gobert and his subjects, and Samon replied, '' If you are 
the servants of God, we are God's dogs, and, as you are 
committing so many deeds offensive to God, we have his 
permission to bite you !" * 

Arioald, the husband of Queen Gundenberga, died ; and 636. 
the Lombards leaving to the Queen the same liberty en- 
joyed by her mother Theodelinda of disposing of the 
crown, she gave it to Rothar, or Rotharis, Duke of Brescia. 
This Rothar also was an Arian ; and as the Queen, and by 
this time a great portion of the Lombard people, were of 
^e orthodox faith, each dty of the kingdom had two 
bishops, — the one cathohc, the other Arian. A most re- 



^ Fredeg. in Chronico, cap. 68. Apud Muratori, Annali, 
ann. 635. 
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markable— a unique example of mutual toterance for those 
days.* 

^^* Rothar drew up and propagated a code of laws, which 
with its amendments made by his successors, has merited 
very distinguished praise. For the Lombard law^s them- 
selves see Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicanim. Tom. i. 
part 11. <^Les Loix des Bourgignons (see Montesquieu. 
Esprit des Loix. 1. xxviii.) sont assez judicieuses : ceUes 
de Rotharis et des autres Princes Lombards^ le sont encore 
plus." <' The ignorance of the Lombards, in the state of 
paganism or Christianity, gave implicit credit to the malice 
and mischief of witchcraft ; but the judges of the seven- 
teenth century might have been instructed and confounded 
by the wisdom of Rotharis, who derides the absurd super- 
stition, and protects the wretched victims of popular or ju- 
dicial cruelty." Gibbon, chap. xlv. 

653 . — Was memorable for the persecutions sustained by Pc^ 
Martin V. Still subject to the Eastern empire, Rome saw 
her Pope forcibly torn from her bosom by the Qreek 
Exarch and conveyed to Constantinople. As early as this 
time the Saracens had made descents in the island of Sidly, 
and Italy saw herself threatened by a new and ferocioas 
enemy. 

662. Grimoald, Duke of Benevento, (which tributary Lom- 
bard state had vastly increased in power,) with the assist- 
ance of Thrasimond Count of Capua and others, ascended 
the throne of Italy, having treacherously assassinated the 
King Oodebert. 

663. The Emperor Constant made an unsuccessful attempt to 
recover Italy from the Lombards. He went in person from 
Constantinople to Athens, and from Athens he sailed to 
the Italian port of Taranto, whence he advanced into the 

* Muratori, Annali, ann. 636. 
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Duchy of Benevento. He met with success in the plains gg^* 
of Apulia and the open country, but the fortified dties gal- 
lantly defended themselves, and Benevento the capital, 
though commanded by a Lombard youth, defied his arms. 
A treaty was agreed upon, and the Emperor retired to the 
city of Naples, which, though pressed on every side, still re- 
mained to the Greeks. After a repose at Naples, Constant 
repaired to Kome, where he kissed the Pope, and offered 
up fervent prayers. After twelve days' residence at 
Bome, he again took the road for Naples, carrying 
with him <*from the queen of cities, all the statues 
and works in bronze that formed her ornaments, and 
even the copper sheets* that covered the roof of the 
ancient Rotunda.''-f' From Naples the £mperor went 
by land to Beggio, at the extremity of Calabria, and before 
the end of the year left Italy for Sicily and the dty of 
Syracuse. 

The holy legends of Saint Barbato, Bishop of Benevento, 
belong to this period, and they are worth referring to, as ' 
containing some particulars of Lombard superstition, not 
noticed elsewhere. It appears from them that the Bene- 
▼entan Lombards, like most other barbarous people, re- 
tained an attachment to gentile rites and pagan supersti- 
tions, long after they had been baptized christians^ The 
object of their special adoration was a viper, and in every 
house was carefully preserved an image of the noxious 
reptile. Besides the viper, they adored a certain tree, and 
prayers, if not sacrifices, were offered up in its shade. 
Moreover, they attached to its brandies a piece of leather, 
and then galloping away from the tree with their reins on 
their horses' necks, they threw their lances or darts be- 

* lie tegole di bronzo. 

'I* Muratori, Annali, ann. 663. 
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hind them at that piece of leather !* *^ and hxfffj the man 
who oould thus cut a piece off, — he ate it to hims^ with 
great derodon !" Before he was honoured with the mitre. 
Saint Barfoato had preached with unction against these 
practices, so unworthy of a christian people; but he 
preached in vain until the hour of danger when the Oreek 
army, under the Emperor Constant, laid siege to Bene- 
Ten to. 

Romoald, the young duke, commanding there, then lis- 
tened to Barbato, and promised to extirpate the id(rfatrous 
abuses on condition that Heaven should save the city firom 
the enemy. The saint boldly ratified the bargain, and 
stood security "f* from the powers of the other world to the 
Lombard prince. The Gredc emperor, as we have seen, 
raised the si^e, which was no sooner done than the ser- 
vant of God ran to the tree, and with his own hands cut 
it down to the roots, and covered with earth the spot 
whereon it had stood. Some time after, Barbato, created 
Bishop of Benevento, discovered that the duke still kept 
in his private cabinet (he might well have wished to re- 
tain it for the value of the metal it was made of) a golden 
viper : he waited his opportunity until one day that he was 
absent hunting, when presenting himself to Theoderata 
the duke*s wife, and a truly catholic and pious princess, 
he spoke to her with such effect, that she made the trea- 

* Superstition was sometimes brought to the aid of pre- 
cept and salutary practice. To throw the dart with accu- 
racy, to charge unerringly with the lance, were most essen- 
tial qualities before the invention of gunpowder ; and what 
better exercise could the Lombards have than this game 
of the sacred tree and leathern target ? 

t *'*' Del che si fece malevadore Barbato," says Muratori. 
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surer consign to her the idol, which she immediately broke 
in pieces. Of the firold, a chalice and a patera were formed 
of admirable size, for the service df the true Church, and 
the duchess was enabled to pacify her husband for the 
pious theft she had committed. At a later period the 
Lombard duke would have prodigalized on Barbate the 
riches of the Church within his states, but the saint 
would accept only of the poor diocese of Siponto with 
the holy and miraculous grotto of Saint Michael on Mount 
€targanu8,.-4ui important spot in the Italian annals of the 
middle ages. 
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Wbt aatanDiering Ititig* 



Tra male gatte era venuto il soroo ; 
Ma Barbariccia il chiuse con le braoda, 
£ disse : State in la mentr* io lo 'nforoo. 

Dante, L' Inferno. 



Cj^e SStaniKerins Hilts* 



<' In the year of our salvation, six hundred and 
sixty- one, and the ninth of the reign of Aribert, a 
Bavarian by birth, and King of the Lombards) 
death took the sceptre from his hands, and he was 
buried in the church of San Salvator, which he 
himself had built, beyond the occidental gate of 
Pavia."* 

This virtuous monarch lefl behind him two sons, 
Bertarid and Godebert ; and by his will or dying 
arrangements, which provided that the kingdom of 
Italy should be equally divided between them, he 
annulled all the good of his reign, and prepared 
sufferings for his subjects and ruin for his children. 
Bertarid, the elder of the two princes, fixed his 
residence in the good city of Milan, and Godebert 
remained in the palace of Pavia ; but their father 

* Paulus Diaconus, 1. 4, ch. 53. 
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was scarcely cold in his grave, ere fiery hate broke 
out between the royal brothers. Bertarid, the first- 
born, saw with spite his younger brother made 
equal to himself; and Godebert seems to have been 
persuaded at an early moment, how much more 
pleasant it would be to reign alone, and to have an 
undivided crown, as the Lombard kings before him 
had. Our peaceful propensities may die effectless 
for want of sympathy or echo ; but it is never found, 
in this good world of ours, that men who are in- 
clined to quarrel and to plunge in war are unpro- 
vided on either side with encouraging or pro* 
voking spirits. The flames of mad, unnatural dis* 
cord were cherished to such a degree, that the 
minds of the brother kings were wholly consumed 
by them, and they no longer entertained view or 
wish, but to seize, the one on the states of the 
other. Full soon they had recourse to arms,, and 
the Lombards were treated with the fratricidal 
spectacle of their banners opposed to each other 
on a field of blood. By supposing the younger to 
be the weaker of the brothers, we admit of some 
excuse for the guilt of Godebert, who despatched 
a favourite, Garibald Duke of Turin, to call in 
Grimoald Duke of Benevento, to assist him in his 
war against his brother Bertarid. But the ambas- 
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sadorwas a traitor, and no scxmer had he arrived 
at Beneyento, and seen the power and wealth of 
that state, than he proposed to the Duke Grimoald, 
that he should take up arms, not for the young 
King Godebert, but to seijse the kingdom himself. 

The Duke of Benevento had valour and ambition 
equal to any enterprize. Tlie envoy's representa- 
tions were most seductive, and patriotism might 
have excused one of them. << Alas !" said Gari- 
bald, ^* what has not the kingdom sufiered already 
^^ what has it not still to suffer, under the divided 
government of two kings — ^youthful, inexperienced, 
and driven on with insane hate against each other ? 
On the other hand, you, Duke of Benevento, are 
of mature 3rears, noted for valour in the field, and 
wisdom in the council-<:hamber ; lift but your 
lance, and both parties will rally round you, and 
leave the boys. You can and you must save Italy, 
and restore the good system T* The aspiring heart 
of the warrior was won by this S3rren song,^ and, 
without losing time, he marched with a strong 
body of troops towards Pavia, leaving the city and 
duchy pf Benevento to the care of Romoald his 
son. The steps of Grimoald werq secretly pre- 

*. '^ Piacque il canto di questa Sirena all* ambizioso Grim* 
oaldo.'* — Muratori, Annali. 

d5 
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ceded br his emisBvy TlvmsHnHid Coant of Cspua, 
who, paging tbroi^ the cities of the dokedon of 
Spoled and of Tuscsdt, p repo r ed men s nmids for 
the great political chaise, and gained fiiends and 
partisans for the Hoke of Benerento. Thrasiniimd, 
indeed, was so soccesslbl in his nnsaons, that wfaeQ 
his employer readied the Rmilian Way, above 
Modena, he joined him with a nmnerous and de- 
voted army. 

With these forces, and a purpose car^uDy con- 
cealed, the Duke of Benevoito advanced to Pia- 
cenza, whence he despatdied the traitor Garibald 
to inform his master of his much desired approach. 
The young King received the retumii^ messei^r 
with a transport of joy, and flattered himself that 
with the Duke of Benevento's aid, he should have 
nothing to fear from his brother. He was artfolly 
advised to receive and lodge the duke in the roysl 
palace where he himself dwelt. When Benevento 
reached Pavia, the gates were thrown <^n to him, 
and he was welcomed as a deliverer; but before 
his audience in the palace, the perfidious Garibald 
whispered in the ears of the King, that the duke 
might entertain treasonable designs, and that it 
would be well to wear armour concealed under his 
robes, at the approaching interview. At an hour 
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appointed, the hall of audience was thrown open, 
and the youthful sovereign met halfrway his power- 
ful vassal or ally, and they embraoed. '< Ha V* ex- 
claimed the Duke of Benevento with well feigned 
horror, at feeling arms beneath the King^s dress, 
/* am I betrayed V* He again en\braced his sove- 
reign, but that time a shc^t dagger was drawn, and 
the youthful Grodebert fell dead from his aoabrace.* 
On learning this fatal news, Bertarid the King 
of Milan wept too late the enmity between him and 
his brother which had caused the catastrophe ; but 
the Duke of Benevento did not allow him much 
time for the tranquil indulgence o£ grief; so rapid 
and decisive were 'all his movement^^ that he was 
almost immediately before Milan with an army 
and a suite of Lombard chieftains that seemed to 
increase with every hour. Overpowered^twith hor- \ 
ror and panic, Bertarid fled from the city, and so 
great were the difficulties attending his escape, 
that he was obliged to leave a wife and an infant 
scm behind him. These fell into the hands of the 
victor ; and it was esteemed in that era an effort of 

* Paul. Diac. Bossi, Storia d'ltalia, cap. xxiv. << £ Orim- 
oaldo trovando il re armato nell* abbracciarlo, colse quel 
pretesto, e coUa sua spada I'uocise, dopo di che, la r^gia 
occupo." 
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sublime virtue that he did not put them both to jdeath* 
He sent them prisoners to a castle in his distant 
city of Benevento. After these important trans- 
actions, which lefl him undisputed master of 
Lombardy, Grimoald had no difficulty in inducing 
the national diet assembled at Pavia to proplaim him 
king ; and to strengthen his grasp on the ** iron 
crown/* he gave his hand, so recently wet with her 
brother's blood, to the sister of the late Grodebert 
and of the fugitive Bertarid. 

About three years since these events in Italy 
had elapsed, when one night two travellers- sought 
refuge from storm and darkness in a rustic cabin 
on a ridge of the Trentine Alps, that looked towards 
the plains of Lombardy. Their garments were 
old and soiled, their sandals were torn, their beards 
matted, and their whole appearance denoted they 
had come from a far-off land, and without the 
comforts which even in those days were thought 
essential to long way-faring. Their spirits seelned 
as much dulled as the cloth of their coats, and they 
sighed frequently, until supper was ready I But 
when that meal was finished — they had not spoken 
a word during its progress — their hosts were asto- 
nished at the revolution in their humour ; and as 
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cthey conversed the one widi the other, they began 
to wonder who and what they could be. 

^ Pile up the wood on the hearth," said the 
younger of the travellers, after astonishing the 
mountaineers with his loquacity; **' and, Onulf, fill 
up another cup of wine. It is l(Hig, you know, since 
we have tasted the juice of the grapes of Italy P 
'•^** Long, indeed," said his companion with a sigh, 
pouring out the wine ; ^< but whence, kind hosts, may 
be this good liquor ?" — << Our districts are cold and 
poor," re{died a peasant, '< and our goat-skins are 
filled far away. The vines that furnish these ruby 
draughts grow on the sunny slopes of RocaldaT* 
The inquirer trembled as he withdrew the cup 
Irom his own lips> for the man had named his 
native place and the fiimiliar haunts of his early 
yei^s. '^ Onulf," cried the younger of the two, 
^V another cup to Rocaldal Why do you look so 
pale, varlet — we shall be there to-morrow." — « Ay, 
and there, and then what will betide us?" mur- 
mured Onulf, who from some cause or other was 
much agitated. << Fear not !" said the other : << is 
not your mind resolved like mine ?-— or would you 
have me again wander over the face of the un- 
pi tying earth ?— ^r would you leave me, and by 
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separating your fate from mine, insure at once 
your own safety ?" — " I have sworn never to quit 
your side," said Onulf, " until * * * and I will 
keep my vow, and you are cruel to suspect me of 
other purposes."—" Dolt I I suspect you of nothing," 
said the young man playfully, " except a plot for 
spoiling the pleasures of the present moment. Is 
it not pleasanter here, by the side of this blazing 
hearth, than away there, where we have been, 
among the snows, and the glaciers, and the giddy 
ravines? Are not these honest mountaineers better 
society than the Huns, and the Avars — ay, er 
even some of the Franks we have visited ? Is there 
not more wine in that skin to make us gay to-night, 
and to-morrow shall we not see Italy again? I 
am a philosopher, Onulf, and you are none ; and 
the long experience of a haphazard, trust-to-pro- 
vidence kind of life has been utterly thrown away 
upon you, if you have not learned to be happy on 
such an opportunity as this I" — " I have been happy 
on slighter grounds," said Onulf, speaking in his 
ear, " but to-morrow I — your perilous resolution 
which you will not alter— <fo really depress my 
spirits somewhat to-night I" 

" Between rest and journeying — between to- 
morrow morning and this night, twelve round 
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hours have to elapse ! And pray how long is it 
now since you or I have been able to count on twelve 
hours' repose and safety ? Hwre a conscience, Onulf ! 
twelve hours are an age to men in our circum- 
stances,—- end so fill the cup again, and let us enjoy 
as much of them as we can I" And sa3ring this the 
gay wanderer took the wine from his obedient com- 
panion, and having made a right manful draught 
of it his own, passed it round to the mountaineers, 
who sat gazing in stupid wonderment at men who 
by their own confession had been among Huns and 
Pagans. A few more draughts, and Onulf, who 
would have moralized his companion into a melan- 
choly, was as gay as he : even the peasants left off 
wondering who they could be, to laugh at their 
jokes : the pine fire biuned most cheerfully — ^when, 
as it would happen, the wine-skin was exhausted, 
and instead of a gushing stream, answered with a 
sober sad sigh to the pressure of the bacchanalian 
hand. What was to be done ? — joviality could not 
halt there : but there was not another skin in the 
cabin ; the old host was quite sure of that I And 
yet on the accidental display of a tiny piece of gold 
by the young traveller, which showed that if he 
could drink he could also pay, another skin, and a 
plump one too, was produced — also by accident 
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perhaps. With such good society the night wore 
pleasantly away, and it was a late hour when the 
travellers betook themselves to a bed composed of 
dried leaves and wolf-skins, where they found a 
renewal of pleasure in that sound sleep that fatigue 
aided with wine, can bestow. With the morning, 
however, came less agreeable sensations ; the ad* 
ventitious stimulus was exhausted ; they knew that 
every moment they drew nearer to danger ; and it 
was in a somewhat sad, and a very reflective silence 
that the travellers pursued their journey. Yet, on 
emerging from a deep and gloomy ravine, when 
they saw full before them, smiling in the morning 
sun, the fertile plains of Italy — their lovely, native 
land from which they had long been exiles — a rap- 
ture of delight thrilled their hearts ; and, after a 
silent flash of tears, gave words to their tongue. 
" Onulf,** said the young man, pointing to the 
south, " there is the world's garden, whose recol- 
lections has made us sigh so often ! One of my 
heart's wishes is accomplished, for, come death 
when it may, I have seen Italy again I" — " And 
how beautiful she looks I" cried Onulf. << Bless that 
wide-spreading plain — that broad river that flows 
through it — and those distant blue mountains ! Bless 
those vine-clad hills, and the hundred brooks that 
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babble down their sides, and those tall poplar trees 
that grow by the streams, and the ilex that waves 
its green boughs on the steep mountains I Bless 
them all, for they are beautiful, and their like is 
not seen in the world I" With frequent exclama- 
tions like these, 'they descended the steep Alps, 
whose Italian side is incomparably more steep than 
the reverse ; thus resembling the inner side of a 
stupendous mound or dike, erected to secure a 
fair champaign from the ravages of the waves. 
Alas! that they should have proved so ineffica- 
cious in repelling the successive inundations of 
foes that have ravaged fair Italy, and drunk the 
waters of her river Po tinted with blood I * Our 
travellers, whose excited feelings rendered them 
insensible to fatigue — and the labour of climbing a 
mountain is nothing, as will be acknowledged by 
the experienced pedestrian, to that of its long 
steep descent— continued their journey by narrow 
paths, so rough and headlong that they seemed 
made only for the feet of the goat or the chamois, 
and at last gained the fair plain. They prose- 
cuted their way with increased speed, and towards 
noon came in sight of the castella or village of 
Rocalda. " Here we will rest," said Onulf; " it is 

* Filicaja's Sonnet. 
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twelve years since I left my humble home to eo^ter 
your father's service, and I have never seen my 
native spot since — there will be time too to say a 
paternoster and a reguiescat at my mother's grave, 
and then we will continue our journey I" He had 
scarcely uttered this pious resolve, when a Lom- 
bard noble, with his suite, was seen advancing 
towards them by the road that led to the village. 
They had their reasons for wishing to avoid such a 
rencounter, and turned to the right into some 
fields. But the Lombard, who observed their di- 
gression, spurred his horse, and, galloping towards 
them, bade them halt. " What men are ye," cried 
he when he came up to them, '< that avoid meet* 
ing us on the highway ? Are ye foreign spies, for 
your garbs are strange ? — or subjects, and true to 
King Grimoald ?" — << I should know that face and 
voice," said the young man to Onulf. '* Yes I it is 
Count Baudo, once my sire's liege — €md now he 
shall know who I am I" — " In the name of Saint 
John the Baptist!" whispered Onulf, " have a 
care I" 

" Villains and churls I do you not answer me ? — ^Let 
this teach you better manners I" and the Lombard 
raised a lance he carried in his hand, as if to strike* 
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The jomiger of the travellers retired a few steps, 
and dirowiBg off a thick fiir cap that almost con- 
cealed his face, and crossing his arms on his hreast, 
smd boldlj, <* I am what I am. Does Count Baudo 
know me now ?" 

" I do not," said the Count, " and still I desire 
that information of you r 

"Then have three years, and persecution, and 
sorrow and toil, much altered me," exclaimed the 
traveller, " for you have seen this face ere now — 
Ay I Count Baudo, and trembled at its frown I" 
■ ** Baudo has not been wont to tremble," replied 
the warrior proudly, " and again I say, — ^Who are 

** I am Bertarid, somewhile sovereign of you and 
of Italy, and still the son of the good King Aribert !" 
exclaimed the young man. 

" What words are those ? Bertarid — ^you I and 
in this hapless condition ?" cried the warrior, much 
moved. 

" I had brief time to make my toilet," said the 
fugitive prince, "when I fled from Milan, and, in 
sooth," he looked at his uncouth tattered attire, 
" the garment-makers on the banks of the Danube 
have neither the materiaU nor the skill of those 
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who dwell by the Tesino and the Po. And I have 
been a pedestrian wajrfarer since I parted with my 
friends the Huns I" 

" Prince Bertarid," said Baudo, who had atten- 
tively examined him as he spoke, <' I recognize you 
— and by that gaiety of spirit which misfortune has 
not broken I But why here in the lion's den ? — 
Ijvhither are you going*?" 

" To Pavia," replied Bertarid. 

^^To Pavia I" exclaimed the Count with astonish* 
ment. 

" Ay I to the court of him who holds my place~> 
to Grimoald I'* returned the Prince. 

Baudo rode back to the road, and with a sign of 
his hand bade his followers return to the casteUa* 
He then approached the Prince, and dismounting 
spoke to him with compassionate respect, if not 
with friendship. 

^^ Know you not," said he, '< that Grimoald ia 
firmly established on the throne, — that Italy has 
never been governed so strictly, — and that we all, 
from the lowliest chief to the highest duke of the 
Lombards, dread his severity and vigilance ?" 

" It is on this firm establishment and security I 
count," replied Bertarid; "for what can he now 
have to fear from me ? and why should he not per- 
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mil me all I desire — a quiet> modest life, in my 
own country ?" 

<<But your rank, your rights, your descent," 
reasoned the warrior, — '^ all must render you an ob- 
ject of suspicion to Grimoald, however modest and 
sincere may be your present wishes."- 

^ Count Baudo, report speaks fiurly of the mag-> 
nanimity of Grimoald, and the voice ci£ Heaven and 
earth would be raised against him, should he stain 
his hands with the blood of one who voluntarily 
du*ows himself on his protection." 

*^He was an invited guest, and he slew your 
brother by his own hearth," rejoined the Chie£ 

** To gain a crown," said Bertarid, but not with- 
out shuddering, << and now he hath it." 

^ And will Grimoald hesitate at any crime which 
he may think necessary to preserve it?" added 
Baudo. 

The dethroned King mused sadly for a while, and 
then said : — 

^< Hark ye. Sir Count I this is my last resource-— 
I have pondered on my fate, and am resolved — I 
go to Pavia I I have wandered so long, and have 
suffered so much, that, although with a spirit active 
for the enjoyment of life, and for whatever tempo- 
rary pleasure fate may throw in my way, I some- 
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times fancy I would rather meet death at cmce, 
than prolong such a life. When I escs^dfrom 
the walls of Milan at the approach of Grimoald, I 
crossed the Alps, and with this faithful inan, .my 
only attendant, I reached, afler a thousand perils, 
the residence of the Chagan of the Huns ; I clakned 
his protection, and the barbarian generously -ac- 
corded it My life among the Pagans, the peqile 
of strange gods and abominable customs, was not 
a pleasant one ; but amidst them I was safe, until 
Grimoald discovered the place of my retreat, and 
despatched a peremptory ambassador to intimate 
to the Hun that he must give me up, or at least 
withdraw his countenance and dismiss me from his 
territory. A war of extermination was the alterna- 
tive. The interests of the moment imposed on the 
Huns the necessity of preserving peace, at any 
price, with the Lombards ; and the Chagan, too 
generous to vgive me up to my enemies, secretly 
dismissed me, with a small purse of gold.* Since 
that moment, I have led the vagabond life of tlie 
accursed Jew — no one spot in this wide world 
would sustain me, — now here, now there, wretched 
every where I To day I have been received with 
open arms ; on the morrow, driven forth as an 

* Muratori, Annali, ann. 664. 
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object of- danger or suspicion. Where I have dis- 
closed my rank, I have speedily found motives to 
suspect that my hosts, to captivate the good-will of 
a powerful monarch, were devising the means of 
giving me over to Grimoald. And I have fled. 
Where I adapted my bearing and language to the 
lowliness of my appearance, I have been treated as 
a fugitive hind, whom every barbarian might revile 
or spit at, and thence also I have fled. Even among 
gentler tribes and kinder hosts, the wounds of for- 
tune have been unjustly attributed to the faults of 
the wounded. In truth, I have been a ship without 
sail and without rudder, driven to various ports 
and shor6s by the cold blasts of disastrous fortune. 
And when on these wild voyages, how would my 
heart beat, when I heard, as at times I would, those 
who spoke of my native land I — of fair Italy, in which 
I was bred and nourished till I attained the age of 
manhood, and where, with due permission, I desire 
to repose my tired soul, and finish the time that is 
given me to live !"* 

* The latter part of this speech is imitated from I>aiite*s 
lament on his own exile, than which I know nothing more 
eloquent and touching. '* Poich^ fu piacere de* cittadini della 
bellissima famosissima figlia di Roma, Fiorenza, di gittarmi 
fuor del suo dolce seno, nel quale nato e nodrito fui fino al 
Golmo della mia vita, e nel quale, con buona pace di quella, 
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The heart of the Prince's auditor was a kind but 
not a bold one. The first impulse of Baudo was 
to invite the fugitive to his home and his hospi- 
tality ; but the dread of Grimoald, whose power and 
vigilance and severity he had by no means exag^ 
gerated, deterred him, and he contented himself 
with saying : — 

" Prince Bertarid, your melancholy history brings 
tears to my eyes, and I no longer wonder at your 
desperate resolution. God go with you on your 
way ! I will be no hindrance to your steps, and 
may they lead you to better fortune than I fore^ 
see I For my sake, mention not this meeting !'* 
and, respectfully saluting, he galloped away. 

desidero con tutto il cuore di riposare 1' animo stanco, e termi-i 
niare il tempo che m' ^ dato. Per le parti quasi tutte, alle 
quali questa lingua si stende, mendicando sono andato, e 
mostrando contra mia voglia la piaga della fortuna, che suole 
ingiustamente molte volte essere imputata al piagato. Vera- 
mente io sono stato legno senza vela e senza governo, portato 
a diversi porti e foci e lidi dal vento secco che vapora la dolo- 
rosa poverta ; e sono apparito agli occhi a molti, che forse pw 
alcuna fama in altra forma m' aveano immaginato ; nel cos- 
petto de' quali non solamente mia persona invilio, ma di 
minot pregio si fece ogni opera, si gia fatta, come quella che 
fosse a fare. * • * • Qh patria mia ! Quanta pietk mi 
stringe per te, qual volta leggo, qual volta scrivo cosa che s 
reggimento civile abbia rispetto !*' Il Convito* 
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^^ A very churl]'* cried the Prmce mdignantly. 
*^ Ist this his courtesy to his somewhile king T* 

<<Let us be thankful for what we have/' said 
Qiuilfy speaking, after a long silence : << he might 
have ibound us hand and foot, and, presented in 
that manner, Bertarid would have a worse chance 
with Grimoald, than when freely presenting him- 

, "You are right," replied the Prince, " for so 
much I am Baudo's bounden servant. And now let 
IIS hasten to the village and procure dresses less 
likely to attract attention on the road. Then for 
Lodi with all the speed we may." 

We may spare the reader the particulars of a 
rustic toilet, and the journey across the Lombard 
{dain, and meet the travellers at the fair city of 
Lodi, where they arrived without accident. Here, 
as it had been previously concerted, they were 
to paf t, the devoted Onulf going on to Pavia, and 
the Prince remaining in secret, until he should 
receive an answer from Grimoald. The separa- 
tion of master and servant^ who had hardly been 
out of each other's sight for years,* was most pain- 
ful, and provoked by the imcertainty of the future, 
and of their ever meeting again on earth. 

The devoted follower, whose fears were more 

VOL. I. £ 
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for his royal master than himself, reached the 
capital in a few hours, and obtained without diffi- 
culty an audience of the King. 

The heart of Grimoald bounded with joy on hear- 
ing that the fugitive Bertarid was within his states ; 
but his first thoughts were, to secure by his death 
his future tranquillity. More humane feelings how- 
ever succeeded, and he determined to give the 
dethroned prince the humble asylum he sought, 
and leave him to the enjoyment of the life of a 
private individual in his dominions. Onulf could 
scarcely credit his good fortune when he heard 
Grimoald accede to his master's propositions, and 
pledge the word of a king that Bertarid might 
come to his court without danger or fear. With 
this message he returned to Lodi, and with his 
master speedily re-appeared at Pavia. 

On entering the royal hall, Bertarid would have 
knelt before the King, but Grimoald embraced him, 
(he had no dagger in his hand this time I) gave 
him a fraternal kiss, and assured him with a solemn 
oath, that henceforward he was safe, and should 
experience nothing but kind treatment from him.* 
A palace in Pavia was assigned to Bertarid, and 
it was the King's care to provide him with all 

* Paul. Diac. lib. v. cap. 2. 
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that was considered in those times essential to the 
domestic economy of a person of rank. 

It could not but happen, that among the citizens 
of Pavia there would be some attached to the de- 
throned prince, and who, though they might not even 
contemplate his restoration to the throne, would be 
anxious to contribute to his happiness in the inferior 
condition in which they saw him. They visited him 
at his residence, and as his manners were attrac- 
tive, and his spirit most convivial, their visits soon 
fatpcame both long and frequent. These innocent 
circumstances were misrepresented to Grimoald 
by some of his courtiers, and Bertarid soon had to 
learn tliat the King's suspicions were awakened, 
and that his situation was not so safe as it should 
be. Addicted by temperament and habit to wine, 
he now increased his potations, and studiously 
exaggerated their effects ; and as the first Brutus 
had blinded his tyrant by an assumed idiotcy, so 
he thought to lull the apprehensions of his, by 
gaining the celebrity of a confirmed drunkard — a 
character incompatible with lofty aspirations or 
ambitious projects. Had he at the same time 
shut himself up from society, he might have sue-, 
ceeded, but this he could not do. 

Meanwhile his enemies were at work^ and Grim- 

£2 
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oald, to whom they were incessantly representing 
that he was on the eve of losing his throne, at last 
despising the solemn yow he had registered in 
Heaven, and the rights of hospitality and huma- 
nity, determined that Bertarid should die. The 
traitor had recourse to art, prudently desiring that 
so horrid a deed should be perpetrated with as 
little noise as possible. 

On a certain evening Grimoald, sent from the 
royal table (a token of friendship and consideration 
still prevalent in eastern countries, and perhaps 
then recognised by the Lombards) a present of 
choice dishes, and an abundant supply of pre- 
cious wines, with the view that Bertarid, by ban- 
queting and drinking, might reduce himself to a 
helpless state of inebriety, when it would be easy 
to dispose of him as the t3rrant wished. 

Whatever may have been the virtues and the vices 
of the prince, he seems to have possessed in an ex- 
traordinary degree, the secret, if it is one, of secur- 
ing the fidelity and affection of attendants. He 
had sat himself down to carouse on the insidious 
draughts, when a menial whispered in his ear the 
whole of Grimoald's plot. Instead, therefore, of 
drinking wine, Bertarid had water put in the silver 
cup, which he drank at frequent intervals to the 
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King's health. As soon as he could, feigning 
drunkenness, he retired to his chamber, and sum- 
moned the faithful Onulf to consult on what was 
to be done on this new crisis of his fortunes* But 
they scarcely had time to collect their thoughts 
when they heard a noise below, and on looking 
out saw that the house was surrounded by the 
guards of the King. The next moment a happy 
inspiration came to Onulf. He and another con- 
fidential servant attired their master in the dress 
of a slave, and loading on his shoulders a mattress, 
with bed-clothes and a bear's skin, Onulf drove 
him before, swearing at him most lustily, and even 
beating him with a stick. On reaching the be- 
leaguerers without the house, the guards inquired 
what music was that. " Ah I Sirs," replied Onulf, 
<* this ragged rascal had prepared my bed in the 
chamber of that foul drunkard Bertarid, who is 
snoring there, up-stairs, drowned in his wine. I will 
no longer stay with that madman I To my home ! 
to my home I" and giving a fresh oath and blow 
to the prince, they both passed on imdetected. 

Shortly after the King sent an order that Ber- 
tarid should be brought to the palace. The guards 
entered and knocked at the prince's door. A 
voice within begged them for charity to let his 
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poor master sleep a few minutes, for he was really 
so overpowered with wine* that he could not stand 
on his feet. This was the voice of Bertarid's stew- 
ard, who had shut himself up in the chamber on 
his master's departure. A messenger went to 
Grimoald with this request, but anon returned 
with an imperative command to carry the drunk- 
ard forthwith to the palace. 

" Oh, for charity, let my poor master sleep a 
little longer, and make less noise I" replied the 
steward. 

" Open the door I" cried the guards, " and let 
us obey the King's orders I" 

" I cannot leave my master's head ! he will be 
choked in his wine I" said the steward. 

" Open the door, or we will force it I" bawled 
the guards furiously. 

" Presently, presently, my masters I only a little 
moment I" was the answer from within. 

At length the guards, who perceived that the 
steward was temporizing with them, carried their 
threats into execution, and broke open the door 
of the chamber. Their surprise and mortification 

* '' Si ootto dal vino" is the familiar and expressive Italian 
phrase used by Muratori. 
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Tvere great, when, instead of seeing the prince, 
only the domestic appeared as its occupant. 

** Slave I where is your master ? — where is 
Bertarid ?" 

" You may see he is not here," replied the 
steward. 

** But where is he ?'* cried the guards, who had 
searched every comer of the apartment. 

" I do not know ; but' I can tell you where I 
wish hun to be,— where you can never find him I" 
said the domestic boldly. 

Duped and exasperated, the soldiers seized the 
poor Lombard by his long hair and dragged him 
into the presence of the King, as one accessary to 
Bertarid's flight, and deserving death. To their 
surprise, Grimoald, afler having ordered them to 
release the steward, turned mildly to him, and 
questioned him as to the mode of escape employed 
by the prince. The domestic felt his last moment 
was approaching, yet he clearly described what had 
passed, and congratulated himself on the part he, 
as a faithful servant, had sustained for his master. 

Having heard him to the end, the King turned 
round to his guards and household, and asked what 
such a man, who had laboured to elude his orders, 
merited. — << A thousand torments and death I" 
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the M i ii fCT M J Toice. Bat die Kiag-'s m^ns- 
uiUiUj trioDmhcd* 

"^ Not to r exdnmed he. '^ Bj mj God ! he 
meritft ererj reward, tar he hadi not hesitarte^ to 
ei^MMe hift IHe to ore his nnster T and thes, ad- 
dreamg the steward, he added : ^ From this mo- 
ment, be mmdiered amoi^ mj senrants — ease and 
affloence shall be jours ; — and if joa hot preserre 
tor joar new master the same fidehtj joa hate 
riiown lor Bertarid, I shaD be the gainer !*^ 

The li^lowing daj it was known throi^hoat 
Faria that Onolf had not esoqied with the prince, 
but had taken sancrtuarj in the cterdi of Saiat 
Midiael the ArchangeL On the Kill's word of 
hoooor being pledged for his safety, he left the 
asylum of the altar and appeared at the royal 
palace. 

To Grimoald, who was desirous of knowing the 
&rther particulars of Bertarid's flight, he replied, 
that he had lowered the prince fitnn the walls of 
the city with a rope ; and that he had been unabl^ 
alone as he then was, to make good his own de- 
scent, which he &in would have done^ to foQow 
his beloved master. 

" You too have done well !" cried the King with 
proper feeling : ^< depart in peace, fidthful and 
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noble man — ^with liberty, I accord you the tranquil 
enjoyment of whatever property you may possess 
in this our city^ or in our states elsewhere." 

Onulf bowed and retired. Yet a short time 
after, on appearing at the palace and being asked 
by the King how his life passed, he candidly re- 
plied that he should prefer dying with his old 
master Bertarid, to living elsewhere in the midst 
of pleasures. Grimoald then siunmoned and inter- 
rogated Bertarid's steward, and hearing from him 
a similar answer, he dismissed them both, with 
servants, horses, and other valuable presents, and a 
-guard moreover of his own troops to escort them 
on^ their journey. " And thus," in the words of 
the annalist, "having both made up good and 
abimdant baggage, they went away to France to 
find their most beloved master Bertarid."* 

That yoimg prince, whose life was destined to 
aboimd in such singular adventures, on escaping 
from the walls of Pavia, swam the broad Tesino, 
and finding a horse at pasture in a neighbouring 
meadow, he mounted it, and with all possible speed 
rode to the city of Asti, where he had some tried 
friends. From Asti he repaired to Turin, and 
probably not fancying himself safe from Grimoald 

* Muratori. 
£ 5 
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in any part of Italy, he speedily took his departure 
thence, again crossed the Alps, and this time sou^t 
refuge not by the Danube, but the Seine or Loire. 
In Clothaire III., King of Paris and Burgundy, 
the fugitive found a prince less fearful of the 
Lombard power, and more inclined to war than 
the Chagan of the Huns, his former host ; for, on 
exposing to him the unjust usurpation of Grimoald, 
the strength of his own party in Italy, and the 
facility of his recovering his throne, the French 
sovereign prepared for hostilities, and marched an 
army towards the Alps, the year after Bertarid's 
second flight. The forces of Clothaire took the 
route of Provence, entered Italy by Piedmont, and 
arrived with none or slight opposition under Asti. 
But there ceased their triumph. Grimoald, who 
enjoyed the reputation of warlike valour united to 
all the artifices of war, met them with a formidable 
army. For some time the Lombards and the 
Franks seem to have remained in sight of each 
other without engaging ; but one afternoon that 
the latter made some demonstrations, Grimoald, as 
if seized by a sudden panic, broke up his camp 
and retired on Asti. He retreated, but he left a 
formidable enemy to contend with the Franks. 
He abandoned on the ground a portion of his bag- 
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gage, an immense quantity of provisions, and wines 
the strongest Piedmont produced. The Franks, 
who may have been short of rations in their own 
encampment, no sooner fell upon these good things 
than they began to make the usual use or abuse <^ 
them. The retreating Lombards were forgotten, 
and by night&ll, disordered and drunk, but few of 
the Franks were in condition, not to follow them, 
but to stand on their own legs. The bountiful 
host was at hand to make them pay for what they 
had eaten and drunk I At the dead of night, when 
buried in sleep and inebriety, Grimoald rushed 
upon them, and with such slaughterous effect, that 
few escs^d to tell the tale of their reverses in 
France.* 

The result of this expedition, besides destroying 
all Bertarid's sanguine hopes, may well have cooled 
the affections of his ally ; but Clothaire III. died, 
sanguinary revolutions, and other sovereigns, of 
brief reigns, succeeded in France, and the fate of 
the fugitive Lombard was indeed miserable and 
uncertain. When, after vicissitudes of fortune, all 
but equal to his own, Dagobert II. grasped the 
French sceptre, Bertarid saw arrive at his court a 



* Paul. Diac According to whom, the field of slaughter, 
very near the dty of Asti, was called in his days ^' Rio. 
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friendly embassy from his eternal enemy King 
Grimoald. This could not but excite his alarm; 
and fearing some awkward trick from the members 
of the embassy themselves, he, who had fled so 
often, again took to flight, and with no other suite 
than the faithful Onulf and his steward. And now, 
whither could he go ? He had tried the greater 
part of the continent of Europe, £rom the Danube 
to the Po, from the Po to the Seine, and had 
found no resting-place I But the deep sea flowed 
between that continent and an island formed for 
liberty: — the Anglo-Saxons were hospitable and of 
good faith — ^he determined to repair whither the 
oppressed from all lands have since sought and 
found an inviolate sanctuary — to England. 

The prince and his attendants reached the 
French coast, and saw before them, on the edge 
of a dark stormy sea, and beneath a sky scarcely 
less gloomy and troubled, a long, low, white ridge, 
the humble exterior that our glorious native land 
offers to the gazer £rom a foreign shore. 

" Onulf," said the Prince, with a feeling of des- 
pondency, " this is not all so inviting as fair Italy 
seen from the Alps !" 

" Alas I no I" replied the follower; " but, unlike 
false friends, it may improve on closer acquaintance: 
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-^it looks rough and repulsive, but it may afford a 
safe asylum, which is more than we can say of any 
spot we have hitherto wandered in !" 

<< Amen I" said Bertarid, and he embarked with 
his suite, to try the terra incognita. 

Scarcely, however, were the sails unfurled, and 
the vessel put to sea, when a person on the strand 
demanded, with a loud voice, whether Bertarid 
were on board. 

" He is here," was the reply. 

" Then tell him," said .the same voice, " to re- 
turn to his home, for Grimoald his enemy died 
three days ago I"* 

The exile's heart leaped in his breast at such an 
intimation, and impatient to speak with him who 
gave it, he ordered the mariners to return to shore. 
But when on land, not a person was to be seen. 

The information, if indeed given, must have been 
miraculous, considering the short time of three 
days, and the distance £rom Italy to the Manche, 
and the superstition of the age authorized him to 
believe that the voice was the voice of God. The 
visit to the Anglo-Saxons was abandoned, and Ber- 
tarid, by cautious and rapid journeys, hastened to 
look after the Lombards. 

* Muratoii, Annali, ann. 671* 
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Arriving once more, and with transport aiid impa- 
tience, at the bold confines of Italy, he again de* 
spatched Onulf as his messenger, with instructions 
to meet him at a certain spot on an hout appointed. 

His long sufferings were now to end ; for when 
he reached the place of rendezvous, he found not 
only Onulf, with confirmation of the reported 
death of the usurper,* but a number of the Lom- 
bard chieftains and officers of the royal court, 
provided with the regalia, and all that was proper 
for his reception as their king. To the nobles was 
joined a multitudinous assemblage of the Lombard 

* The death of King Orimoald is thus related by the Loin- 
bard historian. For some indisposition he had a vein opened^ 
nine days after which, shooting at the bow with all his force, 
to strike a distant pigeon, he burst open the vein, and this 
wound killed him, though it was rumoured by some that the 
doctors applied poisoned medicines to his arm, on purpose to 
send him to the other world. The following character of the 
man by Muratori (we may spare the reader his discussion 
whether Orimoald were an Arian or an orthodox Catholic^ is 
brief and quaint. 

'' Fu principe temuto da tutti, gagliardo di corpo, arditis- 
simo nelle imprese, calvo di capo ; nudriva una bella barba, e 
in awedutezza ebbe pochi pari.'* 

During his reign he improved the code of laws, and disap- 
proved, though he could not prevent, the abuse of duelling, or 
the absurd practice of referring men's guilt or innocence to a 
trial at arms. 
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people ; both classes long since tired of Grimoald, 
who had not rendered a usurped crown popular by 
mildness and his subjects' love, but had kept it on 
his head through his violence and their fears ; and 
both now, with tears of joy and demonstrations of 
affection and enthusiasm, welcomed back their old 
master, who, after nine years of exile and sorrow, 
returned to his country and his throne.* Bertarid 
entered his capital Pavia, which he had quitted by 
dangling at a rope, amidst a nation's joyous accla- 
mations, with a retinue of nobles and warriors, and 
Onulf his preserver by his side. He gave the 
brightest lustre to the throne he re-ascended ; and 
P^ul the Deacon, who recorded his eventful life, 
terminates with this eulogium : — 

^^ He was a loving prince, a good catholic, en- 
dowed with rare piety, a scrupulous observer of 
justice, and, above all, charitable and the £riend of the 
poor. His misfortunes had taught him mercy and 
humility, virtues rarely learned in high and pros- 
perous fortunes." 

Romoald Duke of Benevento, the son of the late 
usurper, did not attempt to dispute the crown with 

* " Bertarido comparve di nuovo in Italia, e ricevuto fu 
con gioja dai Longobardi, chp P antico loro signore desidera* 
Tano." — Bossi, Storia d' Itaua, cap. zziv. 
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Bertarid, and on his application, at once gave up 
Rodelinda his wife, and his son Cunibert, who, ever 
since his first flight from Milan, had been kept in 
prison at Benevento. 



Seven years after this happy restoration, the fol- 
lowing facts occurred, which are too interesting and 
honourable to the Lombard king to be passed over 
in silence. 

A certain Wilfred, Bishop of York, driven from 
his home by some intrigue among the Anglo-Saxons, 
reached the dominions of Bertarid on his way to 
Rome. Whilst there, messengers arrived from Eng- 
land, offering immense sums to the king if he would 
throw the bishop in prison, and prevent his going to 
Rome. The exiled ecclesiastic appeared at the 
palace, and was informed by the king of the answer 
he had given his enemies. 

" In my younger days, I also was driven from my 
country. I went a hapless wanderer, and sought 
and found refuge from a certain king of the Huns, 
and of the sect of the Pagans, who, with an oath to 
his false God, pledged himself never to give me into 
the hands of mine enemies, nor to betray me. After 
some time the ambassadors of mine enemies came 
and promised with an oath to the same king, to give 
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him a bushel full of gold coins if he would place me 
in their power, that they might kill me. To which 
the king answered, < I would expect death from the 
Gods if I committed this iniquity, and trampled on 
the vow made to my divinities.' Now, how much 
the more I, who know and adore the true God, 
ought to be far from such a crime ? I would not 
give my soul to gain the whole world I"* 

* To £ddiu8 Stephanos, a cotemporaiy, who wrote the 
Life of Saint Wilfred of York, we are indebted for this beauti- 
ful passage. See Muratori, Annali, ann. 664 ; but Mabillon 
has inserted the whole of the saint's life. See Ssecul. Bene- 
dicdn. t. iv. p. 1. 
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AJ). 671—774. 

LOMBARD PERIOD ENDED. 



A.D. 
671. 



The Roman bishops and popes were every year in* 
creasing their influence and pretensions, but the Vatican 
was frequently disgraced by unseemly discord, and at 
times, two, or even three priests or monks pretended to 
the dignity, to gain or secure which, they would employ 
the temporal arm. An instance may be worth giving. 

The Archdeacon Pasqual, seeing that Pope Conon was 687. 
at the point of death, intrigued with Platyn the Exarch of 
the Eastern Emperor, whose authority Rome still recog- 
nised, and by the promise of a present of a hundred pounds 
of gold, induced the Imperial officer to order those who 
represented him at Rome to elect Pasqual immediately 
on the Pope's death. The majority of the clergy, and a 
part of the Roman people, rejected the choice, and pro- 
ceeded to the election of a certain Theodore. The popu> 
lar Pope was the more active of the two, and seized and 
occupied the interior of the Lateran Palace, while Pasqual 
assembled his forces without. The furious schism was 
vei^ging to a dvil war, when the wisest among the 
Romans determined to prevent it, by electing a third 
pope, which was done in the person of Sergius, a Sicilian. 
Theodore presently submitted, but the Archdeacon Pas- 
qual was more obstinate, or counted more on the arms of 
the flesh. In fact, the Greek Exarch appeared suddenly 
at Rome, and insisted on the recognition of PasquaL 
The mass of the Romans, however, by this time adhered 
to Sergius ; and the Oreek, indifferent to aught but his 
promised bribe, agreed to leave them the Pope of their 
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^^' choice, on condition of their paying him one hundred 
* pounds of gold. This was done, and the Church of Rome 
must have been poor at the time, if, to pay it, they were 
obliged to pledge the golden chaplets and other ornaments 
suspended before the tomb of Saint Peter. 
688. About this time, Cunibert the Lombard king (son and 
successor to Bertarid) married Ermelinda, a daughter of 
an Anglo-Saxon king reigning in England. 
690. Cunibert was driven from his throne by Alachis Lom- 
bard Duke of Trent and Brescia, but was restored shortly 
after. The story of the fall of the usurper is curious. 

Alachis, on his rapid march to recover Pavia, crossed 
the river Adda, but there he was brought to pause by the 
presence of an army commanded by the King Cunibert* 
The King, anxious to spare the blood of his people, chal- 
lenged the traitor to single combat, but Alachis dreaded 
his valour or his strength. '^1 know Cunibert for a 
drunkard and an idiot, '^ said he ; '' but nevertheless, I 
remember, when we were both youths, we found in the 
Palace of Pavia some sheep of extraordinary size, which 
Cunibert, seizing by the wool on their backs, could lift Mp 
in the air with one hand — a thing that I could never do." 
The armies advanced against each other in the field of 
Coronate, not far from Como; but before the combat 
began, Zeno, a deacon of the church of Pavia, a person 
devotedly attached to the King, requested that Cunibert 
would permit him to wear his royal arms in the fight, 
and this from the consideration that if he (the King) 
were to fall, all would be lost, whereas the death of a 
humble deacon were of small import ; and should he 
survive and be victorious, Cunibert's glory would be the 
greater for having conquered the usurper by the arms of 
one of his servants. The gallant King did not relish 
such advice ; but^ mastered by the prayers and tears of his 
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friend the priest, and of all those who were about his ^•^• 
person, he at length consented, and resigned his arms to 
the deacon, who at once put himself at the head of the 
troops, where he was taken by both friend and foe for 
Ciinibert. The battle began with fury. The usurper 
Alachis, knowing that if he could dispose of Cunibert, 
victory would be certain, found him, or rather his armour, 
in the mel^e, and charged with such numbers of his war- 
riors, and with such vigour, that the Deacon Zeno was 
thrown from his horse and slain. Those of Cunibert^s 
troops who witnessed the fall of him they thought their 
king, turned and fled, and the royal army was thrown in 
confusion. But when, at the command of the exulting 
Alachis, some of his followers dismounted, and removing 
the helmet to cut off the head of their victim, discovered 
to him, not the well-known features of the King, but the 
shaven sconce of a priest, his disappointment and rage 
were boundless, and he cried aloud that nothing was done 
as yet ; that the battle was stUl to fighc ; but if Ood gave 
him victory, he vowed to fill a well with the noses and 
ears of priests. 

Meanwhile Cunibert, galloping among his dismayed 
anny, raised his visor, to show them that their King had 
not fallen. They rallied, but before again proceeding to 
blows, Cunibert again proposed single combat. Several 
of the tyrant's followers urged him to accept the chal- 
lenge. Alachis replied, that he saw in the royal standard 
the image of Saint Michael the Archangel, before which 
he had taken his oath of allegiance, and that he could not 
fight with Cunibert. " My Lord," cried a warrior, " it 
is through fear you look at that standard ; but this is not 
the time for such reflections I" A general engagement was 
therefore renewed ; Alachis was defeated and killed ; those 
of his army who escaped the sword and the lance were 
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A.D. drowned io the waters of the Adda : the sacrifice of deri- 
■ ' cal noses and ears was spared, and King Cunibert, retum- 
ing to Pavia, raised a sumptuous sepulchre over the body 
of the devoted deacon* who had been slain in his stead. 
696. The city of Ravenna, the residence of the Imperial 
Exarch, was so badly governed by the Greeks, and sucb 
were the ferocity and brutality of its population, that 
they were accustomed, young and old, nobles and ple- 
beians, and of both sexes, to amuse themselves on Sun- 
days and other holidays with combats, throwing stones 
at each other with slings. This year the most dreadful 
tumults ensued from the brutal practice, and the combat 
was renewed within the city of Ravenna, not only with 
stones, but with dubs and swords. The party conquered 
meditated a sanguinary and treacherous revenge. On a 
Sunday they invited their opponents to a dinner, simu- 
lating peace and friendship : — they murdered all their 
guests, and hid their bodies under ground, or threw them 
into the cloaca of the city. If in the dark ages I have 
attempted to elucidate, the Church of Rome and the dergy 
are frequently found preeminent in bloodshed and crime, 
for they were men like the rest, and exposed to the same 
destructive influences of ignorance and barbarity, still a 
tribute of praise will now and then be demanded by 
actions of theirs, conceived and executed in the true 
spirit of Christianity, which redressed the wrongs that 
temporal governors disregarded, and preserved humanity 
from sinking utterly to the ferine state. On the present 
occasion, the Archbishop of Ravenna ordered penitential 
processions and fasts for three days, after which the 

* Paul. Diac. lib. v. c. 38 et seq. Muratori, Annali^ 
ann. 690. Bossi, Storia d' Italia. Lib. cxi. cap. 24. 
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bodies of the murdered were found and decently buried ; a. d. 
the murderers were punished, their houses were levelled 
with the ground, and so great were the horror and aver- 
sion inspired by the ecclesiastic, that no man would touch 
their furniture or other moveable property, which was 
homed in a heap, and the site thenceforward went by 
the name of the '' Street of the Assassins." 

The Roman Church, at this period, was subject to un- 
just and not unfrequent persecutions on the part of the 
Maxperar at Constantinople, the most important conse- 
quence of which was, the rise of the Popes in respect and 
power. 

dsolf, the Duke .of Benevento, without the orders or 701. 
approbation of the Lombard king, attacked the Campa- 
nia of Rome : he took Soro, Arpino, and Aroe, burned 
and sacked many other places, and carried away a vast 
number of priscmers. Pope John VI. came to the succour 
of humanity, and his ambassadors (his priests) and some 
gold Induced the Lombard duke to return to Benevento, 
giving up his captives. 

The Slaves, or Sdavonians, who had already been trou- 706. 
Ueeome to Italy, made a formidable irruption into Friuli, 
and killed in battle the Lombard duke of that province. 
This fragment of their history is extremely romantic and 
chivalrous, and shows how much the Lombards piqued 
themselves on their personal courage and fidelity, and 
« the point of honour." 

About the same time their king, Aribert II. the 
moat cruel monster perhaps that ever sat on their throne, 
to secure the friendship of the Apostolic See, made to 
Pope John VII. a donation of extensive territories in the 
Cklttian Alps. 

The Lombard king, Liutprand, added some laws to the 713. 
code, and in the preamble (with or without the consent 
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A. D. of the Roman Church) he styles himself ^ Christian and 
Catholic King of the Lombard nation, the beloved of 
CK)d.*** In the course of this reign, several other addi- 
tions were made to the laws, all tending to prove an ad- 
vancement in civilization and the science of government. 
727. For some time Italy had been convulsed from one end 
to the other, by the Iconoclastic heresy ; but it was in this 
year that the intrepid Pope Gregory II. animated the 
Italians to resist the Greeks, and bade defiance to the 
Emperor at Constantinople. The worship of the holy 
images was insisted upon ; it was declared a sin or an 
heresy to pay tribute to the Emperor ; and as the Lombard 
King, Liutprand at this jimcture attacked Ravenna, the 
seat of the Greek government in Italy, it is probable he 
did so with the consent of the energetic Pope. An un- 
successful conspiracy was imdertaken by the Greeks and 
their partisans to put Pope Gregory to death within the 
city of Rome. The next year, besides Ravenna, Classe, 
and many other places of the Exarchate, were taken by 
the Lombards. It was this co-operation of the Lombards 
that saved the Apostolic See from ruin. In less than two 
years, Ravenna, and the other cities of the Pentapolis, fell 
again into the hands of the Gh*eeks. About the same time 
Liutprand waged a less fortunate war against the Dukes 
of Spoleto and Benevento — Lombard princes who had long 
considered themselves almost wholly independent of the 
kings of Lombardy. 
735* The heroic victor of the Saracens, Charles Martel, Go- 
vernor by name, but, by fact, Eling of the French mo- 
narchy, had long entertained a friendly correspondence 

* ^^ Christianus et Catholicus Deo dilectse gentis Lan^ 
gobardorum Rex.'' — Leges Langobard. p. 11, t. 1. Rer. 
ItaUc 
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with the King of the Lombards ; and now that he law the a.d. 
'jhanr approaching when he oould assume for himself or his ' ^^' 
cfeoldren the name and the crown of a monarch, he sent 
liii wm Pepin to the court of Pavia, begging lautprand to 
aeoept him as a child of honour or adoption. King Liut- 
.prand gladly consented, and the function was performed 
with all solemnity, the King having with his own hand 
eat off the hair of the young Prince Pepin, which, ac- 
oording to Paul Wamefrid, signified in the style of those 
dmes, that thenceforth he held him as his own son. 
Shortly after, having made him many and magnificent 
'frasents, he sent him back to France to his natural 
fiilher.'^* 

At the prayer of Charles Martel, who was again attack- 739. 
ed by the Saracens, Liutprand marched with a formidable 
'artkiy to his aid. At this movement the Saracens aban- 
-dmied their enterprize. This event was inmiediately fol- 
lowed by others of a most important nature, that con* 
"Viilsed Italy and prepared the ruin of the Lombards. The 
testimony of historians is contradictory, and the facts 
would be too long to examine. In another war between 
Liutprand and the Duke of Spoleto, the King was accused 
cf having devastated part of the territories appertaining 
to the Pope; whilst he, on his side, was indignant at his 
oonquered enemy (the Duke of Spoleto) being received 
and protected at Rome, whence he soon issued, and it was 
iaid, under the Pope's protection, and certainly with Ro- 
man troops as allies, to renew the war against the King 
of Lombardy. As early as 728-9, Gregory II., hard 
pressed by the Lombards, had invited Charles Martel into 
Italy to protect him against Liutprand and the Greek 
Emperor at the same time ; and now (in 740) the invita- 

* Muratori, Annali, ann. 73d. 
VOL. I. F 
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don was pressingly repeated by Oregory III., who saw 
the states of the Church ravaged, and Rome herself 
threatened, by the irritated Lombards. Bnt Charies satiif- 
fied himself with returning presents and most dittifctl 
messages to the Papal nunzios ; Gregory III. died, and 
the tiara descended to Zachariah, who, though by birth a 
Greek, felt for the honour of Italy, and saw the imi»m- 
dence of recurring, as his predecessors had done, to foreign 
arms. A pacific embassy reconciled Liutprand, who, 
after a short time, resigned to ^^ '3aint Peter*' the towns 
he had occupied. Unfortunately, however, Liutprand 
continued to alarm Italy ^<with a vexatious ahemativ* of 
hostility and truce,*' * the popes continued ininiiod, and 
the people unhappy. 

A.D. Liutprand died. Ddebrand his nephew, who had been 

'^^^* associated in his government nine years, was deprived of 
the crown seven months after his death, and Rachis Doke 
of Friuli was elected. 

749. A truce which had existed between the Lombards and 
the Greek exarch was broken this year ; and, irritated by 
some acts of treachery on the part of the Romans, Radiis 
seized several towns of the Pentapolis and besieged Fera- 
gia. Pope Zachariah hastened to spare blood, and vash. 
was' the effect of his tears and representations, that the 
King not only relinquished the siege, but his throne and 
the world, and shortly after with his wife and daughter 
received the monastic habit at Rome. He was soceeedad 
by his brother Astolf. 

752. ' Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, was recognised as 
King of France by the Pope, and his master, the legSti- 
xnate King Chilperic, was made a monk. This same 

* Gibbon, chap, xlix. 
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year, Astolf^ withthe natural ambition that had animated AD. 
hia predeoeiaorsy made wbt on the €hreek exarchate, an4 ^^^* 
avowed oc betrayed hia intention of nniting Italy under 
one jUwnfaapd sceptre. 

P<^ Stephen II., who had in vain remonstrated, re- 753. 
patied to France, where he induced F^in to take up 
amjis and chastise the Lombards. ^ 

The Pqpe returned to Italy in the rear of a strong army 754. 
that beat the Lombards at the oAttMe, or passes of the Alps. 
The victorious. Pepin then besieged Astolf in Pavia, and 
ipon induced him to treat for peace. The Lombard King 
engaged himself by solemn oaths, giving hostages for their 
falfilment, to restore all the towns and territories he had 
occupied to the Pope, and then Pepin returned to France. 

Instead of restoring what he had promised, Astolf, in a 755. 
fury of revenge, marched against the Pope, who had re- 
pspbred to Reme. He is accused of having exercised great 
violence and cruelty in the open country, of having stolen 
from the churches without the walls sundry bodies of 
saints, (rdics of matchless value in those days,) and 
finally of having laid siege to the city itself. At his first 
apparition, Pope Stephen had despeti^uid envoys by sea, 
to claim again the interference and protection of the 
French king, but time passed and he received no answer. 
It was then he resorted to the extraordinary expedient of 
-sending a letter- to Pepin, purporting to have been written 
by the Apostle Peter himself, who summoned the French 
King, in the most pathetic terms, to hasten to the aid of 
Rome. Eternal life inparadise was his reward if obe- 
dient and prompt, and the alternative waa eternal perdi- 
tion. Such an invitation could scarcely be declined .* Pe- 
pin again crossed the Alps; and Astolf, who seems 
Uiroughout to h«ve made very false estimates of his pow«rs 
of resistance, was even more unfortunate than the pre- 

f2 
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^* ceding year.^ Again besieged in Pavia, he purchased 
peace by a large sum of money, and the obligation to sur* 
render not merely what he had promised before, but 
several additional districts to which hitherto the popes 
had never pretended. The victorious king repaired to 
Rome, and then it is that the donation of the exarchate 
and the Pentapolis, which certainly were not his to give, 
is said to have been made by Pepin to Stephen — a dona- 
tion on which thenceforth the popes mainly founded 
their right to the sovereign possession of the territories of 
the Church, or the patrimony of Saint Peter. Yet the 
act or instrument of this donation was never produced ; 
and Ariosto, with wicked wit, places it with many other 
strange and lost things — in the moon. 

756. Astolf died without children, and after some violent 
discussions in the Lombard diet, Desiderius, with whom 
the monarchy was fated to expire, ascended the throne. 
He was soon opposed by an ex*king of the Lombards, 
the same Rachis, who had renounced the crown for ^le 
cowl, becoming a monk in the monastery of Monte Casino. 
To strengthen himself, Desiderius sought the assistance of 
the Pope, with ample promises of obedience and resti- 
tution, and he was principally indebted to Stephen for his 
kingdom and the quiet retreat of his rival, who returned 
to the Benedictines. 

758. We find the Pope (Paul I. who had succeeded to Ste- 
phen II.) entreating Pepin again to carry his arms into 
Italy, to oblige the Lombard king to keep his promises ; 
while Desiderius 'complains, on his side, that the Church 
of \Rome had excited the Dukes of Spoleto and Benevento 
to rise against him, the Pope even giving his benediction 
in private to the arms of the rebeb. These Lombard 
dukes, evidently at the instigation of the Pope, declared 
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^emsfelves the lieges of King Pepin, and also claimed the ' 
protection of his arms. 

: The Lombards, who had been in sudi constant warfare ^^' 
with the Church, were called upon by the Faithful to 
chastise a sacrilegious intruder in the chair of St. Peter, 
and it was Desiderius who deposed the false Pope Constan- 
tine, and procured for the Church the liberty of election. » 
The most horrible cruelties were committed by the Ro- 
mans on the schismatic or unsuccessful party. The tear* 
ing out of eyes was a familiar atrocity. 

The new Pope, (Stephen III.) who owed the titfa to '^^* 
Desiderius, was further indebted to him for his life, the 
Lombard king saving him from a conspiracy of the 
Romans. 

Bertha, the widow of Pepin aiid mother of Charlemagne '7'^^* 
and Carloman, who now occupied between them the; vast 
Frank monarchy, visited the Lombard king at Pavia, 
and treated for the following intermarriages :».0isla, heir 
daughter, and sister of Charlemagne, was to be given to 
Adelchi, the son of Desiderius ; and two daughters of the 
Lombard king were to be given, one to Charlemagne, 
and one to his brother. Such a triple alliance, by strength- 
ening the Lombards, could not but be opposed to the am- 
bitious views of the Church of Rome, and the project no 
soonec reached the ears of Pope Stephen IIL than he 
showed his implacable hatred and his dark ingratitude to 
Desiderius, to whom he was so deeply a debtor, by writing 
a letter, in which the King and the whole Lombard race ■ 
were loaded with the most vituperous terms, to dissuade 
the Frank monarchs from the match. This furious epistle 
succeeded in part : Carloman refused his spouse elect, but 
Charlemagne married his. 

Charlemagne, without alleging offence cnr cause, tepu- 771. 
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A.i>. diated his Lombard wife and sent her back to her father. 
771 

*' who profoundly felt the insult. At the end of the same 

year Carloman died — ^his brother Charlemagne seized his 
states, and his widow fled with her sons to Italy, where 
she sought and found an asylum m the Court of King 
Desiderius. 
772. The disputes between the Londiards and the popes, 
which had scarcely ever ceased, were renewed with great 
violence. Desiderius, advancing towards Rome, proposed 
that the Pope (now Adrian I.) shoiUd anolfit and recog- 
liise as kings the orphans of Carloman, dispossessed by 
their unnatural unde Charlemagne. On this condition 
he would complete every engagement he had contracted 
with the pontiffs. But interest and fear bound the 
Pope to the powa^ul Frank monarch, and he pertinaci- 
ously refused. On this the Lombard king seems to have 
devastated some of the diurdi territory-^the P<^ again 
clamoured for help from beyond the Alps^-Charlemagne 
marched, and the mdancholy overthrow of tiie Lombard 
monari^y happened as is detailed in the fc^owing 
narrative. 



^t la»t of tj^e ItomibarDfjei* 



I know I love in vain, striye againgt hope ; 

Yet in this captious and intenible sieve, 

I still pour in the waters of my love, 

And lack not to lose 8til\ : thus Indian-like, 

Religious in mine error, I adore 

The Sun, that looks upon his worshipper. 

But knows of him no more. 

Shakspeabe. 



^t im of tj^e 9jotnbactt». 



In a lovely and secluded valley in the lower ac- 
clivities of the Tuscan Apennines, and in the rear 
of a village, there stood in the year of our redemp- 
tion 772, a considerable mansion or castle, which 
had not been built by the hands of the barbarians, 
but in its style, magnitude, and distribution referred 
to the days of the Roman empire, and offered 
a resemblance to the ancient villas of emperors or 
patricians as we can now trace them in the de- 
scriptions of Vitruvius, and the ruins of them that 
yet remain. 

A concurrence of fortunate circumstances had 
preserved this edifice in the midst of the general 
ruin that befel Italy, but perhaps it was indebted 
to nothing more than to its local situation. Retired 
from the high-roads, and far out of the line of com- 
munication between the great cities of the penin- 
sula, it was necessary to seek for it, ere it could be 

F 5 
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seen ; and to eyes more practised than those of the 
invaders, the dark, narrow gorge, its only access 
from the Tuscan plain, would hardly have betrayed 
the road to, or even the eitistcnce of, an inhabited 
and comparatively prosperous district* Successive 
streams of barbarism and desolation had swept by 
it, but it had remained one of the few happy oases 
in the wilderness of general misefy^ retaining in a 
prominent degree the language and the usages of 
the Romans. The descent might be dubious, and 
the style might savour of the ridiculous, at a period 
when an unnatural trio — the Lombards, the Popes 
and the Greeks— occupied all Italy, and when there 
was no empire ; but Leontius, the occupcmt of the 
castle in the valley, claimed as his ancestors some 
of the great names of old Rome, and called himself 
a patrician of the Roman empire. If we allow him 
all his claims, the noble of the empire had returned 
to the poverty and primitive simplicity of the citi- 
zen of the early republic, for like Cincinnatus he 
was a farmer and cultivated his own estate. D^- 
cient however as he may have been in what we 
consider wealth, he lacked none of the essential 
comforts of life, and a family of sons and daughters 
grew around him, such as the wealthy cannot 
always boast. 



%UM hA9T QW THB UM9AfJ»f. il07 



. l#tct in ae Qcty>b!er fsyenin^ I^^Atius wa9 Bkting 
w^hi^Gva^j round a large and ioheerful fire. The 
iMj^t was djieary and 8ttonny> tiie heayy rain pat- 
tared cm ike teroad leaves of the marcmi, or chestnut 
t^&dh that grew round the house, and they might 
; hare pitied the condition c£ those exposed to the 
^^ pelting of the pitiless storm," or, by a less amiable 
process, have increased their own comfint by reflect- 
ing on the sufferings (Mothers, when in a pause of 
die noisy gate they &ncied they heard the sound 
oi ixHces crying as if for- help or guidance. 
f^Harkl'^ said Lucilla, one of the £ur daughters of 
the Roman << what voices are those at this hour and 
in such a night?" 

f< The voices of the wolves, I suppose," said 
Leontius: << what else can they be?" 

But ^8 wolves are not apt to pronounce such words 
as ^^ Hilloa I ho I hijloa I — a light to guide our steps, 
in the name of the Virgin !" and as these sounds 
were soon distinctly heard, the Roman rose, and 
ti^ng some branches of the resinous pine that were 
blazing on the hearth, descended to see what it 
might be, followed by one of his sons. 

Seldom was aid more of^ortune ; for, when they 
went out, they discovered, by the aid of their 
bright torches, two men on horseback advancing to 
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the edge of a considerable cliff, which in that direo*. 
tion formed the embankment of a mountain stream . 
that ran at the back of tlie house^ Another step 
or two forward, and by a precipitous descent the 
benighted wanderers would have found themselves 
with broken bones in the bed of that torrent. 

" Back, back !" cried Leontius, waving the bum-* 
ing pine as high as he could to light them :" to your 
right there is a tall rock ; behind it there is a path 
—take tiuxt — it will lead you to the edge of the 
stream, and we will show you where the bridge is;'* 
The strangers made brief reply to show they had- 
understood his directions, and Leontius and his son 
ascended the stream a few hundred yards. 

The family within-doors, who had all quitted their 
comfortable fire-side, and were on the tip-toe of ex«> 
pectation as to who the visiters might be, presently 
saw their father and brother return with two men 
wrapped up in large riding-cloaks with hoods that 
entirely concealed their persons. The first duty of 
hospitality was to disencumber them of these 
streaming garments. Leontius and his son did this ; 
but the surprise of the domestic circle was greater 
than their pleasure, when they saw two Lombard 
Warriors stand before them I 

To refer to a somewhat less remote peiord, 
and to our own country, the effect of this appa- 
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ritioti wflfl kin to what would have been produced 
a&'ihe minds of a Saxon family, by the sudden 
ifttrasion of a couple of haughty Nonnan barons ; 
and though the rule of the Longobardi had now 
lasted nearly two hundred years, the Italians still 
continued a distinct people,* and the seclusion 
oi the Roman establishment in this Apennine 
valley had kept them almost strangers to their 
o<»nquerors, whose insolence and ferocity however 
they had heard recorded in many a woeful tale. 
They could not, however, expel those Whom they 
had admitted, and it behoved Leontius moreover, 
a» a prudent man, to behave courteously to these 
9tray members of the ruling powers. Yet would 
it have been curious to observe the workings of 
the Italian's mind, while doing this. He knew 
the low estimation in which he and his country 
were held by the Lombards, who, according to 
their own assertion, were wont to designate every 
diing essentially vile by the epithet " Roman," and 
he, at the same time, made it his proudest boast 

* Some Italian writers have insisted on the fusion of the 
Lombards and the Italians into one people, which can hardly 
have been, when we see one code of laws recognised for the 
Italians, and another for the Lombards. Approaches to the 
union must however have existed after two centuries, and it 
might have been effected but for the interference of new con- 
querors. - 
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that he was a Roman noble, and entertained of ^ 
Lombards an opmion not a whit more,&voura1[;^l^ 
than that which had been announced by Pope 
Stephen,^ who with more energy than elegance qosir 
lified them as a perfidious, filthy, and leprous race, 
unworthy of a place in the list of nations, and in 
every way abominable. Whilst tendering his ser* 
vices, and offering his hospitalities, Leontius strived 
to maintain a bearing and semblance of dignity, and 
while conscious of his political inferiority, be aimedi, 
and at times ridiculously enough, at a tone of equa- 
lity with his guests, who, to do them justice, were 
mild and well behaved, and neither in manners or 
person disclosed any of the traits of the revolting 
portrait drawn by their inveterate enemy. 

In truth, before that evening closed, there was one 
of the family, the young and lovely LuciUa, made the 
discovery that the younger of the strangers was a 
very handsome man ; and as she met the glances of 
his fine, large blue eyes, which were firequently eastern 
her, and evidently in admiration, the Roman maiden 
already felt that it would not be impossible to love 
a Lombard. Indeed, in the course of the evening, 
on either side many of the antipathies instilled by 
theory or prejudice disappeared before the imme- 

* In the letter he wrote to dissuade Charlemagne from his 
marriage with the daughter of King Desiderius. 
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diatef aad direel dmrities and sympathieft of huraon 
nafettre, and both parties were ^and of the chance 
that had brought them together, — an accident ex- 
plained by th# Lombards as having resulted from 
their quitting a numerous company with whom they 
were travellings to find a slKNrter road over the 
BMuntains* The business on which they were way- 
curing did not seem to be of an urgent nature, for 
they loitered the next morning, and an invitation 
fiDm Leontius to pass the day at his casteUo was 
anmediately accepted by the younger of the IxHn- 
bardsy to whom his c(mipani<xi seemed to pay ex- 
treme deference. 

When time is short, lovers do well (or ill, as it 
may happen,) to mi^e ready use ofit ; and the man- 
ners of the age, and the simple single-heartedness 
of the Roman girl, must be her excuse, if Lucilla 
heard that day, and for the first time, the protesta- 
tion and the sigh of a lover ; nor did she see the 
handsome Lombard take his departure on the fol- 
lowing mom without having been consoled by the 
assurance that he would come again. 

And he came again. Within a few weeks he re- 
appeared in the solitary valley, and one, two, three 
days glided away with exquisite happiness; but 
Lucilla's hopes — ^for she could already contemplate, 
though reprobated by her church, and opposed by 
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her father's prejudices, a union with a Lombard,,, 
chief — her fond hopes, were for ever blighted, when, 
on bidding her adieu, and kissing the tears from her *, 
innocent eyes, the stranger informed her, she had . . 
entertained and loved — her King I 4 

The information was but too correct, the Lorn- . 
bard being no less a personage than Adelchi, who / 
was associated with his father Desiderius in the '■ \ 
kingdom of Italy. At the time of his first acci- 
dental appearance in the valley, he was secretly ; 
accompanying an important embassy to Rome, and 
the beauty of Lucilla attracted him thither on his 
return. 

The same charms made him sigh all the way 
back to Pavia ; but once there, amidst the splendour 
and the cares of royalty, — and the latter presently 
came heavily upon him, — it could hardly be expected, 
he should occupy himself much about his mountain-. :• 
adventure. But the sport, or the capricious tender-- 
ness, or the easily disposed of passion of a thousand- 
ways-occupied man may be lingering anguish or 
death to a passionate and solitary woman, and we 
repeat but an old tale in saying that the lovely 
Lucilla drooped from that hour. 

More than a year had passed since that stormy 
night when (she was the first to catch the ominous 
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iouiidl) the voices of the strangers were heard 
in the valley, and Lucilla was seated by the same 
fire^de and with the same objects around her 
as then. The fate of Italy as well as her own 
)iad undergone a change in that interval Charle- 
magne, invited by the popes, had descended the 
Alps to redress the grievances of the *^ Holy 
Church," and the throne of the Lombards was 
tottering to its fall.* Events of such importance 
had reached even the secluded mansion of Leon- 
tius and the ears of Lucilla; but it was not till 

* <« £ quando '1 dente Longobardo morse 
La Santa Chiesa, sotto a le sue ali 
Carlo Magno vincendo la soccorse* 

Dakte, Parad, c. 6. 

Yet the poet must have known that the fortunate Frank 
undertook the war of Italy from motives more powerful than 
those of assisting the bishops of Rome. '^ Altro era 11 motivo 
della guerra che si gettava negli occhi de' popoli, altro era 
<iaeno che si chiudeva nel petto de* dominanti. Bisogna 
risalire piii alto per ritrovare la segreta cagione che mosse 
<^lomagno alio sterminio delF ultimo re Longobardo. Desi- 
derio in faccia alia politica Francese era reo d* un imperdo- 
nabile dditto : egli avea dato asilo nella sua corte, a' disgra- 
•siati figliuoli di Carlomano (suo fratello) de* quali, come 
1* ambizione non ha nepoti. Carlo invadeva Peredita ed insidi- 
ava la vita : £ Papa Adriano, stromento di si basso delitto, 
ricuBava egli pure di riconoscere gli sdagurati fanciulli.** 

Bibliot. Itai. No. Iviii. 
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now, at the conversation of a friend of 'her fktiiei^ 
who had just returned from some town in TnscaOkf, 
that she betrayed any interest in what was passingi. 
The news of this Italian was, that the Franks had 
besieged and taken Pavia the Lombard capital, afltd 
slain Desiderius ; and that the triumphant Cha^le- 
magne was now preparing his march to Rome widi 
King Adelchi, a prisoner in his train. At this intek 
ligence, Lucilla drew her hands lacross her brow^ 
and was observed to remain a long while as if en^ 
tranced : she arose at last, and retired with an qk>> 
pression of wildness and desperate purpose on her 
pale, wasted countenance, which was recollected 
afterwards by her family, and understood when too 
late. 

The following day there was woe in the house of 
Leontius, for his fairest daughter had quitted it, 
and was nowhere to be traced. Meanwhile LU- 
cilia, attired as a peasant lad, was traversing, and on 
foot, the bleak and stony Apennines. She might be 
sinking with bodily fatigue, but her ardent soul 
was animated with a feeling and intensity of par- 
pose, all but equal to the performing of miradet. 
Adelchi, who had been humble enough to love hdr, 
might forget her in his elevation and prosperity ; bdt 
now, in the days of sorrow, the King might recol- 
lect an Italian maiden, and the lowly might aid the 
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«KiritfML Sbe would seek him m hb prison,— ^^he 
i|^0iild follow htm through the vast world--«:and i£ 
slw could but die for him she had loved» (what now 
«as her life ?) her destiny would be accomplished 
to lier heart's best wishes. 

:. Such thoughts and persuasions had occupied 
kB9 £roxn the moment she heard of Adelchi's ruin, 
aad these, with a passionate heroism and a devoted- 
Mem that only love knows, carried her throu^ a 
long, toilsome journey, and a thousand perils, to the 
gates of Ae ^< eternal city," where she arrived in 
tiitie to see Charlemagne's pompous entrance* 
\AlaftI how unworthy of her ancient freedom and 
iiiine> and her glorious capitol, and her << trebly 
hundred triumphs I" 

(. Yet must we pause a moment to describe the 
pageantry accorded by the timid and ambitious 
F4pe to this new foreign conqueror, — :to this new 
tvansalpine occupant of Italy, and master of the 
1!^ world's mistress"^*-4lQme« 
:. Adrian L,who then occupied the papal chair, and 
iiii4 been th'e promoter and a principal actor in the 
bte revolution, which was^o transfer the kingdom of 
ludy irom'the bajrbarian Lombards to the barbarii^ 
Fi4m)c8, had received due notiqe and was properly 
forqiared for the rec^ptioa of hia royal visiter. Re- 
joidag in his success, he sent as far as the city 
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of Noviy or thirty miles, the magnates and the 
senators of Rome, (did these men not know the 
ancient value of the title, and blush at its debase* 
ment ?) as a fitting deputation to welcome Charle- 
magne. 

The conqueror's progress towards the apostle'n 
tomb had been expressly timed ; and to identify th^ 
pomp and solemnities of religicm with his mundane 
success, it was on Holy Saturday that Charlemagne 
approached Rome's degraded walls. At a mile from 
the city, he was met by the unwarlike papal troops, 
and hundreds of children bearing branches of palm 
and of olive in their hands, who thence preceding 
his steps, with songs and shouts pronounced die 
jojrful welcome of the King of the Franks. The 
banners of Rome were unfurled around him, and one 
of them bore the proud impress of the ancient re- 
public. A numerous stuol of ultramontane warriors, 
wondering at all they saw, marched with Charle* 
magne, and his rear and flanks were protected by a 
division of his army. When nearer to the city walls, 
a holier procession went out to encounter him ; and 
at sight of the crosses and the relics of the Va- 
tican, the proud conqueror dismounted from . his 
horse, and on foot, with the retinue of his princes 
and noble officers, he humbly advanced to the temple, 
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in 'whose porch Pope Adrian, in the midst of his 
otfirgy, awaited him. A flight of steps led to that 
pKch, and as the King of the Franks ascended them, 
lie made a spectacle of his humility, and kissed them 
one by one. Beneath the porch the Pope and the 
King embraced with studied cordiality ; and thea 
iSbarlemagne taking the right hand of Adrian, they 
entered the church of Saint Peter's — << dove can 
mmH ed oraaiom res^ oncrato V arrivo di si grand* 
iMpUe" The duties or ceremonies of religion being 
.performed, the King and the Pope entered the city, 
iMitr not until they had reciprocally sworn an oath 
^DT their safety, or that the one should not commit 
^fience or violence on the other — a curious fact in 
tikt history of the times, which may show how much 
confidence and gopd faith existed between the vice- 
gerent of Christ and the worldly monarch. The 
iUlowing day being Easter Sunday, the consoling 
mystery of the Resurrection was observed with all 
the splendour that the wealth and ingenuity of the 
mgt and of Rome would allow. With impious pan- 
tomime and stage trickery, the Saviour of men was 
wten by the bodily and vulgar eye to rise from the 
dead, while the Pope and the King again embraced 
''•#|U}h other in the background of the sacrilegious 
mimicry. Two more days were devoted to the 
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festivities of the church ere Adrian proceeded tb 
the business of the state ; but on the third day tlie 
Pope was importunate that the King should confiitt 
the privileges and donations made by his father 
Pepin to the Church of Rome. Charlemagne was 
obedient and liberal, for he even added to the ter^ 
ritory already granted to the patrimony of Sfdni' 
Peter's ; and the diploma, or his act of confitmatkn 
and reintegration, was solemnly placed on the hi^ 
altar of the Vatican. •> 

During these important proceedings, that knight 
interest the fate of millions, where was she vAio 
was abstracted and absorbed by the fkte c^ one? 
Alas I Lucilla had looked in vain in the proe^S^ 
sion for her royal captive lover ; and after that dfeM* 
appointment she contrived to ascertain tiiat the 
news of her Italian friend in the valley— «-the news 
that had so determined her — ^was incorrect or pre* 
mature. Pavia, though closely blockaded by na 
army Charlemagne had lefl behind him, had not yet 
fallen, nor was Adelchi a prisoner* She closed her 
hands, and raised her eyes to heaven in silent 
thankfulness at this intelligence ; but the sequel of 
the conversation from which she gleaned it repress* 
ed her hopes and her momentary joy. Althouglk 
(it was said) the capital of the Lombard kingdom 
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bad not fUlen, from the condition to which it was 
lanced it was impossible it could hold out when 
the victorious Charlemagne should reappear before 
its walls, which he would do in a few days. Verona 
then would be the only city that resisted the con- 
queror ; but its state of defence was even weaker 
than Pavia, and Adelchi — (how did the heart of the 
Boman maiden heave within her whenever she heard 
that name I) — Adelchi, who commanded there, must 
fall into the hands of Charlemagne, from whom he 
could hardly expect mercy. 

Her generous, devoted love now presented an- 
other and a longer journey to Lucilla, for she re- 
solved to reach Verona, and to trust to chance 
((^.perhaps she had confidence in a merciful Pro- 
mience) for the means of seeing or serving the 
object of her heart's idolatry. To this end the 
masquerade which concealed her sex, her youth, 
and her loveliness, was artfully rendered still more 
impervious, and hiring herself as a palefrenier^ or 
groom, to one of the courtiers of the Frank king, 
she took with him the road to Lombardy. Charle- 
magne's return was, as had been predicted, speedily 
followed by Desiderius' surrender, and Lucilla wit- 
nessed at Pavia the captivity of the father, mother, 
and sister of her royal lover. The history of the 
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latter, or of the fair Ermengarda,* the daughter^f 
Desiderius, was by this time familiar to Lueffil. 
Married in the bloom of her youth and beatity tt> 
Charlemagne, who had nmo worked the ruin of hMT 
race, that haughty monarch, for causes that are tifll 
a mystery, and without imputing to her the shadoir 
of a crime, had repudiated her after little more thtfl 
one year, had sent her back to her father, and > it 
once taken another wife; thus converting into 'a 00- 
pious and reasonable source of hate what had beei 
intended to consolidate the good-will and friend^ 
ship of the Frank and Lombard sovereigns-f 

Lucilla might have wept before over this donMii- 



-* 



* History has not preserved the name of the unfortunatt 
daughter of Desiderius with any accuracy. By some she i^ 
styled Ermengarda, hy others Berta, whilst others call ^ek 
Desiderata. Mwatori^ Annai, ann, 771. I have em^doyM 
the name adopted by Count Manzoni (See Adelchi Trage4i^) 
and other modern Italian writers. 

t This deed of Charlemagne's, which has never been justi- 
fied or explained, had such an effect at the time on Add&rtf', 
a cousin of the King, (and after death a saint,) that he bt* 
came a monk, thus wishing to escape ever again being ooapLm 
cemed in such iniquities. " Gemebat puer beatsB indolS 

quod rex inlicito uteretur thoro, propria, sine aliqtiA 

crimine, reprobata uzore. Quo nimio zelo succensus degit 
plus sseculum relinquere adhuc puer, quam talibus admisoeri 
negotiis." See Life of Saint Adelard by Pascasius Rodbertus, 
a ootemporary and disciple of the saint. 
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^ tragedy, but her interest was immeasureably 
JMicreased when she traced in the pale but still 
.(leautiful features of Ermengarda a likeness— * a 
if$/f(mg likeness — to her brother. From that mo- 
flAent all her ingenuity was directed to the mode of 
<tbtatfiing an interview with this unfortunate wife 
;l|i|d daughter of a king, from whom her ardent fancy 
4|uggested she might obtain some information, or 
JMrhaps means whereby to enable her tobe of service 
la AddichL The difficulties of accomplishing this 
•irere great, — ^the overcoming of them did honoiu* to 
her wit and ingenuity ; and the Roman maiden, in 
aiaaculine and vulgar attire, did at last stand in 
presence of the Lombard princess, and alone. But 
iiere her presence of mind, or her fortitude, utterly 
fioled her : she knew not how to begin, — ^how to 
Account for her interest in the cause of the King 
Adelchi ; — she felt she could not disguise the secret 
of her sex when she spoke on that subject, and to a 
woman. Speechless, trembling, she fell at the prin- 
cefis's feet, and bathed them with her tears. A 
gUmpse of the truth struck Ermengarda before 
Lucilla had spoken a word ; but when, encouraged 
by the gentle friendly tones of the sister of Adelchi, 
ahe declared her devotion to the King, and her 
resolve to serve him, or to die in the attempt, her 
VOL. I. o 
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disguise dropped from her, and she stood revealed 
a woman and a lover — and what save a loving wo»> 
man could be capable of such devotedness? At 
other times Ermengarda might have been more 
chary, certainly more curious, as to this Italian pav- 
amour of her royal brother; but now there was 
time for the indulgence neither of prudery nor cu* 
riosity ; and every chance, however feeble it might 
be, was to be resorted to, in order to save Adelchv 
whom she loved with all a sister's tenderness, from 
the hands of the ruthless Charlemagne. A ring— *- 
Adelchi's gift, — a purse of gold, (for, in all operar 
tions, money was as essential then as now, though 
a small quantity went much farther,) the namef 
of some of the warriors and attendants with her 
brother at Verona, and some other points of instrucr 
tion, were hurriedly given by Ermeng^da to Lu?- 
cilla, and they parted for ever with a tearful emr 
brace. 

The hands of Charlemagne had already been 
deeply steeped in blood, and in perspective he saw 
it flow from many hated veins, or enemies that 
might give him ground for apprehension. Adelchi, 
for example, was in the prime of manhood, enter- 
prising and bold ; but age and sorrow had subdued 
the energies of his father ; and Desiderius, with his 
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toailj, was magnanimously condemned to th6 im- 
prisonment of a French monastery, where, if we may 
lend credit to the monkish chroniclers of the period, 
hh penitence was so efficacious, and his sanctity so 
well rewarded, that at his approach the heavy doors 
€f the churches moved on their hronze hinges, and 
(^nedto him without the agency of mortal hands.* 
But we must leave him with the *' odour of sanc- 
^ty^' upon him, and return to the fortunes of his 
more worldly son. Not many days after her inter- 
view with his sister, his Italian mistress, riding as 
a horse-boy in the trainf of one of his enemies, saw 
across the plain the broad waters of the Adige, and 
the towers and beleaguered walls of Verona. Her 
impassioned soul fluttered at the sight, and she 
would have flown like a bird — ^like a stork to its 
nest — ^to the midst of that enclosure of horror that 
(Contained her heart's affections. At the approach 
of Charlemagne, he was met by a suppliant and me- 
lancholy retinue ; and as we reflect on this scene 
and others, we may feel inclined to revoke, or mar- 
vel at, the award of the successor of Saint Peter, 
who had declared the successful king of the Franks 

* Malvecius, Chron. Brixian. torn sdy. Her. Italic, and 
GbAmic Novalic. p. 11, t. ii. Rer. Italic. 
•f " A horse-boy in your train to ride."— 3form*on. 

g2 
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to be the darling son of the Church — the just, the 
virtuous, the champion of Christ and the apostles — 
a second David. At the head of the procession that 
now met him under the walls of Verona, were tJie 
widow and the sonsof Carloman,his deceased broker, 
whose royal inheritance he had usurped, and whose 
lives had been probably spared only by timely flight. 
The fugitives found refuge in the court of Deside- 
rius, who, to the last moment, extended a bountiful, 
though perhaps a political, protection to them ; but 
now Adelchi, driven to extremities, and shut up in 
a famished city, which might soon experience the 
horrors of a successful assault, had counselled them 
to throw themselves by time on the generosity or 
mercy of Charlemagne. The widow and children 
of his brother were admitted to his protection, but 
a horrid veil of mystery hangs over their after fate ! 
The monks and churchmen, the only historians of 
the period, and who were all favourable to the aUy 
of the Pope, never once make mention of what be- 
came of them,* " in all probability in order not to 
reveal a fact that turned to the discredit of Charle- 
magne, that is, his little humanity towards his inno- 
cent nephews." 

* Anastas. Bibliothec in Hadriani I. Pap» Vit. Apod 
Muratori, Annal. ann. 774. 
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Lucilla, whose intelligent mind had acquired much 
knowledge of the world in little time, still could hard- 
ly conceive the existence of so much sin and sorrow ; 
Imd the ardour of her passion, and her constant occu- 
pation in endeavouring to detect what was passing in 
file besieging camp, and to be useful to the besieged 
'Adelchi, saved her from the heart-withering reflec- 
tions her recent experience might have suggested, 
and from the impotence of despair. Though de- 
fended by a hero, the fall of Verona rapidly ap- 
proached. Famine raged within the walls, and 
txeachery was at work without It would be long to 
tell how Lucilla became mistress of a plot by which 
one of the gates of the city was to be betrayed to the 
troops of Charlemagne, — ^how she gained admittance 
within the walls, and stood at last by night before her 
lover Adelchi — alone before him, as she had stood 
before his sister, but, ah I with feelings still more 
wild I If an unseemly attire, and the dye of berries, 
and fatigue, and a scorching sun, disguised the 
Italian maiden, long-suffering, privation, exertions 
extended beyond the strength of nature, and at last 
despair, did almost as much for her lover. Where 
was the robust yet graceful buoyant figure, where 
the gay, handsome face that had captivated her in 
the valley of her father, and had first awakened in^ 
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her young heart the boundless sense of loTe ? His 
frame was emaciated and bent, his cheeks were 
sallow, his brow wrinkled, his eyes hollow and 
ghastly, and his flowing beard turned grey and 
matted. But thus, was he less dear? Ah, no ! The 
being beloved, the object of a pure, ineffable, and 
all self-denying passion, unlike every other object of 
human possession and price, wins on affection as it 
loses its own adventitious advantages, and Adelohi 
was now dearer, far dearer, in his sickness and woe 
than ever he had been before. Indeed, since the 
moment when, previous to his last departure, and 
beneath the shady chestnut trees of the paternal 
estate, he had revealed his rank, she had been wont 
to think of him with awe : the story of his reverses 
and falling fortunes had diminished this ; but it was 
not till now that he stood with his arms crossed, 
and his head sunk on his breast, that she felt she 
durst approach him with something like the fkau- 
liarity of affection. 

<< Youth, you have most importunately sought 
our presence, — ^may I ask the object of your visit?" 
said Adelchi to the silent and trembling visiter, who 
trembled still more at the deadly hollow sound of 
his voice. Her reply was forced out word by word. 

** Prince — King ! I am one who would sare ^u 
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ithji my life : — ^I taifx come to show you that there is 
ijtiU devotion and fidelity to your cause, and" — -» 

•*By heavens I" interrupted Adelchi, "I have 
loeed of the conviction; for, since the day I was 
filled at the passes of the Alps, I have scarce 
ksown aught save treachery : — my chiefs have be-^ 
trayed me ; my Lombards, my own blood and race, 
hsne one by one fallen away from me I — ^but, me» 
oial, what is this to you ?" 

' >* Menial I'' cried Lucilla, throwing back her clus- 
tftring hair from her forehead, and approaching the 
•soUtary lamp that lighted the apartment. ^* You 
have called me by a milder and a fonder name, 
Adelchi I"— *< Ah I do I dream ?" cried the King, 
grasping her arm, " or is a miracle performed, and 
the Italian maiden of the valley, here before me?** 
^ Lucilla I'* faintly articulated the young Roman — 
•he could say no more, btft, giddy aiid oppressed, 
well nigh fainted in the arms of the King. In his 
misfortunes and abandonment, AdelchiVheart might 
^low for a moment at the affection and devotion 
even a£ a solitary individual ; that individual too 
was a female, and young and handsome, and already 
^Euoailiar to his tenderer feelings — ^yet, on reflection, 
'he wished, in the generosity of his nature, she had 
•not shown her love for him by deeds that might 
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end in her own destruction. Something like this, 
which he expressed to Lucilla, revived all her 
energies. 

<< Adelchi, my King," said she, ^< these considera* 
tiond for my fate should have preceded or prevented 
the scenes in my native valley, where you vowed 
you loved me, and taught me to love you— now 
they come too late I The destruction (^ my hap> 
piness was completed at one blow, when, departing 
thence, you told me the distance that must separate 
us, and indeed it is not much to sacrifice a valuer 
less life I" — " But, my sweet Lucilla," replied Adel- 
chi, << you cannot bear, you cannot imagine, the hor« 
rors that await those who linger within these walls ! 
Do you hear those groans ? they are some of my few 
remaining faithful subjects expiring of famine. I 
would not see you exposed to sufferings like theirs — 
like mine I" — " It is to save you from these, at the 
risk of sharing them with you, that I am here. You 
must flee with me, and instantly," said Lucilla firmly. 
The King shook his head incredulously, and sighed. 
*^ Is flight so easy from these doomed towers, and 
through the host of enemies that hold me at bay ?" 
The fair daughter of Leontius then concisely but 
energetically explained the interview she had had 
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, with Ermengarda, the use she had made of her 
money and advice, the means she had resorted to 
in order to facilitate his evasion in disguise^ and to 
procure her own admittance within the walls of 
> Verona, and she ended by disclosing the treachery 
, that was to deliver the gate of the city to the be- 
. siegers, and by pressing again the necessity of in- 
stant flight Adelchi might have believed his ge- 
. nerous Roman maiden inspired with superhuman 
intelligence and spirit; the surpassing talent and 
perseverance she had displayed in an enterprize of 
so much peril and difficulty, the justness of her 
reasoning and conclusions, and the firmness which, 
after the first moments of irresistible tenderness, she 
had assumed, all justified his reliance on her, and 
he would have followed her, when a sense of shame 
at abandoning those who had remained true to his 
standard till the last, and then a generous desire of 
making some of the dearest of his friends the com- 
panions of his flight, impeded his steps. Lucilla, 
who had tenderly drawn him to the threshold of 
the door of the tower in which the interview took 
place, hurriedly remonstrated* "My lord! my 
lord ! this cannot be ; we must depart alone. You 
cannot save your friends ; yet a minute's stay and 
you may lose yourself: the posts I have bribed may 

G 5 
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be changed ; those who await me under the waUs 
jDay be scared away ; even now the Franks may 
be within your betrayed gates. Adelchil you 
would not be the captive of Charlemagne ?" ^' No I 
but I will flee to wound him, and now I swear tp 
traverse the face of the whole globe to raise ei^ 
mies to the usurper I'* The Lombard girded his 
heavy sword to his side, took his redoubtable mace 
in his hand, and giving a casket containing some 
gold and jewels, the melancholy wreck of his royal 
fortunes, to the devoted Italian, he desired her to 
conduct him whither she list. They had scarcely 
passed the Lombard guard at the battlements by 
the tower, when a tremendous tumult, and flames 
that suddenly rose on the darkness of night, in- 
formed the fugitives that treason had kept i,ts pro- 
mise, and that the *' furious Frank" was master of 
the devoted city of Verona. 

. The hurried steps of Lucilla paused before a little 
postern gate in a solitary part of the fortifications, 
of the existence of which not even Adelchi was 
aware. She clapped her hands. The signal was 
answered from without, and the low door turned on 
its hinges. The door opened on the narrow ledge of 
a cliff that rose perpendicularly from the bed of the 
river Adige, and two men in disguise stood ready 
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with cords to lower the fugitives to a skiff that lay 
close under the rock. The skiff was gained and a 
silent boatman rowed it across the tranquil waves 
of the AdigCy that were now* red with the reflec- 
tion of the conflagration. In a dark nook where 
they landed, the habiliments of a Frank warricnr were 
found fdr Adelchi ; and a guide^ silent like the rest, 
who an did the bidding of Lucilla, as if she had been 
a mighty necromancer, and they the. spirits sub- 
jected to her control, conducted the King and her 
through rough, broken ground from the banks of the 
Adige to an open meadow, where he disappeared* 
-During the passage from the river, which had be^i 
almost entirely performed on their hands and knees, 
and over rotks, or through thick brushwood, they 
had several times caught the voices of the exulting 
Franks, who were hurrying to the scene of carnage ; 
and now, aa they advanced a few steps, the Lom- 
bard king saw fuU before him a group of soldiers 
belonging to one of the beleaguering posts. Forget- 
ful of his disguise, he laid his hand to his sword ; but 
Lucilla again clapped her little hands, and presently 
a groom appeared with two led horses. << All is 
well," said the menial, who spoke to Lucilla in her 
own language ; '< our post has not been visited ; we 
have kept this avenue clear for your escape ; take 
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the path to the right that leads to the hills, and fea)* 
not Charlemagne I" The heroic girl having mount- 
ed, Adelchi vaulted in his saddle : the steeds were 
4irged to their full gallop ; they were strong and 
swift : — and thus the last of the Lombard kings fled; 
lighted by the fire of his captured city, which by 
this time cast a lurid glare over the whole atmo- 
sphere. 

From the banks of the Adige to the mouth of the 
Amo was a long journey, and it was made longer 
by the state of the country, which every where ' 
seemed devoted to the conqueror, and obliged the 
dethroned Lombard frequently to take unfrequented 
circuitous paths. The fatigue and privations of the 
way were great even for a warrior's strength ; but at 
last the free waves of the Mediterranean danced 
before them, and at Porto Pisano* they found a 
vessel belonging to the independent and already 
commercial republic of Pisa, which soon wafted 
them beyond all fear of the Franks. 

Lucilla had saved her royal lover : his gratitude 
was proportionate to her heroic deeds : the flame 
of his love revived even from the ashes of his con- 
sumed fortunes ; and when hope came with it, his 
ambition was made the servant of his love, and his 

* PauL Diac. 
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arikaitresolves to recover his kingdom were fitrength^ 
ened by the fNride and bliss he should feel on {facing 
the Roman maiden by his side on the throiie of 
Italy. Lucilla was happy : a languor had succeeded 
the intense excitement and unparalleled fatigue ghe 
Jiad und^gone : her strength began to fail her iroxn 
the moment her task was completed and Adelchi 
safely embarked at Porto Pisano. The morning and 
evening breezes, which wafled their galley over sum- 
mer seas, blew on a pale cheek, and she must have 
felt the precariousness of health ; yet still was she 
exquisitely happy, and with her lover by her side, 
she forgot all the world, and herself in him. Hap- 
|Hness like this, and repose, might have restored 
health ; but, alas I in a fatal hour, the King landed 
on the coast of the Peloponnesus to communicate 
with a general of the Eastern emperor, to whom he 
was now repairing, to supplicate for assistance. Lu- 
cilla, who could not bear him a minute from her 
sight, went with him : they slept on shore one night; 
the place was unhealthy — for Greece, fair Greece I 
was already desolated. She returned on board with 
the endemic fever. The assiduous, unwearying 
care — the tender, passionate affection, that may have 
sweetened her last moments, could not prolong them. 
Their bark was now gliding through the maze of 
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the clustering Cyclades ; and as she gazed on these 
fiur sunny islands, she felt she was fast hast^ung to 
other regions, whose gloomy portal was the grave I 
Yet was Adelchi unable to conceive this, and he 
started as at the intimation of an unthought of cft- 
iamity, when to soothing caresses, and words that 
would cheer her with future prospects, she solemnly 
replied, ^* Adelchi, I am dying !" His agitation was 
increased when, on looking in her eyes, he thought 
he saw an expression he had never seen there be- 
fore. It was some time ere he could reply, ^^ Not so, 
my love ; away with these vidn fears i the fever will 
but have its course; our journeying will soon be over, 
and you shall have rest — " — " In the grave," miff- 
mured Lucilla. <' No, my loved preserver I in n^ 
fond arms, within the secure walls of Constant!* 
nOple I and when I take you thence, it shall be to 
place a royal crown upon your beautifol brow/'*-^ 
^* A cypress wreath — a coronal of death,^ said the 
fair Roman. " Yes, my lord — ^my love I you will give 
me this, and see me quietly interred in one of these 
remote islands I" The thoughts of Italy and home 
here flashed on her mind, and she shed some tears. 
The Lombard still clung to hope ; and it was not 
with the idea of performing her obsequies, but in 
order to procure her assistance, and a more conve- 
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lyient demieile than a confbed ship, that he <Htlered 
the mariscrs to steer for MUo, to which they were 
IK9W near. The sun had sunk beneath the waTes, 
luftd Ihe sides ci the lofty, peaked mountain of Milo 
w^re of the hues of the deepest purple as they made 
the island, and, propelled by oars, the galley glided 
into the confined, rock-girt strait, the entrance of 
i|» well-sheltered and magnificent port* Lucilla was 
lying <m deck, supported by Adelchi, who was speak- 
uig of the superior degree of comfort she would fod 
hepe, and hoping the island might contain some 
Greek skilled in the healing art. She fiedntly grasp- 
ed his hand, and raising her eyes to his face, said 
indistinctly, ^^ Heaven assoil my soul I but it is 
painAil to leave you, Adelchi I " Her heavy eyelids 
droj^ied — he took her in his arms — ^he felt a brief 
shivering. The galljey anchor was cast off, but be- 
fore it grappled the sand of the deep harbour, the 
fugitive, hapless Lombard embraced a lifeless body. 
Adelchi saw it not, but the next moment a star— -a 
bright and solitary star — appeared above the high 
hills to the right of the port, as if the fleeted spirit 
of Lucilla had repaired to the heavens, and looked 
earthward in loveliness and purity. The remains of 
the young Roman found a quiet grave in Greece, 
with such obsequies as her lover could command ; 
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and the ill-fated Lombard, who thenceforward never 
knew rest, continued hb voyage to Constantinople. 
He kept the vow he had made on his escape from 
Verona, and wandered through the world to raise 
up enemies to Charlemagne ; and if success did not 
attend his embassies, nor victory his banners, he had 
at least the warrior's satisfaction, afler a life of con- 
sistent perseverance and innumerable perils, to die 
a warrior's death ; for, after long years, in the Cala- 
brias, at the extreme point of the Italian peninsula, 
he was slain in a pitched battle with the detested 

Franks.* 

* *' Adelchi — quel giovane ardente, che nuovo Aiinibale 
andd ramingo dopo la cadutadel suo regno cercando a.Carlo iin 
nemico, finche la sua lagrimevole tragedia ebbe fine nei campi 
della Calabria !"— BibUot. Ital. No. 68. 

Adelchi had not much to praise in the conduct of m^ 
while in life, and, like many others, he has been rudelytreated 
in death. Two Italian poets of our days, who have sung in 
an epic poem and i^ tragedy the fall of the Lombards, have 
described him as pusillanimous, the blind instrument of hh 
father^s will, and have made him die ingloriously at Pavia. 
This is at once transgressing against history and poetry, for 
his real character and fate contained much of the elements of 
the latter. The epic is the '* Italiade'* by Cav. Angelo Maria 
Ricci : the better known and more deserving tragedy is '^ L^ 
Adelchi*' by Conte Alessandro Manzoni, now indisputably the 
first poet of Italy. Nothing but their accordance in subject, 
and in an act of injustice, could have suggested the mention 
of the two names together. 
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T^E. PERIOD OF THE FnAXKS, OR CaRLOVIKGIAI^ 

Ehperors. A.D. 774 to 884. 

Cbarlemagke, who had thus overthrown the Lom-> a.d. 
bard dynasty,' seems to have felt a greater predilection fw ''^^^' 
oen^piests in the North, than in the Soath of Europe. 

With hiA means, it would not have been a work of 
much time or difficulty to hare rendered himself master of 
the whole of the peninsula, with the island of Sicily ; but, 
as sdon as he had dethroned Desiderius, he reorossed the 
Alps, to turn his arms against the hardy Saxons, leaving 
an important part of Italy still in the hands of the Lom- 
bard Dukes of Benevento. 

It has not lain in our way to mention them ; but, during 
the stormy period we have passed through, the republic of 
Venice; find the three little commercial states of Gaeta, 
Naples, and Amalfi, had gradually grown up in indepen- 
dence and consequence. At the commencement of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, Venice and Amalfi kept up the 
commercial intercourse of Christendom with the countries 
of the East, which they alone continued to do until the 
time of the first crusade.* The kingdom of the Franks, 
the duchy of the Lombards, were great states ; the Greeks 
stiU retained considerable possessions in the Calabrias and 
in Apulia; but it was the miniature republics we have 
named that, by cultivatingv trade, laid the foundation of 
other laws and rights than those of the devastating 
sword. 

* Hallam. Gibbon. Moratori. 
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^^* The rebemon of the Dnke of FriiiH (a Lombard) called 
Charlemagne from the wilds of Germany into Italy. BQs 
arms had their usual success. The monk of Saint Oall, 
his biographer, has thought fit to inform ns that, the wea- 
ther being cold, the King wore, while he was in Friuli, a 
sheepskin doak. The following anecdote conveys a bet- 
ter idea of the times than chapters of general history and 
dissertation. It confirms besides two facts, namely, the 
commercial sjnrit of the Venetians, and Charlemagne*s m* 
difference to the elegancies of dress, — aniitlariOTdiooghBOt 
perhaps an unimportant part of dyilizatioiik 

While the King was at Payia, a number of Venetian 
traders, who had learned his arrival, repaired thither 
with their most costly merchandine, the produce of Ori- 
ental industry and ingenuity, which they had imported 
from the East. The delighted courtiers of Charlemagnt 
soon emptied the magazines of the merchants, and ap» 
peared before their master in all the glories of silks, em- 
broidered stuffs, and fine furs. 

On a certain holiday, when thus equipped in gala, the 
King, after attending mass, proposed a hunting party ; and 
the day was bitterly cold, and it rained hazd. Those 
gaudy but light dresses were speedily soaked by the rain, 
and torn by the branches and bushes of the forest ; nor 
were they much improred when, after the chase, the noble 
sportsmen all crowded round the blazing wood fire, drying 
themselves as best they could. Their finery was reduced 
' to a pitiful, state, and Charlemagne insisted they should 
put it on and appear before him the following morning. 

^' What trumpery is this ?" cried he to the drooping 
gallants. '< Tell me now which dress is most useful and 
predou8,->mine (his sheepskin) which cost mea «o/d!o, and 
continues white and uninjured,— or yours, which you have 
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paid 00 mqeh mopej for, and which yoa ean nerer me a«x>* 
^gain?" .780. 

After nuMsacriiig a Tast numher of Saxons, and bapti* 
nng still more, Qiarlemagne again took tho road from 
Germany to Italy, and, crossing the Alps, passed the 
Christmas at Pavia. 

At the festival of Easter, he went on to Rome, where 781. 
Pope Adrian hapdaed his two young sons, Pepin and 
lioois* A few days after, the P<^ anointed them as Kings, 
th^ one of Italy, the other of Aquitania. From this year 
the name of Pepin appears with his father's as King of 
Italy, Some pretensions of the Roman pontiflfs, as to ter- 
ritory and immunities, were evaded by Charlemagne. 

It l^>pears to have been during this visit to Italy that 
Charlemagne^ who never knew how to write, b^gan to 
study grammar under Peter of Pisa. On returning to 
France^ he carried some Italian professors (such as they 
were!) with him. Paulus Diaconus, the Lombard, to 
whom we are indebted for the history of his nation, flou- 
rished at this time. On the overthrow of Desiderius, to 
whose court he was attached, he enjoyed for some years 
the hospitality of the Duke of Benevento : he afterwards 
became a Benedictine monk at Monte Casino, and was 
honoured with the friendship and correspondence of Char- 
lemagne. 

, Charlemagne was again at Rome. On his return 787. 
thence to France, he took with him a number of good 
Roman singers, to insthict the French churches in the 
puis ^ Canto fermOf'*^ or Gregorian chaunt.* The Mona- 

* It is not correctly ascertained whether we are in- 
debted to Gregory the Great, or to Gregory II. for this 
simple and sublime church music 
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ehu8 EngolismenHs adds that he provided himself also with 
more grammar masters, who disseminated the study of 
. - letters in his ultramontane dominions. 

A.D. 

788. Adelchi, the Lombard prince, was killed in battle. 

791. The city of Rome suffered immense damages from the 
overflowing of the Tiber. The ancient Flaminian gate 
and the bridge of Antoninus were washed away. 

797. Death of Paulus Diaconus at Monte Casino. 

799. Some of the principal inhabitants of Rome conspired 
against the Pope (Leo III.) They attacked him en Saint 
Mark*s day tui he was heading a religious procession. 
They threw him to the ground, and endeavoured to tear 
out his eyes and tongue. He was however rescued, and 
speedily protected by the Duke of Spoleto. The Pope was 
infinitely more revered in the countries beyond the Alps, 
than in Italy and Rome ; for, when Leo III. repaired to 
Paderbon, where Charlemagne then resided, to consult on 
measures to punish and tranquillize the turbulent Ro- 
mans, the whole court and army were drawn out to re- 
ceive him. At his approach, every troop fell prostrate to 
the earth and begged his benediction ; and Charlemagne 
himself descended from horseback, knd, after many humbly 
Sidutationi!, embraced and kissed the Pontiff. 

800. Charlemagne was again in Italy. He reconciled the 
Pope and the Romans ; and on Christmas day, and in the 
Church of the Vatican, in the presence of the Roman 
clergy and people, Leo III. as Charlemagne was about to 
retire, placed on his head a crown of gold, at which all 
present shouted, as had been the wont at the succession or 
creation of Emperors : — '^ To Charles, the most pious Au- 
gustus, crowned by God, great and pacific Emperor, life 
and victory I" From this date Charlemagne changed his 
style from the royal to the imperial, calling himself ^' Em^ 
perw of the Romans and Augustus.'' 
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A tremendous earthquake rained many cities of Italy, gi?* 

Venice was much agitated about the choice of a certain gQ2. 
bishop. The Doge Giovanni and his son Maurizio threw 
the Patriarch of Grado, their spiritual superior^ from the 
top of a lofty tower, whither he had fled for refuge. 

All Italy was thrown into ecstasies by the discovery at 804. 
Mantua of a piece of sponge which (it was pretended) 
had been soaked in the blood of Christ. This piece of 
sponge was the subject of a correspondence between the 
Emperor and the Pope. 

About this time the Doges of Venice began to coin 
money. The republic was split by violent dissensions. 
One party appealed to the Greeks, the other to the 
Franks : both were guilty of the fault of putting in peril 
the independence of the little state. 

Pepin, the son of Charlemagne,' attacked Venice. He 810. 
seems to have taken several of the islands that form that 
singular city, but to have been repulsed with great loss at 
the Rialto. He returned to the continent, and died shortly 
after at Milan. 

Venice was included in a treaty of peace made this same 
year between Charlemagne and the Gi-eek emperor, but 
the Venetians obliged themselves to pay henceforth an 
annual tribute to the kings of Italy. 

Charlemagne, now advanced in the vale of years and suf - 811. 
fering those infirmities which conquerors and kings have 
to share with the meanest of their subjects, was afflicted 
by the sudden loss of Charles his eldest son. 

Charlemagne died at Aix-la-Chapelle, and was sue- 814. 
ceeded as Emperor by Louis the Pious, his only surviving 
legitimate son. Bernardo, a natural son of Pepin, was 
King of Italy. 

Fresh dissensions in Rome between the Pope and part 815. 
of the citizens, which were only ended by the temporal 
arms of the King. 
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A.D. The young King, Bernardo, was dethroned and deprived 

817. of his eyes by his pious uncle Louis. The unhappy 
prince, and a friend who suffered the same punishment 
with him, died three days after, of spasms and grief! Five 
years after he had slept peacefully in the grave, his impe- 
rial relativefelt the pangs of remorse: — ^^magno cum dolore 
flevit multo tempore, et confessionem dedit coram omni- 
tMU Episcopis suis, et judicio eorum pctnitentiam suscepit, 
propter hoc tantum, quia ndn prohibuit GonsiHarios hane 
cnidelitatem agere. Ob banc causam multa dedit paupe- 
ribus, propter purgationem animte sua.'** Such were the 
customs of those times, but would not those times have 
been still worse without the check of religion or the 
church ? 

819. Lothaire, the son of Louis the Pious, was associated 
with his father in the empire, and declared King of Italy. 

827. The translation of the bodies of saints from Rome to 
France, Germany, and other ultramontane countries that 
did not abound in such precious relics, had become won- 
derfully frequent. At times, when the foreign devotees 
had not the money to purchase, or the Romans the incli- 
nation to sell, these bodies were stolen from the churches, 
and carried beyond the Alps. The Romans however had 
their revenge, for they frequently sold to the simpie 
strangers, false relics, and the bones of the greatest sinner: 
the sweepings of a churchyard might be palmed on 
them as the miracle-working remains of saints. 

828 • The Saracens, who so often devastated the shores of the 
Christians, were astonished by the apparition of an Italian 
armament on their own coasts. Boniface II. Count of 
Lucca, with some Tuscan, Corsican, and Sardinian noblei, 

* Th^^us de G^t. Lndov. Pii, ap. Muratori. 
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fanned and oommanded the eiqpeditum, wliich famded 
between the mined cities of Utica and Carthage. 

It behaved with great gaUantiy, but had no important 
retolts ; for, in this very year, the Saracens first obtained 
a footing in Sicily, which isUnd still belonged to the Em- 
peror of the East, and was governed by a Greek from Con- 
stantinople. This year was farther distinguished (and the 
Yenetians, of a certainty, thought this by far the greatest 
event) by the translation of the body of St. Mark the 
Evangelist from Alexandria to Venice. The way ia. 
which this important relic was smuggled over is worth 
jridating, as, true or false, it conveys a trait of the times. . 
The caliphs of Cairo had been in the practice of knodi- 
ing down the Christian churches, to procure materials 
for the construction .of their own mosques and palaces. 
A similar pro£Emation threatened the chapel in which 
reposed the body of Saint Mark. Alarmed and disjarited, 
the priests of the chapel yielded to the prayers and the 
gold of two wealthy Venetian merchants, who were 
anxious to enrich their own country with the venerable 
relics. But still two difficulties remained :-— to conceal the 
pious theft from the Christians of Alexandria, and to de- 
ceive the Saracens, who attentively examined every object 
shipped by the foreign traders. The ingenious Venetians 
remembered that the Mahometans abhor swine's flesh, even 
as the Jews. They therefore packed the body of the 
saint in a de^ wicker basket, and heaped above it a 
quantity of pork. On opening the basket and seeing the 
abhorred meat, the infidels hurried the bearers on with it ; 
so that the sacred deposit reached the ship in sAty, and, 
after having encountered tremendous tempests on its voy- 
age, was received in Venice with inexpressible transports 
of joy.* 

* Lettere su Venezia. Sanuti. Muratori. 
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About this period the disorders of the Imperial ftmOy 

became evident to the world, and Louis the Pious had to 

fed the pangs of filial ingratitade. 

▲.D. Lothaire, the King of Italy, made a journey into Italy, 

^^* where he complained that he found the study of letters 

almost extinct. 
3^, The sons of Louis the Pioos broke out into open rebel- 
lion ; and Lothaire, returning from Italy into France, dis- 
tinguished himself by his cruelty, and endeavoured to 
force his father the Emperor to become a monk. 

832. Fresh troubles between the Emperor and his turbulent 
sons. Palermo taken by the Saracens, who were already 
masters of Messina, Catania, and the greater part of the 
island of Sicily. 

833. The Saracens from Sicily ravaged the coasts of Italy, 
threatening the cities of Porto and Ostia by the mouth of 
the Tiber, and even Home herself. 

The unnatural contest of children against their father 
was again renewed. Lothaire went into France from 
Italy, carrying with him the Pope, to act as umpire. 
The spot where the conferences were held was afterward<i 
called «' The field of lies.'* 

834. The brothers quarrelled among themselves, and Loois 
and Pepin liberated their father, who was harshly kept 
as a prisoner by Lothaire. Towards the end of the year 
a pacification took place, and Lothaire returned into Italy, 
which for some years might be considered as entirely se- 
parated from the empire. 

836* Lothaire suffered a dangerous illness and quarrelled 
with th^Pope, whose temporal power in Italy he ob- 
served with displeasure. 

Louis the Pious was prevented from undertaking a 
journey into Italy by the incursions of the Normans, who 
kept a great part of France in constant'alarm. 
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Oiorannl, a doge of Venice, fell a victim to a conspiracy ^'^' 
of the populace. He was seized in a church whither he 
had repaired to perform his devotions on his birthday — 
delved of hi^ hair and his beard, and forcibly ordained a 
nMmk (the usual lot reserved at this period for unfortunate 
political characters) in the church of Grado. 

Invited by the Neapolitans to assist them in a war with 
the Prince of Benevento, a strong fleet of Saracens ar- 
lived from Sicily, — one of the numerous instances of that 
fatality with which the Italians have been accustomed to 
summon the most perilous and destructive aids in their 
internal quarrels. 

Louis the Pious, whose health was rapidly declining, felt 838. 
anxious to reconcile his sons, and himself with them. 
Lothaire obeyed the paternal summotis, and went into 
Germany, where his father then was. He kneeled at the 
Emperor's feet — ^was forgiven — and accepted that portion 
of his vast states that his sire chose to allot him. 

Pietro, the Doge of Venice, proceeded with a numerous 839. 
fleet against the Sdavonians, who occupied Dalmatia, and 
infested as cruel pirates the Adriatic and neighbouring 
seas. A treaty was made, and at the islands of Narenta, 
Drosaico, the Sclavonian prince, confirmed it : they were to 
renounce for ever their piratical mode of life. It was not 
likely that a written treaty should effect so great a refor- 
mation, and we afterwards hear of these marauders ; but it 
is pleasant to see Venice, in her infancy, attempting to 
establish some of the rights of humam'ty and civilization. 

In this or the following year, the Venetians sent .sixty 
ships of war to the relief of Taranto, that was beset by the 
Saracens. 

The Beneventans assassinated their prince, Sicard. 
He was a monster and deserved his fate. But from this 

VOL. I. H 
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time the division and decline of the vast duchy oi Bene- 
▼ento may be dated. 
'^*^* The Emperor Louis the Pious died. He was scarcely 
* in his |;rave wh^i his sons were again np in arms to dis- 
pute the possession of different parts of the Empire. 

These wars belong rather to the general history of En- 
rope than to Italy, and have been often related. They 
ended in a partition. This partition, however, gave ft fatal 
blow to the empire of the Franks. For seven years after 
(847)9 t^c treaty of Mersen abrogated the sovereignty 
that had been attached to the eldest brother and to the 
imperial name in former partitions : thenceforward, eadi 
held his respective kingdom as an independent right.* 

During these unnatural dissensions, and whilst Lothaire 
was seeking to extend his dominions, Italy, the fairest he 
might ever hope to possess, was continually ravaged in 
her southern provinces by the Saracens, who but too fre- 
quently were invited and subsidized by the inferior princes 
^ at war with each other. '^ And thus the infideb omti- 
nued to profit by the discord of christian princes, to the 
ruin of their innocent people."*!* The annals of Italy 
offer nothing more interesting than these paltry but de- 
vastating wars, with the robbing of the monasteries of 
their wealth, and churches of their relics ; and the period 
of the Frank or Carlovingian emperors in Italy, which 
terminated in 884, may be dismissed with the following 
brief and important remarks of Machiavelli.^ 

^< The changes of this epoch were favourable to the ag- 
gfrandizement of papacy. When Pascal I. assumed the 



* Hallam's Middle Ages, chap. i. part i. 

•f- JVluratori. Bossi. 

X Delle Istorie Fiorentine, lib. i. 
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pontificate} the parochial clergy of Rome, who being on the a.d. 
spot, and about the person of the Pope, had always a so- ^^* 
perior influence in the elections, arrogated to themselves 
the splendid title of cardinals. The cardinals eventoally 
excluded the Roman people from the right of voting, and 
then the Pope was rarely elected save from their own 
body. Whilst Italy was in the hands of the Franks, her 
position and political order were partially changed, princi- 
pally from the Pope*B having acquired more power in tem- 
poral affiurs than he had possessed under the Lombards ; 
and frem the Franks having introduced the name and 
government of counts and marquises, in addition to 
those of dukes, which had been brought into Italy by 
Iionginus the Exarch of Ravenna. After the reign of 
several Popes, the tiara (in 843-4) fell to a Roman called 
< Osporco,' who, from the ugliness of his name, had it 
changed into that of Sergius— and this was the origin of 
that mutation of names which always takes place in the 
elections of the Roman pontiffii." 
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'^ Non la conobbe '1 mondo mentre che T ebbe.'* 

Petrarca. 
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But she I mean, is promised by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth ; 
And kept securely from resort of men.*' 

Shakspeare. 
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Thb Saracens, animated with the wild enthusiasm 
of a novel and intolerant faith, which blessed the 
sabre of the victor, had advanced in a rapid career 
of conquest, and, at one time, the apprehensions 
that all Europe would be submitted to them and the 
Koran were not altogether unreasonable. 

Towards the middle of the ninth century, when 
the splendid heritage of Charlemagne was governed 
by weak princes divided against themselves, the in- 
fidels insulted not only the Italian, but all the line 
of coast on the Mediterranean occupied by Chris- 
tians—frequently penetrating far into the interior of 
those countries, and at times seizing and retaining 
strong places. Many of the islands that speck and 
adorn the inland sea were in their possession, and 
from Sicily the Saracens would attack the Calabrias 
and the shores of what is now the Neapolitan king- 
dom with great effect. An expedition, more than 
usually strong and well appointed, sailed from Sicily 
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to take possession of Ponza, Ventoteno, Ischia, and 
other islands situated between the mouth of the river 
Tyber and the gulf of Naples. It failed in its object ; 
but a strong castle at the head of the Neapolitan 
bay fell into their hands, and offered an admirable 
point whence to prosecute their predatory incur- 
sions. This fortress stood on the Cape of Misenum, 
whose scenic beauty will not be easily forgotten by 
those who have sailed round it, or gazed on its ab-* 
rupt cliffs from Baiae, or Puteoli; and the castle 
itself might have pretended to some interest, being 
that in which Augustulus, the last of the Roman em- 
perors, had passed the years of captivity that inter- 
vened between the throne and the grave. The 
sweeping invasions made from this and other 
points, and the ravages committed throughout the 
South of Italy by the barbarous Saracens, became 
so tremendous, that at length all the efforts of 
the Pope and Louis II., who then held the im- 
perial sceptre, were united to make head against 
them. The Emperor, who was in Italy, and in the 
duchy of Benevento, summoned his Italian subjects 
of every degree, and from every part of the penin- 
sula, to join his standard before Luceria, a strong 
city in Apulia. This rigorous edict was given as if 
for a holy war, which that might justly be deemed, 
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whose object was the expulsion of the Saracens ; 
but it contained a singular measure, or standard, of 
pr(^>ertj and faculty. *No person who possessed us 
moTeable property the value of the fine fixed by 
law for a homicide could be exempted from the con- 
scription I (The price of a human life in those days 
J do not find mentioned.) Every marquis and count 
— which titles originally implied military grades and 
command — ^was to march with his troops, under 
penalty of the confiscation of his estates ; the gas- 
taldi, or chatelains, were similarly bound ; and even 
the abbots and abbesses were menaced with imme- 
diate d^radation from their high offices, if they 
sent not their full quota of vassals to the Imperial 
army. The force thus raised, though numerically 
great, was of dubious quality, and, except in the in- 
habitants of the districts most exposed to the Sari^ 
cens, there was perhaps little of the daring spirit a£ 
patriotism, which in some instances may supply the 
deficiencies of military science and discipline. 

The ashes of the ancient Romans in their sepulr 
chral urns might have felt a chill colder than that 

* ^^ Qualunque persona che tanto possedesse in beni mobili 
di poter pagare la multa di un omiddio, (singolare mifmn 
delle facoltk) era tenuta a recarsi all' armata.*' — Bossi, Storia 
d' Italia Antic, e Mod. lib. iv. cap. 6. 

H 5 
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of death as the parody of a Roman army assembled 
within the degraded walls of the eternal city. Thesu- 
perstittoiis of the age, the vast tendency to monacb* 
isiQt and a- cumbrous hierarchy, had rendered pro- 
minent in the wasted population of Rome a mass of 
dreamily cenobites and pusillanimous priests. To 
make up her quota for the Christian army about to 
war on the Saracens, it was necessary to draw on 
these unwarlike classes, and cowls and scapularies 
marched in the ranks, mixed with steel casques and 
breast-plateg. Yet were there some among the Ro- 
mans of whom the ancient legions need not have been 
ashamed : their barons, whose audacity and untrac- 
tableness were to be better known at a somewhat 
later period, were fierce and brave; and the plebeian 
•population of the << Trastevere" might have offered 
then, as it does now, figures and countenances to 
recall the idea of their ancestors, the conquerors of 
the world. But among the Romans who obeyed 
the summcms of the Emperor Louis, there was not 
a man so gallant and noble as the young warrior 
X*amberto, whose illustrious birth was the least of 
his qualities. He had not hesitated a moment to 
take up arms, though hesitation might almost have 
been excused in him, as, on reception of the impe- 
rial edict, he was betrothed, and on the eve of being 
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ijoiited to the fairest daughter dT Roine--*-yoiilhftil, 
iBgenuoas, and passionately attached to her lover. 
He had afiPectioiiately striven to recondle his y(fung 
mistress to this award <^ fkte, and noiv stood, though 
witii feelings less firm than he might have desired, 
by her side on a terrace that overlooked the Tyfoer, 
to take his last farewell. The fond and gentle Stefa- 
nia Hstened to his often-repeated assurances of oon*- 
stancy and love, and to his confident hopes, that vic- 
tory would so<m restore him to Rome and to her ; yet 
she wept as she had done before — and as the fatal 
iDoment ior their parting approached, she agam in- 
treated him lo avail himself of the facilhies his rank 
iftd position afforded him, and not repair to the cruel 
anchdistant fields, whence he might never retwn. 
Lamberto, as he felt the balmy breath that came 
with her hurried words, and watched her tears^ so 
^* too cwivincing, dangerously dear," in the eyes of 
woman, almost regretted he had atxAen this iiiter*' 
view ; and even then, if her b^uty and tenderness 
liad taken the sword from his side, the warrior might 
{lave reprehended, but the lover would have excused 

him — 

^^ Non era il volto sue cpBa mortale,. 

Ma d' angelica forma ; e le parole 
Sonavan altro, che pur voce umana.* 

* Petrarca. 
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The beauty, too, of the scenery, softened by the 
a^>roach of evening, and the flowing river and ves- 
per breeze, and the numerous voices of summer 
birds in the brake beyond the Tyber,— all seemed' 
to unite supplications with the pale and weeping 
Stefania, and to woo him to tranquillity and love. 
Lamberto was almost yielding to these winning in- 
fluences, when the impatient neighing of his war- 
horse, that he had secured at the foot of the ter-- 
race, recalled him to himself and his duties. 

*^ I must go, my Stefania," said he, afler an effort.* 
*^ But do not weep thus. Again I tell you, I shall 
soon return." 

" Alas I " replied the maid, " the sword of the 
cruel Saracen — ^fire — sickness from the unhealthy 
field — ^may each and all interfere with the keeping 
c^ this promise." 

" Nay, do not fear ! Our cause is just — the ne- 
cessity for rising in the defence of Christian Italy 
against the Pagans il imperious. Religion and hu- 
manity bless our arms, and God and the saints will 
prot^t the soldiers of Saint Peter I" said the young 
warrior. 

^* But to what distant regions may not the Empe- 
ror lead you ? How long, how very long may it be 
ere I shall see you again I " sighed Stefania. 
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^ The edict b but for the defence of Italy ; I 
shall neither cross the Alps nor the seas,'* replied 
Lamberto ; '^ and should the war be prolonged on 
our own coasts, I have permission and the power to 
return, and fulfil my dear engagements.*' 

-*' Alas, alas I" said the weeping bride ; '< my heart 
dies within me — I have the pnesentiment, that on 
your leaving me, I shall be left defenceless and help<^ 
less to some horrid misfortune ; and yet I feel, could 
such things be, that I have the courage to follow 
you to the field, and to share in every danger that 
may arise." 

^ My sweet, my generous Stefania ! fear not for 
me, but still less for yourself! Protected as you 
are, what can harm you ? ** 

<< And yet I do fear," said the maiden, trembling, 
*' and feel, I know not wherefore, that should the 
fury of the war spare you, I shall not live to wel- 
ciome your return." 

Though Lamberto shuddered at the supposition, 
he said encouragingly, **• My Stefania, this is but 
the depression of your spirits, or the haunting of 
some dream ; and your nurse there, who seems im- 
patient at this long farewell taking, will inform you 
that dreams are to be interpreted into the very re- 
verse of what they shadow forth." 
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<5 So may mine prove I" said the maiden^ and, 
averting her face to hide a fresh torrent of tears, %he 
presented her hand, and murmured a sad and almost 
inaudible adieu to her lover. Lamberto pressed 
her hand to his bosom and his lips, and repeattti]^ a 
farewell as tender as her own, rushed, while his re- 
solution lasted, from the terrace, and, mounting' hts 
steed, galloped towards his troop. 

By daybreak the following morning the Roman 
forces had all assembled before the Vatican, situated 
beyond the then existing walls of the city^ and the 
rays of the rising sun shone on such a military array 
as had not been seen there for a long time. The 
echoes o£ the Seven Hills were awakened by the 
blasts of the martial trumpet, and the genius of old 
Rome might have looked down with some degree of 
complacency, as this effort was at least to be directed 
against a foreign and a barbarous enemy, and not 
expended, as so many had been, in internal broils 
and self-destruction. 

The armigerij or body-guards of the great counts 
and nobles, accustomed to arms and a species of 
discipline, bore a good military appearance. They 
were chiefly on horseback. But the gathering of 
vassals, lay and ecclesiastic, could pretend to no- 
thing of the sort. Their weapons were of almost 
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^erery possftle variety, but the short, firm tmcrd a£ 
ibe ancient Romans was scarcely seen among tfaem, 
^aiijd the organization of the legion> which had rtn- 
.dered in&ntry so redoubtable, was utteriy unknown, 
though the works of Polybius remained to detail its 
jecrets and effect. The Imperial banner floated in 
the van ; but the Pope's colours, with the keys of 
Saint Peter, (which in a few ages, surmounted by 
tfa^ tiara, was to assert a supariority over the insig- 
nia of all the temporal sovereigns of the earth,) were 
modestly unfolded in the rear of the army. When 
every thing was ready for departure, Pope Adrian, 
attended by his cardinals, who were not yet proud 
princes of the Holy See, but simply priests of the pa* 
rochial churches of Rome, or deacons,* came forth 
4n simple stole, and a humble mitre on his head, 
from the temple where he had celebrated mass, and, 
standing in the front of the portico, waved his hand, 

* Chiamaransi allora, Cardinal! in Roma, quei, che erano 
veri e proprj Parrochi di qualche chiesa Parrochiale, o Diaconi, 
dod veri e proprj Rettori di qualche Diaconia, o sia Spedale/' 
• ••...*< Lo stesso si trova praticato in Ravenna, in Milano, 
in Napoli, ed in altre citta. Ma anche allora in gran riputa- 
done e Btima erano i Parrochi e Diaconi di Roma, perchi^ 
prindpali ad eleggere il Papa, e massimamento perch^ i Papi 
per lo piu si deggevano dal corpo d* essi Parrochi e Diaconi/* 
•— Muratori, Annali, ann. 853. 
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and blessed the troops, who knelt at his benediction. 
Religion infused for the time a spirit that was want-^ 
iog: the Roman levies then marched with some-, 
thing like enthusiasm, — those being the boldest who 
had a bond of security on fate, in the possession 
of the efficacious relic of some saint, or a sword 
or spear that had been rubbed against the trea- 
sured steel that wounded the side of our Saviour. 

In the evening afler the marching of the troops, 
and about an hour after the <' Ave Maria," an eccle- .. 
siastic, mounted on a mule and followed only by one 
attendant, was seen riding slowly along the banks of 
the Tyber. He alighted by the terrace which had 
been the scene of Lamberto*s fond adieux, and 
thence entered a large and solitary house, where in 
fi moment the lovely and sorrowing Stefania was in 
the afiPectionate arms of her father, for such was the 
visiter — and the visiter was Pope Adrian himself I 

Catholics may be scandalized ; but it is an histo- 
rical and notorious fact, that though celibacy was 
recommended, it was not absolutely insisted upon 
as essential to the clerical profession, and a dogma 
of the infallible church, until the twelfth century ; 
and in earlier ages many of the most distinguished 
bishops — nay, some of the popes themselves — ^had 
been married men before they renounced the world 
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for the ecclesiastical life. Even thus had it hap- 
pened with Adrian II.* He had a wife named Ste- 
fania, and a family, of whom an only daughter now 
remained, before he entered the church ; and even 
wfieh his sanctity or his ambition was rewarded with 
its supreme post, he could not eradicate the private 
feelings of nature, (a Protestant may regret that 
the attempt were ever made,) but he continued' to 
love his child with intense and absorbing affection. 
In what relation the Pope stood to his ex-wife we 
are not informed, but she lived with her daughter in 
the outskirts of Rome, and must occasionally have 
seen her husband in his visits, which were always 
made as privately as possible. To establish his dar- 
ling child had been his principal care. When elected 
to the chair of Saint Peter, he found no difficulty 
in contracting an alliance with the noblest of Rome, 
and the gallant Lamberto was the husband he chose 
£or Stefania. He had seen the youth's departure^ 
which he could not well oppose, with regret, and he 
now came to console his child, who hung on his 
neck and wept. Her revered father's caresses, his 

* Annales Francor. Bertiniani. Muratori, Annali, ann. 
868. Bossi, &c. &c. Though the chronicler Bertin, or Ber- 
tino, ^as a Catholic saint, he does not, in recording this mar- 
riage, express any horror. 
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encouragement, and affectionate admonitiong, soon 
however restored the young bride to cahnness^ and 
to the sense of what she owed her kind parent. She 
exerted herself to please him — the hour passed, and 
when the fond &ther, charmed with her filial love 
and docility, took his leave, he promised that Lam- 
berto should soon return from the wars. 

The quick intercourse by letters«-4hat admirable 
improvement of modem times that does so much for 
our comfort, and may alleviate the pangs of lovers' 
sieparation — ^was unknown in those days of turbu- 
lence and general ignorance. Lamberto had been 
absent many weeks, and his bride had never heard 
from him, when, one morning as she was walking on 
the terrace with her nurse, she saw a distant horse- 
man galloping towards her solitary abode. He 
came on with such speed that she could soon per- 
ceive he was a warrior, and one of superior condi- 
tion. Her heart beat wildly. About the length of a 
couple of bow-shots from the garden walls the road 
or path divided— one arm branching off towards 
the Campagna di Roma, and the other leading to 
the front entrance oi her house. She was breath- 
less as the warrior approached the division :— which 
road would he take ? His gallant steed soon an- 
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gwtred the question — ^he took the way to her door, 
and ihe orer-agitated Stefania fell into the arms of 
hat nurse, exclaiming, " It is he I — he is come a)t 
ikst!^ 

' Soon, however, recoveiing herseli^ the joong 
biid6 ran with lore's speed to the house and the 
kmter gate, where the domestics were holding parlej 
Mth the armed yisiter, who announced himself not 
indeed as Lamberto, but as the bearer of an impor- 
ttnt message from him. This was a cruel disapp<nnt- 
m^nt; but the minor pleasure of learning his tidings 
temained, and impatient, and without consulting 
ii^ mother, she ordered that the gate, never un- 
Wred in those times of treachery and violence, 
Hdthout suspicion, should be opened to the stranger. 
The warrior entered, and followed Stefiuiia to the 
apartment of her mother, whom they foimd engaged 
.in prayer. Startled at the intrusion, the matron 
arose. 

. ' *^ A messenger, dearest mother, from Lamberto,'* 

said Stefania, presenting the stranger, who respect^ 

fully bowed, and advancing produced to the ladies a 

curious ring, well known to both as having been 

rwom by the absent bridegroom. 

<< By this token I am accredited," said the warrior. 
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" You are — it is Lamberto's ring I" cried Stefknia, 
pressing it to her lips ; " but wherefore tarries he so 
long? — ^where is he? — how fares he? — ^what-says 
my lord ? " 

" Lamberto is well — ^his sword is victorious — -he 
tenderly salutes you with the information, that in a 
few daya, whatever be the consequences, he will 
quit the Emperor's camp and return to Rome to 
^laim his bride and celebrate his nuptials," replied 
the envoy. 

" Heaven be praised for his well-being I" exclaim- 
ed Stefania and her mother ; but the latter added, 
*f But may there not be dishonour or peril in aban- 
doning the Christian army ?" 

<< There may indeed be suspicion of one, and risk 
of the other," said the stranger cautiously ; *' and 
fbr this he exacts from you a promise, that no men- 
tion be made to living soul of his coming. When 
here, he can justify and defend himself." 

'< His will shall be done, and may all tend to the 
best I" said the matron. 

<< You promise, then, to keep this important se- 
cret ?" rejoined the messenger. 

The mother and daughter replied, " We do, most 
solemnly !" 

Afler having answered a number of questions con- 
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ceniing Lamberto, suggested by the affection of the 
gentle Stefania, the warrior withdrew to partake of 
some refreshments prepared for him ; and soon afler, 
having paid his devoirs to the ladies, he left the 
lioiise. 

That- very evening the quiet mule of the Roman 
Jpontiff stopped before the door which led to her who 
wf» more precious than aught else on earth, and^h| 
the indulgence of his parental tenderness, Adrian 
experienced that degree of pleasure which nothing 
could equal. It was a curious and a touching 
sight to mark the Pope and the maiden. The whole 
Christian world were his children ; but he felt this 
to be a spiritual fiction, and the voice of nature 
nfitbin him told he had but one child — ^his own, cgoid 
the fairest and dearest. The maiden, too, had been 
taught to consider the papal dignity as something 
i|bove earth — allied to -Heaven and the host of saints 
— but his familiar tenderness, and her filial return, 
assured her, that though now a Pope, her father was 
yet a mortal, and retained all his former feelings and 
affections. 

Mindful of their promise, and fearful of trusting 
themselves on the subject of Lamberto*s messenger, 
for truth will break out so naturally from ingenuous 
minds, neither Stefania nor her mother mentioned 
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his visit, and Adrian returned to Rome wiliioat 
knowing any thing of the matter. 

Meanwhile the impatioice of the bride, irritated 
by the assurance she had received that Lamberto 
would soon be with her, scarcely allowed her rest by 
night or day. The third— ^the fourth day had eli^>aed» 
and she began to feel that sickness of the heart 
which proceeds from delayed hope. On the even- 
ing of the fifth day, ailer having walked on ^e 
terrace, and watched with eager eyes across the 
country, until, overcome with fatigue, she was fol- 
lowing her nurse who had retired to the house for 
vesper prayers, a gentle '< Hist, hist I" and her 
name repeated in a subdued voice, arrested her 
steps. She turned in the direction of the sounds, 
and saw in the garden below the terrace an old gar«> 
dener, who beckoned her to descend. Surprised at 
so unusual an invitation, she however went down to 
the garden by a flight of steps that led from the end 
of the terrace. The gardener, instead of waiting 
her approach, walked on towards the high walls that 
surrounded the grounds, nor stopped until he readi- 
ed a cluster of trees that shut out all view from the 
house. Stefania followed him; but what was her alarm* 
when, on reaching the spot where he had paused, 
she found a man in armour standing in the dense 
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shadow of the trees. A scream died on her lips, but 
she would have fled, when the warrior, grasping her 
arm, made himself known as the messei^er of Lam- 
berto. 

** Lady, you must excuse the means we have em<- 
'ptoyed, and be silent," said the man. 

^ But what means this ?" asked Stefania, reco- 
vering her breath — ^''How are you here in secret?^ 
where is my Lamberto ?" 

<< A very shcni; distance hence, impatiently awai^ 
ing your arrival," was the answer. 

<< How is this, sir I'* said Stefania ; ** even at the 
hour of the day it is, the doors of this house are open 
to my affianced^— why comes he then by stealth ?" 

^ Alas I lady, things are changed, fearfully changed! 
Lamberto has incurred the displeasure of the Em- 
peror and of his Holiness the Pope — ^your marriage 
is forbidden, and another destiny and another hus- 
band await you." 

** Lamberto is my affianced — our vows have been 
plighted, and I will have no husband but him," said 
Stefania energetically, although trembling in every 
Hmb and joint at so horrid and so unexpected an 
announcement. 

*< He expected no less firom you, lady, and thus 
has dared to oppose to force and violence that may 
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soon be employed against him and you, the re- 
sources of ingenuity and secresy. He expects your 
coming at a house not far removed from these gar- 
den walls> and a holy friar is with him to perform the 
marriage ceremony." 

** So suddenly — so mysteriously I" mused Stefania. 

" None other way is left, lady»: when once mar- 
ried — once his — neither Emperor nor Pope will se- 
parate you ; but now it is for you to decide, and 
that instantly, for every moment may render imprac- 
ticable his well-laid plan, whether you will be his, or 
lose Lamberto for ever." 

<< I cannot lose him ! I dare not flee to him thus I 
Alas, alas I and if I stay here I may never see him 
more I" cried the agitated bride. 

^ Of a certainty you never will I But why hesi- 
tate, fair lady, and throw away your only chance of 
love and happiness? Away, away with me, and in 
a few minutes you will be in the arms of an adoring 
husband I" and the secret envoy gently pulled heri 
but half unwilling as she was, towards the garden 
wall. 

" But my father — ^my affectionate father I" cried 
Stefania with anguish — " and my fond mother with* 
in I — Oh I I cannot leave my darling mother thus ! " 

" It is impossible she can accompany you ; bat 
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each instant your escape to Lamberto may be pre- 
vented, and he has sworn by every oath not to sur- 
vive the disappointment of this his last and only 
hope." 

" Oh, I must consult my mother ! I cannot de- 
part without her blessing," said Stefania, while tears 
rained down her youthful cheeks. 

e^* This would ruin all ;" and the messenger, conti- 
nuing his gentle force, brought her to the foot of the 
lofty wall. They had not stood there an instant, 
when the voice of the old nurse on the terrace was 
heard calling the name of Stefania. 

" Oh, let me return I — ^let me return I" prayed the 
lovely maiden to the soldief, who now held her arm 
faster than before. 

" And lose Lamberto for ever?" whispered the man 
significantly — <^ No I it must not be, and I must 
serve my friend and master. — Hist I there, Bamabo !" 

At his call the old gardener glided between them 
and the wall, and opened a low iron door that gave 
egress to the banks of the Tyber. The warrior 
dasped Stefania in his arms — in two strides he was 
beyond the garden walls — the iron door was closed, 
and this half voluntary elopement — half forcible 
abduction was completed. Stefania wept and wrung 
her hands — she could not return, nor could she walk 

VOL. I. I 
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forward. The warrior took her light weight in hi» 
muscular arms, and carried her down to the edge of 
the river ; but before he could place her in a boat 
prepared for their flight, she had fainted. 

When she recovered, as if from a confused dream, 
she found herself gliding rapidly between the darky 
rough banks of the Tyber, with the armed man by 
her side. She hid her face in her hands, and had 
only strength to say, " Oh, i/irhither are you con- 
ducting me on this cold, deep river?" 

" To a husband," was the brief reply. 

The boat soon stopped at an ancient quay, now 
much dilapidated, where Stefania was made to de- 
scend. Not a hundred yards from the landing-place, 
a massy time-worn edifice reared its head in the 
uncertain and darkening twilight. 

" Your husband awaits you there," said the war- 
rior ; " that is to be your temple of Hymen I" 

'' Alas I*' said Stefania, '< it looks more like a 
tomb I*' 

But at the same time the thoughts of her near 
approach to Lamberto, and her ardent love, whis- 
pered encouragement, and she walked on towards 
the dreary pile. The building, both in material and 
style of architecture, was such as had never beon 
produced in the ages of barbarism ; it was the ruin 
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of an edifice, probably a tranple, of the Roman em- 
pire, which, like many others, had been converted 
into a mortal residence. Within these old impene- 
trable walls the barons and nobles, even for some 
centuries after, set the popes and the oppressed Ro- 
mans at defiance, and the relics of a classical age 
served as the castles of feudal tyranny and its worst 
excesses. Stefania trembled with awe as she stop- 
ped under its frowning walls, from whose fractured 
and irregular edges the dark ivy descended in long, 
bro^d threads, not adhesive* to the masonry, but 
loose, and waving in the night-breeze like the ban- 
ners of death. She looked in vain for a door to open, 
with a passionate, fond welcome from Lamberto. 
lliere was no door in the lower part of the edifice ; 
but anon, afler a shrill whistle from her conductor, 
she heard a harsh, creaking noise high above head, 
and looking up she saw a narrow arched aperture in 
the wall thrown open. The light of torches glared 
through the opening, and she heard the harsh voices 
c£ several men. The next minute a folding flight 
a£ wooden steps, scarcely more convenient than a 
scaling-ladder, was lowered. Agitated by a thou- 
sand contrasting passions, and with a giddy head, 
Ste&nia could not ascend by such steps as those, and 
her conductor carried her up in his arms. She 

i2 
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landed in a narrow passage that penetrated the stu- 
pendous thickness of the wall, and opened into ft 
vast roofless corridor where the wind caused the 
torches by which she was preceded to waver and 
flicker with strange effect, while, at the same time, 
their light disturbed innumerable tenants of the 
ruins, the owls and the bats, that moped and hooted, 
and flitted with wings mysteriously silent along and 
across the corridor. And where was Lamberto all 
this time ? Was it thus he received his bride, who 
had abandoned her home, and all in the world be- 
side, to attend his summons ? It was for him to 
support her trembling steps. 

Her conductor assured her he was engaged with 
the priest, and that she would instantly be in his 
company. He threw open a door at the end of the' 
gallery ; but, on following him into another passage, 
Stefania suddenly stopped, and, drawing her hands 
before her eyes, uttered a faint scream. Against the 
wall she saw, by a faulty light, a tall white figure, 
with a hand upraised as if to menace or admonish ; 
and to her agitated senses it assumed the form of ^her 
mother — of that affectionate mother she had aban- 
doned so precipitately. 

<< What fear is this ? It is but a statue you start 
at," said her conductor, and he ordered the attend- 
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ants to hold their torches to a niche where indeed 
was collocated an effigy of some divinity of ancient 
mythology. 

The passage they were in descended consider- 
ably like the vomitoria of an ancient amphitheatre, 
and ended at another door, which being thrown 
open, Stefania found herself in a vast and lofly hall, 
whose obscurity was but imperfectly dissipated by 
torches stuck against the blackened walls, and a 
huge lamp suspended from the almost invisible 
roof. Beneath that lamp she saw the figures of a 
monk and a warrior clad in armour; and how did 
Stefania's cheek blush and her limbs shake, when 
the latter advanced to meet her, saying in a low 
voice, " You are come at last?" She could not 
raise her eyes to his, but took his offered arm in 
silence. The warrior too was silent When at the 
end of the dreary hall, and beneath the lamp, he 
made a sign to the monk, who instantly, and with 
a hurried voice, began to read the marriage ser- 
vice as prescribed at that period by the Church 
of Rome. As it proceeded and came to that point 
where Stefania was to give the important re- 
sponse that bound her fate till death, she lifted up 
her timid eyes towards her lover's face, but it was 
concealed by the casque and visor he wore. With 
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something colder and heavier Uian steel at her 
heart, she again bent her eyes to the ground, 
wondering (if any of her confused ideas were in- 
telligible) at the discourtesy add churlishness of 
her Lamberto. The ceremony was finished — she 
scarcely knew how — the monk departed — the hall 
was cleared, and Stefania blushing and trembling 
was alone with her husband, who at last removing 
his masking helmet, discovered to her eyes not the 
beloved features of her Lamberto, but those of an 
utter stranger I 

The betrayed girl shrieked with horror, and fell 
lifeless on the floor of the accursed hall. 

We must leave the innocent victim in that den 
of treachery and horror, and explain the circum- 
stances which led to her abduction-^ facts than 
which, the dark, guilty period we are describing 
exhibits none more iniquitous. 

Anastasius, the priest-cardinal, who bore the 
title of Saint Marcellus, descended from one of the 
richest and most noble families of Rome. His 
life was irregular and dissipated^ but his heart was 
ambitious, and had no gentle feeling to interfere 
with the commission of any crime that might tend 
to the desired end. 

Fifteen years before the date of the present nar- 
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rative, in a council of the Church held at Rome, 
and presided by the zealous Pope Leo IV., he was 
excommunicated and deposed for non-residence 
and other ecclesiastical infractions. In spite, how- 
ever, of this degradation, his power and influence 
in Rome were so great, that two years afler, on 
the death of Leo, he was elected Pope by a strong 
fkction of the Romans, while a more legitimate 
election had deferred the tiara to Benedict III. 
Whatever were the subsequent independence and 
pretensions of the Roman Conclave, it is certain 
that at this period the Pope elected at Rome was 
not consecrated or acknowledged as such, until 
the consent of the Emperor, the temporal sove- 
reign, was obtained. The dignitaries chosen by 
Benedict, on this occasion, to carry the act of elec- 
timi to the Emperor for confirmation, were Nicho- 
las, the Bishop of Anagni, and Mercurius, the mas- 
ter of the militia, both of whom being corrupted 
and won over by Anastasius, on presenting them- 
selves at the Imperial Court, instead of promoting 
the interests of Benedict, pleaded in favour of the 
usurper. Nor did the ambitious priest's infli^nce 
and manoeuvres end there ; for, on the approach of 
the Emperor's messengers, (sent to investigate the 
election,) they were met by some of the principal 
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nobles of Rome, the zealous partisans of Anasta^ 
sius, and at the gates of the city two powerful 
bishops joined their advocacy on his behalf. On the 
other side two bishops, deputed to meet the Ini« 
perial envoys by Benedict, were detained by them 
and consigned to military guard. 

The following day the Imperial ministers or- 
dered that the clergy, the senate, and the Roman 
people should meet them at Ponte Molle, to hear 
the high will of the Emperor Louis. It was, that 
Anastasius should be Pope I Thus protected, the 
usurper entered the Vatican, and presently after 
occupied the Lateran Palace, where he tore the 
pontifical robes from Benedict, whom, afler the 
harshest treatment and even blows, he condemned 
to confinement. " Then were incredible the lamen- 
tations and the tears of the clergy and the people, 
who on the next day assembled in the church of 
Saint Emiliana, where repaired also with great 
haughtiness the Imperial ministers, accompanied 
by a strong body of soldiers, hoping to induce them 
to confirm the above-mentioned and iniquitous 
An^tasius. But they found in the bishops parti- 
cularly, and then in the rest of the clergy and in 
the people, such constancy that day and the fol- 
lowing one, all crying that they would have Bene- 
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diet, and were ready to die rather than accept the 
unworthy personage proposed to them, that the 
officers of the Emperor accorded in their sentiment, 
and having driven Anastasius out of the palace, 
restored Benedict to liberty."* 

The popes seem to have felt and resented inju- 
ries as much as other men; from Benedict, Anas- 
tasius could expect no grace, and he remained un- 
der the ban of the church during the dominion of 
Benedict's successor Nicholas. But on the acces- 
sion of Adrian II., the father of Stefania, that be- 
nign pontiff, eager to reconcile and to forgive, with- 
drew the sentence of excommunication, and at the 
very commencement of his pontificate restored 
Anastasius to all his dignities. Such favours as 
these might have secured the gratitude of any man 
less perverse in crim^ than Anastasius ; but it is 
the property of some villains to convert favours 
into humiliations, and to follow with a proud hate 
the givers of them. This did the rancorous priest. 
Anastasius, moreover, was but too well disposed to 
envy and detest any occupant of the Papal throne, 
which had once been his, and from which he could 
not forget how he had been hurled. But beyond 
all this, and innate malignity, or the inclination for 
* Muratori, Annali, ann. 855. 
i5 
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evilr for eriTs sdke, wlucli is found in the bosom of 
some human liends^ there wamj have been otho- 
motiTeSy such as the weahh of die Pope's only 
dtuAdj and the aggrandiaement of his Ofun fianflj, or 
jealousT to Lamberto's^ to actuate the abonnmdde 
conduct of Anastashis. He had a brodier named 
Ekutheriusy and the layman was dmost as great 
a TiDain as the priest; iat he had at once embraced 
a project of stealing away the lordy dai^to* of 
Adrian, the contracted bride of Landierto, and mar- 
rying her by force or firaDd. The execution of the 
enormity was not easy. Adrian kqpt his heart's 
jewd in a coffer it would be difficult to break. The 
suburban villa where she resided was as stroi^ as a 
castle, — she was protected by numerous servants, 
and never went out ; but — 

^Oh! miadiief! thoa art swift 

To enter in the thoughts of dcapcmte men f 

When Lamberto departed for the army, a war- 
rior, a man of lost fortunes, whom obligations and a 
participation in former guilt had made the slave fji 
Eleutherius, followed him to the field to watch his 
motions, and procure, if possible, some signet or 
ring, which, backing a foigned message, might gain 
him admission into the house of Stefania, and 
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time to observe it and corrupt some menial. The 
long-worn and well-known ring of Lamberto was 
at last purloined : the emissary repaired to Rome, 
and we have seen how well his arts succeeded with 
the youthful, innocent, and unsuspecting Stefan ia. 

The bloody Saracens at his palace gates, or before 
the altar of the Vatican, — an anti-pope with furious 
and overpowering partisans — a thunderbolt at his 
feet, could not have moved Pope Adrian, as did the 
news of his daughter's disappearance. He too well 
knew of what atrocities some in Rome were capa- 
ble, and he tore his hoary beard and hair, and would 
not listen to advice or consolation. When the first 
paroxysms of his grief were over, he went to the 
&tal villa. The looks, the tones of the voice of the 
bereaved father were dreadful when he addressed 
the less energetic but equally afflicted mother. 

" Woman I is it thus you take care of my soul's 
idol ? Where is my daughter ? Where is my only 
child?" His wife hid her face in her hands and 
wept. 

All the domestics were summoned and examined. 
The old nurse told the circumstances attending 
Stefania's disappearance, and added for her mistress, 
who dared not speak, an account of the visit of the 
warrior, and the surmise, the hope, that his daugh- 
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ter was with the returned Lamberto. From the 
loyalty of the young warrior, — ^from the utter useless- 
ness of such a measure as elopement on his part, 
who could at any time claim his affianced bride, 
and from many other circumstances, Adrian knew 
this to be next to impossible. Yet he hastened to 
the palace of the young man's father. Lamberto 
had not returned, — had not been seen by the family, 
or any one in Rome. 

The efforts used by the Pope to discover who 
were the ravishers of his daughter soon made the 
atrocious affair known throughout the city ; and as a 
great reward was offered to any one who could give 
even the slightest intelligence, an old fisherman 
hurried to present himself to Adrian. On the pre- 
ceding evening, as he was mooring his skiff for the 
night at a spot somewhat lower down the Tyber, he 
saw a female figure, in white robes, land at the 
quay, and, struck at an unusual occurrence, he 
watched her to the walls of Eleutherius' stronghold. 
Here was some ground to go upon, and with the 
consciousness of his own charitableness, and the 
good he had done to Anastasius, Adrian summoned 
that prelate, confidently hoping that he would 
employ his best endeavours to induce his sinful 
brother, at least to restore the maiden he had 
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Stolen. The villain came but to revel in the spec- 
tacle of the affliction his iniquities had created. A 
&lse oath was a trifling addition to the sum of his 
crimes, and he swore at once, that he knew nothing 
of his brother's deeds, and would labour, if Stefa- 
nia really were in his hands, to make him restore 
her to her father. He then retired, muttering as 
he passed through a crowd of priests and attend- 
ants in the anterooms of the Vatican, that it was 
unseemly and irreligious for the universal father of 
the Christian world so to occupy and humble him- 
self about a stray lapwing of a girl. But the affec^ 
tions of Adrian met with more sympathy in other 
bosoms, and his beneficence had not always been 
thrown away, as on the incorrigible Anastasius. A 
few good friends, on learning the news brought by 
the fisherman, assembled in consultation, nor did 
they part until they had arranged a feasible scheme. 
The exercise of the chase was indispensable to 
die existence of Eleutherius, and it was imagined 
that, even situated as he now was, he could not 
resist the temptation of one who should invite him 
to some extraordinary sport. Accordingly, on the 
second morning after his inglorious exploit, at a very 
early hour, when the vapours still hung over the 
river and the marshy plain, a peasant blew a hunter's 
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horn at the foot of his castle walls, and gave a de- 
tailed account of such a congregation of wild boars 
in a neighbouring wood as had not been witnessed 
for years. There were at least a dozen patriarchs 
of the forest, each with tusks as long as the mes- 
senger's horn, and he could promise they would 
give gallant play to the Lord Eleutherius, whose 
arm alone was worthy of killing them. The bait 
took. He had been but too long already with a 
crazed, fever-burning girl, who had wildly rejected 
his love, and now was delirious : — it was a fine morn- 
ing for the sport, the spot scarcely beyond the sha- 
dow of his own strong fortress ; for all events he 
had a body guard with whom few would cope ; so 
Eleutherius descended from his impenetrable abode 
with his suite, and followed the peasant. Their 
hasty and silent footsteps had crossed the verge of 
a little wood, when, as if by enchantment, every 
tree on their flanks, van, and rear, seemed to give 
birth to an armed man, with sword or spear pointed 
at the ravisher. 

"There are your boars with their long tusks," 
cried the conductor as he glided behind a protect- 
ing oak. " Now try your valorous arm on them as 
you may." 
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Eleutherius, foaming with rage, grasped his hunt^ 
ing speair with one hand, and drew his weighty 
broadsword with the others but his followers did 
not show their wonted alacritjj^in following his ex- 
ample, as the force (^posed to them evidently 
quadrupled their own numbers. 

" Ha !" cried Eleutherius, '' am I thus treacher- 
ously beset— betrayed ?" 

^< And do you think that you alone are to employ 
false messengers ?" said a warrior. '* Is it for you, 
Sir, to talk of treachery — ^you who can betray a 
young and helpless woman ?*' 

" But what would ye of me ?" 

" The instant restoration of the Pope's daughter," 
ci:ied many voices together. 

" That lady is my wife I — Ha I now tell me what 
right ye possess to interfere between us ?" 

" Mother Church denounces such marriages, and 
excommunicates those who perpetrate them. But 
we lose time ! — Guards, seize this sacrilegious thief I" 
At the order of their leader, the armed men, ad- 
vancing from the surrounding trees, contracted 
their circle, and some of the boldest rushed upon 
Eleutherius, who was presently disarmed and seized. 
At the furious voice of their chief, most of the vil- 
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Iain's followers at last drew their swords and seemed 
disposed to maintain a very miequal combat, which 
must have soon ended in their destruction. 

" Put up your blades !" cried the warrior, who 
commanded the opposite party : ''we have no quarrel 
with you, and would not shed your blood. Nor do 
we want aught with the traitor you serve, but the 
restitution of the lady, the bride of another, whom 
he has stolen most foully I" 

'' Against him who moves a finger in so detest- 
able a cause as that of the ravisher's," cried an ec- 
clesiastic, who advanced with a crucifix in his hand, 
" the Holy Church will pronounce the direst of her 
anathemas." 

His followers threw their swords to the ground, 
and twenty daggers were planted against the traitor's 
breast. 

" Restore the Lady Stefania, or hie to hell, with 
all your guilt upon you I" exclaimed the leader, who 
brandished a broad poniard before his eyes. 

" I know not your authority — but I cannot resist 
your force. What are the conditions of the sur- 
render ?" said Eleutherius grinding his teeth. 

"For you — life and liberty immediately that 
Stefania is in our hands. The benignant Adrian 
seeks but his daughter, and not your punishment, 
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whidi he leaves to Heaven and your own con- 
science/' replied the priest who had before spoken. 

" If I give her up, I remain still in your power," 
said the villain, who had too often broken word and 
faith not to suspect others. What is the pledge you 
give me for my safety ?** 

** The vow of a servant of Christ I" replied the 
priest, and he raised the silver crucifix he wore at 
his bosom to his lips. 

" Then lead on to the castle, and take these dag- 
gers from my betrayed and unprotected person," 
said Eleutherius, in a tone of mingled ferocity, fear, 
and humiliation. The weapons were sheathed, and 
closely surrounding their captive, the partisans of 
the Pope marched towards the ruin. When the 
horn sounded beneath those gloomy walls, the con- 
sternation of its garrison was great to see their 
master a prisoner in the midst of an armed multi- 
tude ; but they soon understood the cause of such 
an arrest, as Eleutherius ordered them to bring 
forth the captive lady. 

" But my Lord — in the state she is in ?" in- 
quired one of the attendants in the fortress. 

" Ay — so they will have it I" replied Eleuthe- 
rius. " She must be carried. Away I let my bid- 
ding be obeyed instantly." 
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The men retired from the door-way, and shortly 
after fearful shrieks were heard echoing within the 
old buildmg. 

" They are murdering the Lady Stefania I" ex- 
claimed the Romans, and again their swords and 
daggers were brandished. But the next moment 
the unfortunate victim was seen alive and struggling 
in the arms of an attendaiit. 

The steps were lowered at the order of Eleuthe- 
rius, — the maiden was carried down them — con- 
signed to her deliverers, and in what a state ! A 
violent fever seemed to consume her— her eyes 
glared with insanity — she knew neither those who 
were her enemies, or those who were her friends, 
and she shrieked — piteously shrieked, that they 
should not kill her, but restore her to her mother. 
The general indignation was so excited by this atro- 
cious spectacle, that twenty d^gers or more were 
again at the ravisher's breast, and some would cer- 
tainly have been gratified by a home-thrust, had 
not the priest waved his silver crucifix and 
said — " My sons I I have sworn for the villain's 
safety." 

" And now, I call upon you to keep your oath," 
cried the trembling miscreant. 

" You are free I" replied the ecclesiastic,— -'* free 
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from all but your damning sins I Go and repent 
of them I" 

With a smile of brutal scorn, Eleutherius with- 
drew, and, ascending the ladder, shut himself up in 
his lair. 

The friends of Adrian made a sort of litter with 
their lances, and with all possible care carried his 
daughter into Rome, where the fond father's ecstasy 
at her recovery was checked by the condition in 
which he found her, and the reasonable fear that a 
crueller ravisher still than Eleutherius — that death 
would again deprive him of his darling, and for ever! 

Contrary, however, to the most sanguine ex- 
pectations, the lovely girl was in a few days re- 
stored to health and reason; and Adrian, who could 
no h)nger suffer her to be out of his sight, lodged 
her with her mother, in a house near the Lateran 
Palace, his own residence. 

Revenge, rage, the sense of humiliation received, 
and from which he could never escape either in his 
waking or his sleeping hours, waged dreadful war 
in the breast of Eleutherius, and other feelings 
equally intense in their nature predisposed him for 
the commission of fresh and darker crimes. He 
had entered into the atrocious plot entirely at his 
brother's instigation, or the suggestions of his own 
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ambition or malignancy ; the person of the bride 
was an object as indifferent as unknown ; but now 
he had seen Stefania, and his savage heart had felt 
her exquisite beauties. He loved her — but as a 
tiger loves I 

His brother Anastasius, a demon in the garb of 
a man, and a churchman, was ever ready to fan the 
flames of his ire, and to urge him to the commis- 
sion of deeds that nature might shudder over, but 
which would be sweet to him as tending to the ruin 
of his benefactor Pope Adrian. Well guarded, and 
in the city, where, in all classes, the admirers and 
friends of the Pontiff were predominant in number 
and influence, the traitor could not hope to suc- 
ceed in again carrying off the person of Stefania, and 
every plot had failed, and added to his diabolical 
spite, when news was brought of the speedy return 
of part of the Roman army. ♦ * * ♦ 

" It is even as they rumour," said the Cardinal 
Anastasius to Eleutherius, who sat with lowering 
brows and with arms dejectedly crossed on his 
breast. " Lamberto will be in Rome before this 
moon ends, and, spite of her scapado, Stefania will 
be his wife I" 

" Stefania I — she ! — of that boy I" cried Eleuthe- 
rius ferociously. 
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" Ay I his wife," continued Anastasius, " and, if 
you are peaceable, you may witness the marriage 
festival, or hear at a distance the chant of Ste- 
fania's epithalamium I" 

" By my soul's eternal perdition I" exclaimed 
Eleutherius, who had bitten his writhing lips until 
the blood flowed from them, ^' she shall not be 
his" ♦ * * * He could not add the hateful 
word. 

" Wife I" rejoined Anastasius, who saw how he 
could work him up to madness. 

^' By hell I she shall not !" shrieked the villain, 
and hie arose from his seat and paced the room with 
steps like those of an exasperated tiger in his cage. 

<< I shall live to ^ee the offspring of Lamberto the 
grandchildren of Adrian — curses on him I" said the 
Cardinal. 

<^ Never I" raged Eleutherius, and he stopped 
opposite to his fiend-like brother, with an expres- 
sion and bearing that showed he was prepared for 
the most infernal of his purposes. 

"But, Eleutherius, what can now be done to 
prevent it I Even were you to carry off the girl 
again, all Rome — - and the Emperor Louis will be 
soon at home with an army — would fall upon you, 
and then" * * * 
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^^ Ay I what can be done ?— let me pause on 
that/' said the less atrocious of the atrocious bro- 
thers, and he was soon lost in gloomy abstraction. 

" Were she removed — ^were she dead I" muttered 
Anastasius, afler some minutes, in a very low tone, 
and as if communing merely with himself, ^' 'twere 
better than to see her Lamberto's wife." 

" What say you there, brother ?" cried Eleuthe- 
rius, with a start. 

" I was only musing," replied the Cardinal, with 
a collectedness of purpose, and a degree of compo- 
sure essentially infernal. '^ I was only considering 
to myself that death was the only preventive." 

^' Ha ! you opine well I It shall be done ; the 
stripling Lamberto dies," said Elentherius, clenching 
his right hand. 

" And live there no other youths in Rome fit and 
willing to supply his place, and marry the Pope's 
daughter ?" insidiously inquired Anastasius. 

<< Curses on them, they shall all fall I this hand 
has strength to smite each successive suitor." 

" Eleutherius, this would be long work ; you may 
fall instead of a rival, and a rival live to enjoy your 
dainty bride. 'Twere a way over long, and — " 

" Show me a shorter and a surer," cried the mad- 
dened savage, <^ and at once I will take it f " 
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<< Her death would settle all," murmured the Car- 
dinal, not as if answering his brother, but continuing 
his own musings. 

" Her death — ^hers — whose death ?" 

^^ Stefania's," whispered the Cardinal, raising his 
full eyes to his brother's face. 

'^ Twas but last night, indeed, I dreamed I had 
slain her." 

" Well, 'twas easily done," said the monster 
Anastasius encouragingly. 

" A blow— one blow I — ^but" — and Eleutherius 
shuddered through trunk and limb. 

" But what ?" inquired the Cardinal ; " 'twas all 
over then ; and if she could not be your bride, she 
could be bride to no one else." 

^' But I thought her dying eyes shot liquid fire 
into my heart — that the earth would not drink up 
her young crimson blood — that every drop as it fell, 
like the rods of the Egyptian necromancers, was 
converted into a serpent ; and that each of the my- 
riad, as they darted hissing before me, or crawled 
round my limbs with slimy and obscene embrace, had 
a thousand stings to sting me I" 

'< 'Twas but an unreal dream," said the Cardinal ; 
" but how will you bear the pangs of reality when 
Lamberto — ?" 
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" Never I — she shall die I" exclaimed Eleutheriiis, 
and he rushed at once from his brother's abode to 
execute his infernal purpose. By what means the 
monster gained admission into the well-guarded 
house, it is not known ; but as Stefania was sitting 
that evening in her mother's apartment, on a sudden, 
as if he had risen through the earth, the murderer 
stood before her with a long dagger in his hand. 
The matron rushed with a dreadful scream between 
him and her lovely daughter, and received in her 
own bosom the monster's first blow. He seized the 
shrieking Stefania by the arm — the beauty of an 
angel only served to increase the atrocity of the fiend 
— ^he drove his reeking steel, reeking with her pa- 
rent's blood, to her heart; and though, as in his 
dream, one blow was enough, he dealt another, and 
another, and another I — nor did he quit the scene of 
his horrible butchery until he had brutally mutilated 
both daughter and mother.* 

In retiring fi"om the house, the murderer, cover- 
ed with blood, was seized by the officers of justice, 
from whom he in vain attempted to escape. He 

♦ Annall, Francor, Bertiniani, Muratori, Bossi, &c &c. 
The concise words of Muratori — " Ambedue piii che barbara- . 
mente le scannd ed uccise," — open to the imagination an ample 
field of horror. 
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was there, in Rome, pinioned and loaded with chains, 
to answer for his crimes with his life ; but the lives 
of a thousand sud> as he, could not have paid for that 
of his beautiful, innocent victim. 

Whilst these tragical events were passing in 
Rome, Lamberto, in the camp of the Emperor, had 
indeed been preparing his return to his beloved 
bride ; and he could undertake it with honour and 
favour, for the Emperor's campaign against the Sa- 
racens had been a successful one, and in every action 
the gallant young Roman had distinguished himself. 
At the sieges of Matera, Venosa, and Canusium, 
Lamberto's banner had been the first on the enemy's 
. walls ; and when Louis II. converted the siege of 
Bari into a blockade, the impatient lover left the 
army, and with a sufficient escort took the shortest 
road that led from the Apulian plain to the Campa- 
nian. He had toiled over the rough and lofty moun- 
tains of Capitanata and the Abruzzi, and with a 
cruel coincidence in date, looked from a ridge of the 
Apennines on Rome, his native place, and the resi- 
dence of his bride, the evening, and the very hour, 
that Eleutherius consummated his crime, and Ste- 
fania — the fair, the fond, who was to welcome his 
return, and reward his valoiu* and his heart's affec- 
tions — fell beneath the hand of an assassin. 

VOL. I. K 
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With a silent but heart-eloquent thanksgiving to 
the god of battles, who had preserved him in so 
many perils for happiness like what was before him, 
and with a prayer that that bliss might endure, and 
he be made worthy of its enjo3maent, the ardent 
young man pressed the flanks of his tired steed, and 
cantered over the solitary flats towards Rome. But 
the voice of death met him at Rome's gates ! 

We have not had the heart to describe the woe 
of the bereaved father ; and we must bury the feel- 
ings of the maddened lover in the same silence. 
What satisfaction they could derive from the punish- 
ment of the murderer was soon their's ; for, at the 
Emperor's command, Eleutherius was tried accord- 
ing to the Roman law, condemned and executed 
by " Missis Imperatoris." • 

The Cardinal Anastasius had fled. It appeared 
on the trial, that he had urged his brother to all 
his crimes ; and a council of the Church solemnly 
excomniunicated him, until he should appear to 
render an account of what he was accused of; but 
whether he was ever punished by mortal law, or 

* *' Hadrianus Papa apud Imperatorem Missos obtinuit, 
qui praefatum Eleutherium secundum legem Romanam judi- 
carent.** Pagius ad Annal. Baron. '< £t a Missis Impera- 
toris occisus." Eutrop. Presb. Langobardus de Imp. Rom. 
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left to a more awful and unavoidable retribution, is 
not recorded. 

To the heart-stricken Lamberto, two ways of dis- 
posing of his weary life remained, and were pre- 
scribed and sanctioned by the spirit of the age : he 
could enter the monastic order, or he could devote 
himself to arms and incessant war against the ene- 
mies of Christianity and the despoilers of his coun- 
try. He chose the latter and the nobler course ; and 
at the taking of Bari by the Emperor, a few months 
after, the scimetar of a Mahometan relieved him 
from the weight of existence. 
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HISTORICAL SUxMMARY. 



From the death of Charles the Fat, the last 

OF THE CaRLOVIKGIAN EmPERORS, TO THE AC- 
CESSION OF Otho the Great. — A.D. 888 to 961. 

At the 4eath of Charles the Fat, that part of Italy ^'^^ 
which acknowledged the supremacy of the Western Em- 
igre was divided, like France and Germany, among a few 
powerful vassals, hereditary governors of provinces. The 
principal of these were the Dukes of Spoleto and Tuscany, 
the Marquises of Ivrea, Susa, and Friuli. The great 
Lombard Duchy of Benevento, which had stood against 
the arms of Charlemagne, and comprised more than half 
the present kingdom of Naples, had now faUen into decay, 
and was straitened by the Greeks in Apulia, and by the 
principalities of Capua and Salerno, which had been 
severed from its own territory, on the opposite coast. 
Though princes of the Carlovingian line continued to 
reign in France, their character was too little distin- 
guished to challenge the obedience of Italy, already sepa- 
rated by family partitions from the transalpine nations ; 
and the only contest was among her native chiefs.* 

Among these chiefs, however, two aspired to the royal 
dignity. Berenger Duke of Friuli, and Guido Duke of 
Spoleto. The choice fell on the former, and Berenger 
dated his reign from the death of Charles the Fat, and 
styled himself King of Italy, though a considerable part 
of that country continued to be independent of, or hostile 
to him. 



* Hallam's Middle Ages, ch. iii. Part i. 
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A.D. Muratori is of qnnion that the celebrated *' Iron Crown*' 

B88. of the Lombards preserved at Monza was first used at the 

coronation of Berenger.* 
889. Ouido Duke of Spoleto, who had been defeated by Be- 

renger in a former battle, now beat his rival ; and repair- 
ing to Pavia with a number of bishops, some of whom had 
fought'^ in his ranks, he made them proclaim him King. 

891. Guido crowned as Emperor by Pope Stephen V. The 
popes who at first received their nomination from the 
emperors, were now assuming the right of naming the 
emperors. Yet at this very time they could scarody 
maintain their authority in Rcnne, where continual mp* 
tures took place between the clergy and the people. 

892. Formoso, who had succeeded Pope Stephen V., invited 
the G^ermans to cross the Alps and deliver him from his 
tyrants, under which title were included the King Be- 
renger and the Emperor Guido. The frequency of these 
fatal invitations justifies the melancholy assertion of 
Machiavelli, that ^' all the wars made by the barbaiiani 
in Italy at this period, were principally caused by the 
popes ; and all the barbarians that inundated that beauti- 
ful country were called thither by the popes.":^ 

During the internal wars between Guido and Berengto, 
the Italians, of necessity, paid attention to the fortifying 
of towns and castles, and some improvement was made in 

* Annali, ann. 888. 

•f ^< In quelle armate alcuni vescovi ancora si trovarono 
mane^anti in vece di pastorali, lancie e spade ! « • • 
regnava tuttavia in questo secolo un tale abnso !" — Mura- 
tori. 

X Delle Istorie Florentine, lib. i. '^ This same mode 
of proceeding,** adds the secretary, << continues even in 
our days, and it has kept and keeps Italy disunited and 
weak." 
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the art of defence, which became of importance afterwards, ^»^» 
wheal the leagoed cities of Lombardy were attadted by ^^* 
the Emperor Frederic. 

King Berenger also implored the aid of Arnulph King 893. 
of Germany, who sent him an army that did little good 
to his cause. We find a Bavarian cavalier in this army 
taunting the Italians, and telling them they do not know 
how to ride. The same taunts have been heard, in our 
days, from the Hungarians and Austrians. 

The following year, Arnulph descended into Italy with 
a powerful army. He took the dty of Bergamo, which 
was valiantly defended ; and the cruelties he committed 
there were so tremendous, that nearly all the cities of 
Lombardy and Tuscany at once submitted to him. He 
returned into Germany, and shortly after, death delivered 
Berenger of his rival Guido, who was however succeeded, 
at least in his title of £mperor, by his son Lamberto. 

The Pope Formoso again invited Arnulph into Italy, 89& 
proposing to create him Emperor, to the exclusion of the 
young Lamberto, who had been recommended by his 
dying father to his (the Pope's) protection. The politics 
of the court of Rome were, to prefer a foreign prince 
beyond the Alps, to a native sovereign, who would live 
and rule in Italy, and check the growth of that temporal 
authority every successive pontiff aimed at. 

Arnulph took by assault the dty of Rome, where the 896* 
widow of Guido attempted to sustain the right of her son 
Lamberto. The fierce German was crowned Emperor, so 
that Italy at this period had two emperors and a king* 
There were moreover two popes — ^Formoso, and Sergius 
whom he had displaced, but who still retained a formidable 
party. Arnulph, however, could not secure himself in 
Italy, and he recrossed the Alps, oppressed with sickness, 
and followed by the curses of tiie Italians. 
VOL. I. K 4 
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^i>» Towards the end of this year, reUgion and humanity 
^^* were thus infamously set at nought by the head of the 
infallible Roman church. 

Eight months after his election, Stephen V L, who was 
of the fiEustion opposed to that of his predeoessw Formoso, 
was guilty of an excess (I translate the wofrds of the pious 
and orthodox Muratori) that will render his memory for 
ever detestable in the church of God ! He caused the 
body of Pope Formoso to be dug up from the grave, and 
after a ridiculous function, having degraded it in a council 
''not assisted by the Holy Ghost," it was thrown into the 
river Tyber, while all his ordinances were deckoed to be 
null and void. 

Italian history at this period is singularly confused ; 
but there seems to be little in it to reward the pains 
which some have taken to give it anangemenU 
898. The young Emperor Lamberto was killed at Marengo 
(the scene of Bonaparte's splendid victoiry,^in the midfle 
ages a vast forest abounding in wild beasts, but now an 
open and cultivated plain,) either by a fall from his hene, 
or by the hand of an assassin. Thus Italy was freed of 
one of her sovereigns ; and as Amulph continued sick and 
inactive in Germany, Berenger the king may be consi- 
dered as her monarch. 
900. Louis, the King of Provence, made a descent into Italy^ 
but was fadn to retire on a humiliating treaty. To this 
year is generally referred one of Italy's most dreadfiil 
calamities — the first incursion of the Hungarians. These 
crud pagans discomfited with tremendous loss a Christian 
army on the Brenta, p^ietrated as far as the monastery 
of Nonantola in the district of Modena, and after having 
killed many of the monks and sacked the place, they con- 
signed it to the flames. 

The monastery of Nonantola was among the very first 
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of the religious establishment in Italy — it was one of those -a .i>. 
preservative endosures we may still revere, where the 
scattered fragments of literature and art were deposited, 
and where a few human beings existed, sufficiently intel- 
lectual to take an interest in, and to record the passing 
events. Without the aid of the monks^ what should we 
know of Europe during the dark ages ? A number of 
oodioes and chronicles were burned in the monastery. 

. The jealousies of the powerful Italian dukes and of the 
Pope, prevented Berenger from establishing a unity of 
government. On the death of the £mperor Arnulph, 
Louis III. his son was proclaimed King of Italy. This 
Louis, as King of Provence, had already invaded Italy. 

liouis III. was crowned as Emperor at Rome, and part 90 1 . 
(ai Italy obeyed, him, whilst another portion remained 
fiuthful to King Berenger. 

The rapidly succeeding revolutions in those little states 
included in what now forms the Neapolitan kingdom, 
would excite our derision, and no feeling more serious, 
wore it not for the detestable treachery, cruelty, and blood- 
shed that accompanied them. Dukes of Capua, of Gaeta, 
of Amalfi, of Benevento, of Salerno, pass before our eyes 
almost as rapidly as the royal spectres in the magic mir- 
ror of Macbeth : — they rush all to one fate — ^to a violent 
dei^ ! And so nicely balanced are the vices of the diffe- 
rent competitors, that we can seldom tell to whose party 
we should incline. 

Berenger obliged the Emperor Louis again to leave 902. 
Italy, with solemn oaths that he would never mor& re- 
turn. 

In the gloom of the tenth century — the most calami- 904. 
tons period of Italian history — even the feeble light that 
irradiates the annals of the Roman church, wavers and is 
almost extinguished. But for one solitary writer of the 

k5 
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A.D. period (Frodoardus)* we should be unable to trace the tuc- 
^^' cessions of the popes. From him we learn that this year 
Christopher, an usurper, was expelled from the chair of 
Saint Peter, and one Sergius elected Pope in his stead. 
This Sergius, by the way, had assumed the tiara seven 
years before, and that time he had been treated as an 
anti-pope and obliged to flee. In this year the most noble 
monastery of Monte Casino, which had been destroyed 
by the Saracens twenty-two years before, was partially 
rebuilt, and the monks returned from Teano^ an ancient 
city near Capua, whither they had fled in the days of 
their troubles. 
905. Unmindful of his oaths, the Emperor Iiouis again in- 
vaded Italy : he was at first successful, and Berenger was 
obliged to abandon Italy, or to conceal himself for some 
time. But that active rival came suddenly on him at 
Verona, made him his prisoner, and again sent Louis 
across the Alps — but this time without his eyes, which 
were torn out in his prison. 

The Saracens established themselves on the river Gari- 
gliano, whence they infested the whole country. 

Another host of Saracens from Spain committed dread- 
ful havoc on the coasts of Provence and Liguria. They 
even penetrated inland as far as Turin, whidi city was 
however secure in its fortifications. The Italians, who 
were the first of the nations of Modem Europe to attend 
to the arts of military architecture, were now obliged, by 
these inroads of the Saracens and Hungarians, to cultivate 
it still farther. We have already said, that this after- 
wards produced important results, which it did more par- 
ticularly for the liberties of Lombardy — and in this way. 



* De Roman. Pont. p. ii. t. iii. Rer. Italic. 
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^ In the ^leneral ccmfusion and distress, the* cities were a.d. 
left by the great nobles or f eudatones to their own means ^^^' 
of defence. They were reduced to the necessity of erect- 
ing walls for their protection, to train their burghers to 
tiie Qse of arms, to enrol them into a regular militia, and, 
flnidly, to commission their own magistrates to command 
them. The inferior orders Of the people were forced into 
action, and taught at once to understand their rights.'** 

It was thus, subtracted from feudal influence, that the 
eitinns of Lombardy preceded by many years the rest of 
the people of Europe in the establishment of popular 
rights. 

We find the Saracens occupying a place strongly forti- 906. 
lied on the river Oarigliano, (whidi they continued to 
ttdld for years,) whence they infested the surrounding 
fxxmtry. 

Theodora, a noble Roman dame, whose vices were no 914. 
obstacle to her ruling in Rome almost as a queen, caused 
a lover of her*s to be elected Pope :•— this was John X. 

Berenger received the Imperial crown from the Pope. 916. 
The magnificent ceremonies are curiously detailed in the 

• Mr. G. Perceval's History of Italy, Ch. i. Part I. It 
it carious to observe at this time the frequent permissions 
granted by the sovereigns, of Italy to abbots and abbesses 
to fortify their monasteries and convents, generally situ- 
ated in the open country, and commanding no respect 
from Pagans like the Hungarians and Saracens. In a few 
years these religious establishments resembled so many 
pUiees tTarmes; and motives of security, more than the 
love of the picturesque, may account for the lofty, com- 
manding situations of many of them that rose in the 
middle ages. 
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A.D. poem of Berenger's anonymous panegyriit, to Trhich we 
owe much of the information we possess Of dus reign.* 

The darkness thickens as we advance in the disastrous 
and barbarous tenth century. The fdlowing prayer, ad- 
dressed by the Modenese to their patron saint, is a curi- 
ous specimen of the poetry, the fears, and the weakness 
of Italy at the time :^ 

^< Ut hoc flagellum, quod meremur miseri, 
Coelorum r^s evadamus gratia. 
Nam doctus erat Attilae temporibus 
Portas pandendo liberare subditos. 
Nunc te rogamus, licet servi pessimi, 
Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jacnlis." 

921-2. Adalbert, the Marquis of Ivrea, although married to his 
daughter, conspired against the Emperor Berenger, and 
with other nobles invited Rodolph King of Burgundy into 
Italy. Rodolph crossed the Alps, took Pavia, where he 
was elected and crowned as King of Italy^ by a powerful 
faction. 
g23. The Emperor Berenger asserted his jrights on the field. 
A bloody battle was fought near Fiorenzuola, the horrors 
of which were augpnented by the facts, that, through the 
diversity of factions, the father was seen to bear arms 
against the son, the son against the father — brother 
against brother — as but too frequently has happened in 
the insane civil wars of Italy. Fortune was adverse to 
the Emperor, who fled to Verona, where he was treacher- 
ously assassinated the following year. But Rodolph's 
reign was short; for, in less than four years, the Pope and 
another faction successfully invited, and aided Hugo Duke 

• Jn Paneg^. Berengar. lib. 4. See Muratori's col- 
lection. 
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of Provence, who obtained and wore the crown of Italy a.d. 
for twenty-one years, during sixteen of which he shared '^'^^' 
ic with his son Iiothaire. Under the violence and perfidy 
of the tyrant Hugo, the Italians wept, as they deserved 
to do, the gentle government of the £mperor Berenger, 
whom they had capriciously expelled. 
- We should have slight inclination, even if our limitvS 
permitted, to dwell on the atrocities of these times—the 
cmelties of Hugo^ and the intrigues of the infamous Ma- 
rozia,* daughter of the Roman dame Theodora (whom we 
have already seen making a pope). The tyrant had de- 
spoiled nearly every one of his great vassals, and medi- 
tated the ruin of Berenger Marquis of Ivrea, and grand- 
son of the unfortunate Emperor of that name, when that 
yoang nobleman fled into Germany- and supplicated the 
aid of Otho the First. In 945 the fugitive entered Italy, 
and, though but slightly succoured by Otho, found him- 
adf in a condition to daim the crown disgraced by the 
humiliated Hugo. The great feudatories however, find- 
ing themselves again of consequence, endeavoured to pre- 
serve their power — not by accepting one rival for another, 
but by deposing Hugo, electing his son Lothaire to the 
crown, and confiding the administration of the kingdom 
to Berenger — thus securing, as they thought, a certain 
dinension and weakness in the government, which must 
be favourable to their views of ambition or independence. 
The events that ensued are correctly detailed in the fol- 
lowing narrative. 

* This Marozia became the wife of King Hugo in 932 ; 
but the year before, she had succeeded in placing the tiara 
on the head of a son of hers, strongly suspected of illegi- 
timacy ! 
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A.D. Otho, having descended from the Alps a second time, 
^^ ' deposed Berenger, and received at the hands of Pope John 
XIL the Imperial dignity, which had been suspended for 
forty years, counting from the fall of Berenger, the last 
emperor proclaimed by the popes. (GKbbon gives seventy 
years as the period of the Imperial vacancy, counting 
from the death of Charles the Fat, the last of the Carlo- 
vingians, and the last indeed, who by extent of dominion 
and unity c^ power might merit the name of Emperor. 
But the title, as we have seen, was conferred by the 
popes on several successive princes.) 

Admitting (Kbbon's view, still his date would be in- 
correct. From the death of the last of the Garlovingians 
in 888 to the accession of Otho the Great in 961, is a 
period of seventy-^ree years. 



Wbt ^aqptibe <!Btueen. 



***** Oscura tomba 
Sotto i miei passi si spalanca * * * * Ahi come 
Un nuoYO gel freddo sul cuor mi piomba ! 
Morte n' emerge ; ella mi chiama a nome : 
£Ila si appressa, e a atrascinarmi seco 
L' arida man m' implica fra^le chiome. 

Il Marchese Gargallo. 



.^' Of comfort no one speaks : 



liCt^s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs !'* 

SllAKSPEARE. 



C]^e ^aqptibt <!Btttten< 



The desolating years for Italy that had revolved 
since the peaceful days when Virgil sang of the 
Mincius,* — and Catullus, with perhaps more feeling, 
launched his bark on the Benacus, — ^had converted 
into solitudes the banks of that river and the shores 
of that lake ; and a vast extent of forest, unproduc- 
tive to man save in the game with which it abound- 
ed, now belted the Lago di Garda. It was in this 
district, as mom rose calmly over the mountains, 
and the grey of dawn was gradually bursting into 
oriental light, that Azzo, the Lord of Canossa, re- 
paired with a gallant band of friends and dependents 
to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. The place of 
rendezvous was gained as the full light of the risen 
sun dissipated the forest's gloom, which still how- 
ever, so thick and luxuriant was its foliage, retained 

• See Geor. 2. v. 160. Mn, 10. v. 206. 
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a sort of twilight dimness and mysterionsness. The 
wide-spread, contracting cordon had been formed by 
the serfs, and the proud cavaliers plunging into the 
thickets of the wood, the bcUtue was commenced. 
" The contest incessantly going on between man 
and the inferior animals, for the possession of the 
earth,"* had here, as in so many other portions of the 
Roman empire, been abandoned by the nobler com- 
batant ; consequently there was no lack of game. 
The thronging denizens of the wild wood, driven by 
the serfs into a circle that gradually contracted, 
offered at every minute an aim to the hunters, whose 
horns and joyous cries, prolonged by echoes still 
more exhilarating, resounded on every side. Yet 
was there one of the party who partook not in the 
general excitement, but, buried apparently in other 
and more weighty concerns, soon quitted the chase, 
and sought a solitary path that led from the sylvan 
depth of the hunting ground to the open shores 
of the broad blue lake. He proceeded slowly on, 

* Where civilization is established, his dominion is undis- 
puted ; but where man proceeds in his career of improv^nent 
by slow and solitary steps, he has to fight his way against 
those quadrupeds who resist his power, till they find his re- 
sistance unavailing. If he recede, the beasts of the forest 
return to their ancient domain. Whatever man holds in this 
world must be held by an unceasing exercise of his energy. 
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with his reins thrown on the neck of his docile 
courser. The deep thoughts that absorbed him made 
him all insensible to the objects by which he rode. 
These thoughts were not of a happy nature, for he 
fflghed frequently, and unwittingly gave utterance 
to them at times in hurried, detached sentences. In 
this mode, without knowing it, he had exclaimed, 
^ Yes, I may gain, but most assuredly I shall lose ;*' 
and the next instant, a person, in the garb of a Bene- 
dictine monk, crossed his path, repeating his words, 
" Yes, I may gain, but most assuredly I shall lose I" 
— ^ Ha I" cried Azzo, spurring his horse towards the 
monk, who now had stopped under a tree, " who is 
k that echoes my thoughts ?" — " Why, by Saint 
Benedict !" replied the intruder, " your Lordship 
hath become a learned clerk, and your thoughts are 
syllogisms that would puzzle our wisest heads : thank 
heaven ! my duty confines me to the recitation of 
the divine oflSice at the choir ; beyond which I know 
nothing, but that * Jovis omnia plena.* " — " You 
know more than this, friar, or how could you repeat 
my thoughts Y' said Azzo, stooping over his horse's 
neck^ and gazing with curiosity in the face of the 
stranger. " To repeat the thoughts of others, and 
often without understanding them, is said to be pe- 
culiarly the occupation of a monk's life," was the 
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reply. " But are my thoughts inscribed on my face 
like the words in an emblazoned missal or well- 
written chronicle," inquired the warrior, " that you 
can read them there and repeat them ?" The monk' 
smiled ere he replied, " I know your thoughts, both 
past and present !" — " Ay," said Azzo, ** then can 
you tell me in what direction they now run?" — « 
" Not northward," replied the monk archly ; " not 
in the forest's depth, nor in the train of hoimds and 
huntsmen ; they set thitherward," and he pointed 
to the south. 

That simple act caused the warrior to tremble in 
his saddle, and it was with an agitated and angry 
voice he demanded of the meddling monk what he 
meant. The Benedictine shook his ample robes, 
around him and replied, " I may mean nothing ! I 
love the warm south, and so mayytyuy without having 
your taste called in question. The south is a genial, 
happy clime ; its skies are cloudless, fertile its plains 
— its hills, whose feet are festooned with vines, are 
crowned with many a holy fane ; and there, on Monte 
Cassino, did the sainted Benedict preside. Rome is 
holy; Naples a lovely, and somewhile a safe refugp: — 
hence. Sir Count, chose not the saint wisely in fixing 
his residence and his tomb between them ?" 
I << cannot read your riddles, or your holy legends, 
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learned friar. I have no vocation for a saintship, 
and mine be a warrior^s tomb," cried Azzo impa«- 
tiently ; " but you evade me and tamper with 
* perilous thoughts." He paused, and gazed scru- 
tinizingly in the monk's face, which was almost 
as expressionless as the trunk of the gnarled oak 
against which he leaned, nor did his voice betray 
any agitation when he said, " Count Azzo seems 
strangely moved at my pointing to the southward of 
him : yet such an intimation might be vague. From 
the foot of the Alps, near which he rides, there is a 
broad and fair space to the southern extremity of 
Italy ; and between the placid waters of the Benacus 
and the troubled waves of Scylla are hundreds of 
towns, thousands of villages and castelia, and objects 
too numerous for human calculation. Now these are 
all to the south, and mayhap I cannot point unerringly 
to the identical spot on which his contemplations are 
riveted. The Count gave no reply. The monk con- 
tinued: " For example, to return to the south — the 
warm, the genial south, — whose very name gladdens 
my senses ; — here, now, as we stand, you are to the 
south of me ; — that rock is to the south of you: — 
Lake Benacus, there, is to the south of the rock ; and 
beyond it, on it^ steep shore, still farther south, I 
see a lonely tower !-»— eh ?" Azzo started like one 
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whose soul's secret had been discovered. ^' Friar ! 
stranger, seer, or devil I" he exclaimed hurriedly, 
thou seemest acquainted with matters whereon my 
life— the life of one worth ten thousand lives like 
mine, depend I — Art thou to be trusted ?— Siay, 
who, what art thou ?" — << I am not all I seem— 4iot 
always to be a stranger, if Count Azzo persevere 
in his present intentions ; and, though acquainted 
with sin, more of a seer than a devil," said the 
monk with provoking composure. ^^ Thou art in- 
formed of the dark mysteries of the present," re- 
sumed the noble, after some meditation : ^' tiiou 
readest my secret thoughts as an open book on thy 
choir desk ; but, tell me, canst thou peruse the future 
—will success attend my enterprize? Can my 
hand do what my heart desires ?" — ^ Quod volumos 
facile credimus,'* replied the Benedictine cooUy, 
and he fixed his searching eyes on the varjring 
countenance of Azzo, who presently added, ^< Quod 
volimius facile credimus I" I am no clerk, but I 
understand as much Latin as that ; but your answer 
is only in reference to my hopes, and wishes, and 
belief. You banter me, wise brother. True, I 
believe my plans, or part of them, to be of easy exe- 
cution ; but man is presumptuous, and a moment 
may defeat the plan of years 1 I remember the past. 
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I know the present, and you have detained my ear 
in vain, if you tell me not of the future." — " Then, 
Count Azzo, I do tell you, that your cause will 
triumph, and Queen Adelaide, the desolate captive, 
be again Queen, — nay. Empress and mistress of &ir 
Ilaly I" — " Heavens ! be careful how you breathe 
that name T' said the Count with extreme agitation. 
'' I dread even to whisper it in this woodland so- 
Ikude !" — " Fear not, generous soldier I — ^but now 
w€ must part,'' said the Monk, drawing his garments 
closely round him ; ^< we shall soon meet again, and 
then you shall know more of me V — ^' I would j&in 
have that knowledge now," rejoined Azzo ; " my 
fiite, the Queen's, and the fate of my friends, are in 
yeor hands — can we depend upon you ?" — " I will 
answer that question in the turret cell of yonder 
solitary tower ; — and now. Sir Azzo, farewell I" and 
widi these words the Monk glided like a spectre 
from where he had been holding converse, into the 
thickest of the forest. '^ By my soul I I am wrong 
to let this man of mystery escape me thus," mused 
the astonished Count ; ^< he may go at once to the 
court of the usurper, and Berenger's wrath is death. 
I will secure him here !" 

He could not pass on horseback into the gloomy, 
low-branched av^iue through which the stranger 
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had disappeared ; but dismounting, he pursued his 
way on foot, calling lustily on the Friar to stop, as 
he had yet a question to ask him. The Monk was 
not to be seen ; and though a not very distant voice 
made the silent wood ring with the joyous cry of 
<< Long live Queen Adelaide I'* the Count labour*^ 
afler him in vain, and at length gave up the pursuit 
in despair. To retrace his steps was a. work. of 
some difficulty, as he had gone heedlessly far into 
the most intricate part of the wilderness ; and when 
at last, worn out with &tigue, he regained the spot 
where his steed was tranquilly grazing, it was in no 
very good humour he mounted, and took the way 
to his castle. As he would not in such a mood be 
a pleasant travelling companion, we will leave him 
to pursue his journey alone, and describe the causes 
of his uneasiness. 

The name of Adelaide, the mention of which in 
the solitude of a forest caused Azzo to tremble, 
had been sung in courts, and echoed by adminng 
nations. She was the daughter of a king,* and a 
king's widow. At the early age of sixteen, as a 
pledge and an assurance of peace, she left the 
paternal court, and was married to Lodiaire, the 

* Rodolph, Sovereign of Burgundy, was her father. 
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virtuous son of an iniquitous sire — of Hugo, the 

King 6£ Italy. During the short life of Lothaire, 

he captivated the affections even of those who were 

uritated by. his father's t3rranny ; and the daily 

practices of his life were such as almost to justify 

1^ superstition of the times, which attributed a 

prolongation of it to miraculous interference ; for, 

previously to his marriage, when wasting with an 

incurable fever, he had recovered perfeTct health at 

the exposition of the body of Saint Colombano, 

in the church of Saint Michael at Pavia.* The 

meekness and humanity of the son, -whenever they 

* The cause of the exposition of this body, which was not 
brought from its resting-place to cure the Prince, is curious, 
and speaks much for the condition of Italy in these dark ages. 
The royal and wealthy abbey of Bobbio, in Lombardy, had 
been despoiled and ransacked by some impious but potent 
jLombard barons. The abbot and the monks sought redress 
from the King ; but Hugo, unpopular at home, and threat- 
ened from abroad, durst not irritate the powerful nobles by 
resorting to force for restitution. He ingeniously proposed 
that Che venerated body of Saint Colombano should be brought 
to Pavia, flattering the monks and perhaps himself, that the 
tight of so sacred a relic would move the spoilers to compunc- 
tion, and a voluntary surrender of what they had stolen at 
Bobbio. It does not appear that the success was complete, 
for the monks recovered but a small portion of the property 
they had lost. The prince, however, by gazing on the shri- 
veled corpse, got rid of his fever. 

VOL. I. L 
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could be exercised, were counterpoises or cor^^ 
rectives to the violence and crueltj of the iSe^ 
ther ; and when Berenger, Marquis of Ivrea, was 
detected in a plot to overthrow his government, 
and Hugo, who deceived him by a simulated pardon 
and expressions of tender friendship, had sent secret 
orders to seize the traitor and put out his e3^e8, 
Lothaire gave him timely warning, and provided 
for his escape. When Hugo had completed his 
career of crimes,* and the Italians could no longer 
tolerate his iniquities, the t3nranny of his govern- 
ment, and his. inordinate rapacity and total want 
of faith, the fugitive Marquis of Ivrea appeared in 
Italy, where he was hailed as a deliverer, to dispute 
the throne with the tyrant, who was speedily aban- 
doned on all sides. Confident in the effect . of 
virtues he himself had never practised, Hugo des- 
patched his son to Milan to claim the crown of 
Italy, and then retreated across the Alps. 

Lothaire appeared before the successful Beren- 
ger and the assembled people in the garb of a sup-' 
pliant ; and so correctly had his father calculated, 
and so touched were the people at his handsome, 
youthful appearance, his humility, and the remem- 
brance of his many virtues, that with enthusiasm 

• See Bossi, Storia d'ltalia, lib. ir, c. x!i. 
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they raised him from the cross before which he 
bad prostrated himself, and with one accord pro- 
claimed him their king. Berenger concealed his 
ambitious projects in a ready acquiescence, and, ac- 
knowledging his benefactor as his king, contrived 
to retain every thing of the kingly quality, save 
the name. But he could not rest here ; and ailer 
having, in a nominaUy subordinate situation, equalled 
the tyranny of Hugo, whom he had hurled from the 
throne, he completed his guilt by the most horrible 
ii^atitude, in the murder of his son. The amiable 
and unsuspecting' Lothaire was his guest in the 
Palace of Turin; and the poisoned cup* is said to 
have been presented by Berenger himself, who, a 
few years before, had owed to him his eyes — per- 
haps his life. The monster ascended the throne, 
and endeavoured to persuade the widowed Adelaide 
to accept the hand of his son Adelbert ; and when 
the virtuous and high-spirited woman rejected the 
proposal with indignation mixed with contempt 
and horror, he did not hesitate to recur to force. 

* The chnmicler Frodoard auerts openly that Berenger 
poisoned Lothaire ; and Liutprand, the secretary of Berenger, 
confirms the fact by saying that Lothaire, in saving Beren- 
ger*8 life (when detected in the conspiracy by Hugo), had lent 
a hand to his own death. 

l2 
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The Queen was shut up in a remote part of the 
Palace of Pavia, and for months subjected to the 
barbarous and unwearying persecutions of the 
usurper and his wife Willa, a woman described as 
every way worthy of the bed of a traitor and 
murderer. 

Rosvida, a nun and poetess of those days, re- 
corded the woes of Lothaire*s widow in Latin verses. 
According to this cotemporary authority, the flow- 
ing hair of the lovely Adelaide was torn from her 
head, her face and delicate body were disfigured 
with blows and kicks ; she was denied the light of 
day, and had no attendant save a poor servant girl ; 
and the author of the moving rh3m[ie8 betrays her 
sex, when, after enumerating these extreme cala- 
mities, she proclaims with equal pathos, that the 
Queen was robbed of her diamonds and jewels, and 
every gown, and other article of elegant attire. 

This brutality, however, could not bend Adelaide 
to his purpose ; and knowing her popularity, and 
that with her personal beauty and mental superio- 
rity she might contract an alliance with some 
prince or noble, who with her aid could not fail in 
wrenching from him the crown he disgraced, Be- 
renger durst not set her at large, but, ailer a last 
effort to compel her to obedience, he confined her 
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in the solitary tower (the tower of the rock of 
Garda) on the lake of Benacus, where, at the time 
of the opening of our story, she had passed many 
months, foi^otten by the thoughtless many, but 
pitied and reviered by a faithful few. Of the 
friends she had lefl in the world, none was so 
ardent and devoted as Count Azzo, the Lord of 
Canossa, and none in wealth, power and valour, so 
well able to benefit the cause he should embrace. 
From the first days of her imprisonment, he had 
sworn to rdease her or die in the attempt, and his 
efforts had only been delayed by necessary cautimi, 
and for the completion of a magnificent scheme, 
whose success should give her with liberty a royal 
defender and the throne of Italy. His generous 
virtues were almost unique in his days, and are rare 
in our own, for his admiration of Adelaide — ^we 
might call it his love — was intense, and few could 
have blamed him had he contemplated the prize of 
her hand as her liberator's reward. Indeed, such 
thoughts would at times and involuntarily flit 
through his head ; but regard for her, who could not 
be safe from the tyranny of Berenger with a pro- 
tector less powerful than a royal one, suppressed 
the as{Hrations of his heart, and he nobly persevered 
in those endeavours which, at the moment he com- 
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Dieted them, would give the beautiful Adelaide to 
the arms of another. When however he pictured 
to himself the Queen at liberty — ^liberated by him 
— ^returning her grateful, enthusiastic thanks, — and 
then departing on her higher destinies, and leaving 
him for ever, — a chill would strike his heart, nor 
could he always repress such exclamations as he 
had uttered in the forest, — " Yes I I may gain, but 
most assuredly I shall lose I" 

The castle, on the road to which we left the 
Count in a troubled humour, was not that of Canos- 
sa, but an inferior residence to which he occasion- 
ally resorted for the advantages of hunting. When 
he reached it, he summoned a confidential attend- 
ant to his presence. " Guido I" said he in a tone 
of irritated impatience, ^' is neither of my messen- 
gers returned, — ^is there no news from Rome — ^have 
no strangers reached my gates?" — ^**None, my 
Lord," was the concise reply. " Then, by the 
Saints I Guido," continued the Count in the same 
tone, "it is time they should; for our secret is 
abroad, and the fate of Queen Adelaide, without 
speaking of our own, is at the discretion of one who 
hath not taken the oath that binds us !" He had 
scarcely given this vent to his feelings when the 
tramp of horses' feet was heard and the drawbridge 
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horn was blown. " Ha !** cried the Count, and his 
eye sparkled, << they are come at last I — ^What is the 
hour, Guido?" — "Even now, the sun-dial pointed 
noon," replied the servant. ^^Bwtvaf punctual 
to the minute — such are his Holiness's emissaries I 
—Away, Guido," continued Azzo, " and see refresh- 
ments carried to the chamber in the north tower ; 
and be it your care while the^ are with me, to pre- 
vent any foot from ascending those stairs I" 

• The Count received his visiters at the door of 
the great sala or hall of the castle, where he started 
at discovering in one of them, who now wore — not a 
Benedictine's, but — a secular priest's dress, the face 
of the mysterious man who had so troubled him in 
the forest ; but having welcomed them, and spoken 
for some time in an under-tone of voice with the 
elder of the party, whose costume and bearing de- 
noted a Roman churchman of high rank, they all 
retired together to the north tower. It was even- 
ing when a courier, a tried and faithfril vassal of 
Count Azzo's, arrived with breathless speed at the 
castle. Guido, who announced his arrival, found 
his master still in deep discussion with the stran- 
gers, and the courier was sent to him in the tower. 
A short time after, Guido was summoned thither to 
receive his lord's commands, which were, that he 
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should watch that night with the warder of the 
castle and the courier' who had just arriyed, taking 
good care that the rest of the household should be 
kept out of the way. About an hour afler sunset, 
tlie gallant train of hunters returned from the forest. 
Those who were guests, or of the household of 
Count Azzo, entered the castle, and the others, 
with a gay good night, repaired to the residence of 
a neighbouring chiefUiin. Two of his visiters were 
admitted by Azzo to the secret congress in the 
north tower ; and the rest, after expressing their 
jsurprise at the extraordinary retreat of the Count 
from the chase in the morning, and his seclusion at 
night, directed all their attention to a sumptuous 
supper. 

The night wore on, silence reigned within the 
castle, and huntsmen and servants were sunk in 
deep sleep, as Guide and his mate kept watch in 
the outer barbican, occasionally turning their eyes 
to the north tower of the castle, where light still 
glimmered through a deep, narrow window. 

The broad moon rode triumphantly in a cloudless 
sky, and the hour of midnight was written on her 
silvery face, when the keen eye of the courier dis- 
tinguished afar off the figures of two horsemen. 
They presently disappeared in a wooded hollow, 
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but anon they were seen again turning their horses* 
beads towards the broad, ofien way that led to the 
castle ; and soon they were so near, that the tramp 
of their horses' feet was heard on the silence of 
night. . Guido ran to warn his master. The draw- 
bridge was lowered, and the travellers and Count 
Az2o arrived at the same moment at the edge of 
the deep moat, whence, after the interchange of 
mick courtesies as were appropriated to personages 
of the highest rank, they together entered the 
castle, and repaired to the midnight council sitting 
in die chamber of the north tower. " The Ultra- 
nontanes are come : I knew them by their Uue eyes 
and fair mustachoes/* mused the faithful Guido, as 
he retired to his late bed : << the plot is complete, 
and now my noble master must either release the 
captive Queen, and change the destinies of Italy, or 
lose his life to the tyrant Berenger !" 

.Whilst long ripening measures were thus in ope- 
ration in favour of Adelaide, her sufferings were 
great ; and whilst the secret arrivals and the coun- 
dls we have alluded to were passing in the Coimfs 
castle, she was pining with utter hopelessness in the 
Rocca di Garda. That very night, she was walk- 
ing with r^id steps up and down her gloomy 
room, trying so to fatigue herself that she might 

L 3 
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sleep, but gentle sleep's approadies were repelled 
by tumultuous thoughts ; and even when her deti- 
cate, wasted form ached with fiitigue, and was over- 
come with lassitude, her mind was as active as ever, 
^he sat down at her iron-grated window ; below her 
was the placid lake, shining in the clear moonHgiit, 
and murmuring against the rocky shore with a stilly 
soimd like the sighs of one in sleep; and h%h 
above the strong fortress rose a steep mountain, 
whose pines and brushwood, as the subdued night- 
breeze swept among them, seemed to respond to 
the voice of the waters. The vault of heavai 
was purely bright, and, oh I how fervently did the 
mourner sigh, as she gassed upon it, to be Uberated-^ 
not merely from the gloomy dungeon in which her 
despondency told her she was destined to pass tiie 
rest of her days, but — ^from the iron chains of life, 
that for her had once been all golden. The tran- 
quillity of external objects had at length an effect, 
and her eyes, suflused with tears, sought the moon 
and her attendant stars, and she claimed commu- 
nion with them. These soft and delightful soothings 
did not often visit her harassed mind, nor could 
the inspiration of the present moment continue. 
The damp, the silence and solitude of the prison, 
fell with deadly influence upon her. ^* All is lost !" 
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ibe sadly exclaimed as she renewed her hurried 
walk over the rude stone floor of the cell, — "• all is 
lost I The past indeed is left, but the past adds Int- 
temese to the present I And is there indeed not 
one that is faithful to the widowed Queen of the 
good and generous Lothaire, — ^not one ?** 

In a paroxysm of mental agony, she threw her- 
self on her wretched pallet. The long train of 
courtiers and casqued knights passed before her in 
reriewy and she dwelt on the time when her smile 
be«ned happiness — ^her slightest wish was law. 
And where were they all now, and the Palace of 
Pavia, and the groves of Monza ? — and where the 
fond hustemd and the devoted friends ? These re- 
flections could not be endured: she clasped her 
attenuated hands together and screamed aloud — 
** Are ye traitors, — ^traitors all ?" 

The captive Queen had passed a night like this, 
and was sleeping the short, troubled sleep of the 
unhappy, when, towards the noon of the following 
day, she was aroused by her maiden, who told 
her Ruggiero her jailer desired to speak to her. 
f* What wants the man of me — ^his Queen though 
his victim ?" said Adelaide quickly. << In truth, I 
know not, my lady,'* said the menial ; *^ but some- 
thing extraordinary is happening here. Above an 
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hour ago, I saw a troop of horsemen cross the brow- 
of the hill behind the castle ; and I think they all 
came here, for I have heard noise and confusion in^ 
this old tower ever since !" — " Some new perse*- 
cution of my implacable enemies," said Adelaide^* 
rising ; << but I will meet it like a Queen : — admit 
the man I" The jailer, who, in spite of his callings 
had an instinctive feeling for woman, and a certain 
sentiment of awe and deference for fallen majesty, 
bowed before the Queen, and informed her a warrior 
from the court of King Berenger had arrived with 
a message for her, which he now desired tq deliver 
in person. 

" The slave of a tyrant deserves not the war- 
rior's name, and the business that brings him to my 
prison must be uncourtly ; but since I cannot choose, 
you may even send him hither," said Adelaide with 
a tone of assumed haughtiness. 

The man retired, and anon the messenger of Be- 
renger, armed cajha-pied^ entered the cell. " Ha !** 
exclaimed the Queen, << one pang at least is saved 
me. I never saw this man before : he is no summer 
friend — no creature of mine or my husband's bounty. 
But may I know," and she fixed her eyes sternly on 
him, and spoke in a tone of proud derision, << to what 
I am indebted for the honour of this visit ?" The 
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warrior, who had paid none of those signs of respect 
due to her rank and her sex, began in a gross man- 
nv to impart his buisiness. '^ Slave — ^uncoiurteous 
al«ye V* cried Adelaide, and she struck her little foot 
Qo: the dungeon floor, and made the man in steel 
start from a helpless woman — <^ foul-spoken intru- 
der I is it thus you approach and address the daugh- 
tel^ of a royal race ?" The villain's countenance fell ; 
BXii though he attempted to be as imperious as be- 
forey he felt his spirit was subjected, and his tongue 
faltered as he said, " I know and care for no royal 
wse save that of my Lord Berenger." — " A mur- 
derer — an usurper I*' exclaimed Adelaide ; '^ but 
treachery and force destroy not right ; and know I 
am as much a queen as when I sat on the throne of 
Italy. But why need I assert my dignity to a wretch 
like you ? Speak I what would my enemies of me ?" 
It was some time, so subdued was he by the majesty 
of her manner, the deep tones of her voice, and the 
flashing of her dark eyes, ere the messenger could 
Vf^y ^teringly, *' The King, my master, inquires 
tlirough me, whether, tired with confinement, you 
would not change your dungeon for a palace. Prince 
Adelbert still awaits your decision, and by accept- 
ing his hand you may indeed once more be Queen 
of Italy." — " Rather than do the will of Berenger, I 
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will suffer his utmost cruelty ; — ^rathar than e^xniae 
his son, I will give my hand to death I This is your 
answer. I am firm as ever " and then the heroic 
Adelaide p<Hnted to the door of her cell. The war- 
rior involuntarily obeyed her motion, and had almost 
reached the door ere he bethought himsdf that his 
commission gave him command over the Queen, 
and that she, though so regal and unbending, was 
still a weak, imdefended woman, and whdly in his 
power. He again approached her, and asked her if 
such were the answer she gave to King Berenger. 
*' It is — and the only one I will ever deign to give 
to the author of my husband's death and the usuiper 
of his throne," replied Adelaide. ^^ If so, you may 
prepare for that worst which you have dared," said 
the messenger brutally ; *^ and my orders are to carry 
you to a spot compared to which this Rocca di Garda 
is a paradise, where your torments will be unbear- 
able, and where you may find — " — " A grave I" cried 
the Queen ; and as she looked on the vile emissary, 
she thought she saw one fully equal to the commis- 
sion of the foulest murder. " Ah I and does the 
prospect of death change your purpose ?'* inquired 
he with an air of triumph. '' The grave — the grave 
may be an object of dread to such as you and your 
employers," said Adelaide ; — << to me it is a peaceful 
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bed, a holy asylum, a reflige from crime and grief. 
I am resolute as ever.'* — << Then prepare for a long 
journey. As soon as night arrives, and our steeds 
are sufficiently refreshed to undergo new fatigues, 
you depart hence with me." With these words, he 
turned his back on the Queen, and left her cell. 

Exhausted, benumbed in body and spirit, Adelaide 
again threw herself on her pallet, by the side of 
which her utterly stupified attendant sat and wept. 
The day passed away in this wretched manner. 

The setting sun darted his golden rays through 
het prison bars. Adelaide then rose and repaired 
to the window to take a last glance at the lake, and 
the mountains, and the waving woods — ^those beau- 
tiful objects she had associated with her sorrows. 
She knelt down, and, leaning her aching head against 
the rusted grating, gazed, with a force and intensity 
oi perception she had never before known, on those 
objects she was never again to see, until dim twi- 
li^t. This was the hour of prayer. In repeating 
the ^* Ave Maria'* she gained mental strength, and 
continued her prayers to Heaven with spiritual fer- 
vour. She was aroused from her devotions by the 
cry o£ her attendant, who, springing towards her, 
exclaimed, " Merciful saints I what noise is that ?** 
Adelaide listened, and heard distinctly sounds at the 
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farther end of the room, as if some one were at- 
tempting to force an entrance through the wall. She 
sprang from her knees ; but before she had moTed 
a step, a door of whose existence she had never 
doubted, so well was it made to resemble the tex« 
ture of the wall, turned on its hinges, and a dark 
figure glided into the room. The dmid girl, at this 
apparition, fell senseless at her mistress's feet, and 
the blood ran cold in Adelaide's veins. The myste* 
rious intruder advanced ; but the obscurity of the, 
cell did not permit the Queen to distinguish unti^ 
he was near the window, when, falling on his knee» 
and saluting her by her royal titles, he was revealed, 
by the uncertain twilight, an aged man in the black 
garb of a priest. 

" Has merciful Heaven heard my last fervent 
prayer ?" exclaimed the Queen : " But say, holy fa^ 
ther, who art thou, and how camest thou here ?" — 
^' Men call me the Deacon Martin," replied the 
priest, kissing her extended hand : ^' I am a faithful 
servant of the Church, and a devoted subject of your 
Majesty. How I came hither, time permits me not 
to explain ; but you may know the wherefore — I 
come to save you." — " Ha I" cried the Queen, clasp- 
ing her hands, '^ and is there yet a hope for me ? — ^is 
there one faithful soul left in a faithless world ?" — 
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" Not one, but thousands!" replied the priest, rising; 
and here is a noble warrior, a friend of the virtuous 
Lothaire's, to give you better assurance." He re- 
paired to the secret door by which he4iad entered, 
and presently returned with a warrior, who fell at 
the feet of Adelaide to render homage as to a sove- 
reign. " What I Count Azzo, the bold and the true I" 
exclaimed the Queen, presenting him her hand. 
^ Ah ! whilst you lived I have been unjust to doubt 
that there was no faith on earth." — " My royal mis- 
tress," replied the Count, " my life has ever been 
ybur's ; and there are other warriors as true, and 
nobler than I. This place is not one for explana- 
tton-^th'e moments are of value. Say, Queen Ade- 
laide, you will rely on my honour and my means, 
and I will carry you at once beyond the reach of 
danger." — ** Generous man I I rely implicitly, and 
will follow you this instant," said the Queen ; *< but 
I cannot abandon this helpless one I" The priest 
nused the youthful attendant, who was soon made 
sensible of the present situation. Count Azzo sup- 
ported the' Queen, and they passed through the un- 
known door, which the Deacon Martin took care to 
close after them. Beyond the door was a staircase, 
so dark, winding, and mysterious, that it seemed to 
lead into the very bowels of the earth ; and so dila- 
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pidated was its condition, that it required the utmost 
care, and at times considerable exertion of strength 
on the part of the warrior and the priest, to csaaj 
the Queen and her attendant over it. At length, 
however, when in total darkness, the Deacon pre^ 
ceded, and opened a low iron door, through whick 
the party crawled one by one, and emerged in l^e 
free open air beyond the fortress' walls. CauBt 
Azzo cut a way for the Queen with his massy sword 
through the thick underwood and bushes that greir 
round the base of the tower, and in a few moments 
had the inexpressible satisfaction of handing his 
royal mistress to a little pinnace that lay concealed 
under a rock. The Count and the Priest seized each 
an oar, and they rowed vigorously over the calm li^e 
Benacus. 

Adelaide had thanked Heaven and her deliverer 
that she was now safe, when, on turning her head 
back towards the fortress, she saw the red light of 
torches gleaming through the casement of the cell 
she had fled from. " Powers of mercy I" she ex* 
claimed trembling, <' they have gone to seek me, to 
remove me, as he threatened ; they miss me, and wiU 
pursue us I" — " Fear not, royal lady," said the 
Count ; " they have not a bark near them that will 
float on the water-nmy firiend Martin has taken care 
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of them/'' — << But they will scour the shores of the 
Idke on horseback, and where shall we land ?" said 
Adelaide. ^' And is it the first time/' said Azzo 
mildlj, ** that my arm has triumphed over your 
^oemies?'' — " But, alas ! noble Count, they are many. 
A troop of horse that arrived this mcxming, with an 
insultmg traitor for their commander, who was this 
niglit to ^ansport me to a prison still more horrid, 
or to death, are there ready to pursue us.'' — *^ To 
j^eaven the praise that we arrived so opportunely I" 
refilied the warrior ; <^ but let them come ; I have 
those at hand to meet them." The silence which 
^vnued was soon broken by the noise of horses' hoofs, 
and in the next minute a nmnber of armed men 
were seen by the light of the risen moon galloping 
along the clifPs that overhung the lake. The heart 
of Adelaide sunk within her as she heard the shouts 
of the foremost rider, and recognised the savage 
emissary of Berenger ; but the Coimt and Priest, 
widi apparent indifference, rowed on, and having 
doubled a jutting rock or cape, made for shore with 
all dieir might. What could be their intentions ? 
In a minute her rapid pursuers would be where the 
prow of the boat pointed. She was about to inquire, 
when Azzo blew a shrill blast on a horn, and a strong 
squadron of horse merged firom some screening trees, 
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and galloped down to the beach. A few more 
strokes of the oar and the pinnace touched the 
strand, where the fugitives were landed^ in the 
midst of enthusiastic cries of <' luODg live Queen 
Adelaide I*' 

The headlong pursuers, who had been brought to 
a halt by this unexpected appearance of force, on 
reconnoitring it, prepared for as hasty a retireait* 
"Fifty pieces of gold," shouted Count Azzo, ^ 10 
him who will bring me the head of the traitor wlip 
leads that band I" At the instant a dozen warriors 
darted afler Berenger's captain, who was the last to 
flee. Their steeds were fresh, and they were gain^ 
ing on him ; but his punishment was not allotted to 
the hands of man. In one part of the road whi(^ 
lay close to the cliff there was a tall rock with only 
a few feet intervening between it and the cliflTB 
rough edge : just at this spot his steed stumbled; 
and when he madly spurred the animal^ it reare<iL 
started back, and horseman and horse fell over the 
rocks into the deep lake below. The Queen beard 
the shriek of horror and the dread rebound^ and 
saw the flashing waters close over her enemy*. 

Count Azzo*s men returned from their pursuit ; 
and the Queen having been mounted on a gentle 
palfrey, they continued their journey. The' way 
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was long ; but Adelaide, and Azzo, who rode by her 
Inridle, hid ample subjects of conversation. The 
latter explained how long and unweariedly he had 
laboured in her cause, and the means by which the 
Deacon Martin — a man whose resources he de- 
scribed as almost supernatural— had discovered the 
access to her prison and person* The Queen, on 
her part, described her sufferings, and expressed her 
boundless gratitude. ^< But now,*' she said, when time 
had given her composure, and she could think of the 
Ibtore, "whither will my deliverer carry me ? Beren- 
ger is still on a throne^— he will employ the power of a 
kingdom to seize my person. Alas I for me and for 
•you there can be no resting-place in fair Italy !" — 
^^ Does the Queen forget the castle of Canossa?" 
said the Count : " no force can prevail against its 
virgin walls, and not one of my vassals within them 
is capable of a treacherous deed. In a few short 
hours we shall be there." — " Berenger will besiege 
you in your stronghold, and time and famine may 
do what his arms cannot. Alas I alas I that I ' 
should bring ruin on my generous deliverer !" — and 
as the Queen spoke, she certainly felt more for 
Azso than for herself. " In relying on my honour 
and fealty," said the Count, " did not the loyal 
Adelaide say she confided in my means of serving 
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her also ? And think not for a moment that those 
means, the combination and result of ^pany long 
months' study and labour, are weak or deficient. 
I have called for aid beyond the Alps ; the maga- 
zines of Canossa* are not scantily supplied with 
provisions for a garrison ; we have a few luxuries 
for our Queen ; and before either be exhausted, 
half Italy will be up in arms against the t3rrant of 
whom she is weary, and a royal army under the 
towers of Canossa to escort you to the gates of 
Pavia. Within the walls of my castle you will find 
the confirmation of my words, and we shall soon be 
there !" In an enthusiasm of gratitude, the Queeii 
laid her hand on Count Azzo*s, and her wan but 
beautiful face was turned full to his as she said, 
<< My noble deliverer, I consign my fate wholly to 
your care ! I have no more doubts, and will trouble 
you with no more questions I" Her own agitation 
prevented her firom observing that of the Count's, 
great as it was, and well might be, at these pas- 
sionate demonstrations of gratitude from the being 
whose image he had so long adored in secret, and 
who now seemed more touchingly lovely than ever. 
Meanwhile, the hours of night had revolved ; and as 

* '* Canossa, ben proveduto di vettovaglia, disposto eras! 
a lunga dife8a/'.»Bos8i, Storia d' Italia. 
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thej issued from a thick wood, where the grey 
dawn could scarcely penetrate, — 

Temp' era dal principio del mattmo, 
£ *1 sol montava in s& con quelle stelle 
Ch* eran con lui, quando I'Amor divino 

Mosse da prima quelle cose belle.* 

Nor had they far to prosecute the journey, the 
fktigues of which, in her weak state, the Queen 
began to feel most painfully ; for, on ascending a 
slight eminence beyond the woods, the dark broad 
mass of the castle of Canossa was seen crowning 
an almost perpendicular steep. Revived by the 
light of the risen sun, and the morning breeze, and 
that glorious feeling of liberty to which she had 
been so long a stranger, Adelaide gave the reins to 
her spirited palfrey, who, acknowledging the anima- 
ting approach of home, cantered over the dewy 
sward. The party soon reached the castle gates ; 
and as she was received by a band of warriors 
under arms, and by joyous acclamations, the banner 
of Queen Adelaide was hoisted on the turrets of 
Canossa. Within, the Queen found an apartment, 
frunished with all the elegance and luxury known 
in those days, ready for her reception. Here the 
Count, who had conducted her to it, bent his knee, 

* Dante, L' Inferno, Canto i. 
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kiMed her royal hand, and, retiring, left her to t|iat 
repose of which she had so mu^h need. 

It was late in the afternoon ere Azzo agam- vi- 
sited his sovereign. He found her much restored 
by the happy sleep and congenial refreshment she 
had enjoyed, and at once asked her with coujftfy 
form. and etiquette, whether it was her. pleasure.-rtP 
receive certain envoys that were in attend9>Pii;e. 
The Queen with much animation expressed her 
readiness to meet the friends of Azzo and of hers^. 
She rose to go, but the Count said with same 
hesitation, <* We cannot permit our Queen to appei^* 
before strangers in so unworthy a garb. I" — " Ah ! 
true -r true r' cried the Queen^ and she cast, an 
angry glance on the soiled and torn dress she wore. 
<< But my enemies have left me nothing — ^nothing 
but this menial's garment I" — *' And I," said, the 
Count with a smile, ^' more accustomed to the 
choice of coats of mail than of female, gear, m$y 
apprehend I have but indifferently supplied your 
toilette ; indeed, I have procured nothing but a 
royal mantle ; but a dozen couriers on my. swifle«t 
horses shall be despatched for the things that mre 
needful IV — " A troop of horse for the wardrobe of 
a fallen bankrupt Queen I" said Adelaide smilingly : 
" that is too much, generous warrior I but.bijng 
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hither the mantle, and I will receive the eiiToyt 
jou speak of, in right royal state !" The Count 
left the room, and presently returned with a mantle 
of purple studded with golden stars. ** May I pre^ 
flume,** inquired Azzo reverentially, *^to invest Queen 
Adelaide with the robe of royalty?" — "And from 
whom could I accept that service," replied Adelaide, 
*• save from you. Sir Count, to whom I owe every 
thing ?** — " Other hands than mine," said Azzo, 
suppressing a sigh as he threw the mantle over the 
graceful and majestic figure of his mistress — " other 
hands must place the crown upon your head T — 
*^ But yours is the earlier and better service ; and 
hone, my noble deliverer, will ever merit at ray 
hands what you have merited," replied the Queen ; 
•^ and nOw repair we to our hall of audience. — Your 
arm. Count Azzo I" 

^ Adelaide found arrayed, on her passage, 'the 
vassals of Canossa; and her surprise and satisfac- 
tion were increased, on being ushered into an ' ex- 
tensive hall, to discover that a sort of throne had 
been prepared for her, with other appurtenances 
and insignia of royalty. She was handed to her seat 
by the Count In brief time the doors of the hall 
were thrown open, and three persons, in clerical 
habits, advanced to the foot of the. throne. It wais 

. VOL. 1. . M 
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for the Count to introduce them. " The virtuous 
ahd piou9 Cardinal Lamberto, the Nunzio of his 
Holiness the Pope Agapito to Queen Adelaide I" 
-said Azzo, presenting the first ; — *< Adelardo, the 
jtist and benefident Bishop of Reggio, the warmest 
and most indefatigable of Queen Adelaide's friends!" 
presenting the second ; — and then . turning to the 
third, who now in his turn knelt before Adelaide, 
" The Deacon Martino, the discoverer of. men's 
thoughts and of secret passages, whose services are 
already well known to the Queen I" " . 

After the ceremony of introduction, and the royal 
courtesies, which Adelaide had not forgotten in the 
Rocca di Garda, the ecclesiastical mission entered 
upon business, and the Queen was informed that 
the Vatican, which had assisted in her liberation, 
was ready to employ ail the force of its holy arms 
in her defence and preservation. The Bishop of 
Reggio, one of the richest and most powerful 
prelates of Italy, added for his own part, that 
not only were the riches of his diocese at her 
command, but that all Lombardy was devoted to 
her cause. The eyes of the Queen beamed with 
gratitude and happiness on Azzo, who now pre* 
sented another and very different envoy. ** The 
Count Rodolph !" said he, as a fair-haired wairior 
in splendid armour paid his devoirs to majesty : 
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" the chamberlain, the confident of Otho, the sove- 
reign of Germany, the conquerer of the Pagans, 
the check to the. savage Hungarians,* and that 
great King's envoy to Adelaide the Queen, or, it 
might be, the Empress of Italy !"— " Ha I" ex- 
claimed Adelaide, and her face, which had been 
coloured by joy ai)d excitement, waxed deadly 
.pale : *^ Was it not the same Otho who assisted 
and armed this Berenger — this traitor Count of 
Ivrea, who now possesses their throne against my 
husband's house ?" — " Against the t3rrannical 
Hugo," respectfully replied the envoy. " Otho 
Jcnew not the virtues of his son Lothaire, until it 
was too late ; but now he has enregistered vows in 
Heaven, to redress the wrongs of Lothaire's widow, 
and the injuries which he himself, though unwit- 
tingly, has inflicted on Italy I and already as brave 
an army as ever descended the Alps is in full 
march to support Queen Adelaide." 

At the termination of the audience, Count Azzo 
held a long and secret conversation with the 
German, Rodolph, who already prepared his de- 

• " Othon le Grand, qui r^gnoit depuis Tann^e 937, avoit 
ocmtiiiu^ avec succes la guerre contre les Paiens, et ses vic- 
toires fermoient auz Hongrois TOcddent, qu'ils , avaient si 
long-temps d^rast^." — Histoire des R^publiques Italiennes 
du Moyen Age, par Sismondi, ch. i. 
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parture to. rejoin his master Othq. Every measure 
iiad been completed, his plans could not &il.4if 
success ; but the Northern envoy could never, have 
guessed the pang, mingled with pleasure and tri*- 
umph, he inflicted on the susceptible Italian, when 
he protested he had not seen beauty and grace so 
perfect before, and that one glance of Adelaade'e 
eyes would make Otho her slave — ^herself mistress 
of many other regions than those of Italy. Yet «s 
Count Azzo's heart ached, he could not but feel 
that towards this consummation all his strenuous 
endeavours had been directed ; and if he sighed 
with love, he condemned the passion as hopeless 
and presumptuous, and repelled its insidious .in- 
fluences by reflecting on the splendid destinies, of 
his royal mistress. His situation, however, was 
one of extreme difiiculty and delicacy ; for the 
Queen, who rapidly recovered from the e£Pects of 
her barbarous imprisonment, and bloomed every 
day with a fresh beauty, was continually seeking 
Jiis presence for consultation or familiar converse ; 
^nd at times the warmth of her gratitude might 
have been mistaken by one a little more selfrcon- 
jfident than he, for the warmth of incipient love. 

Perhaps, however, it was well for both Adelaide 
And Azzo, and for himself, that Otho's rapid move- 
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metits did not allow this state of things a long 
duration. The powerful monarch entered Italy by 
the pass of Trent, the people joined him, and the 
troops of Berenger fled before his dreaded arms. 
As he advanced, even the shadow of an opposition 
disappeared, and he entered Pavia without blood* 
«hed, or in the words of the nun Rosvida, the poet 
of Adelaide, << clarum referens sine marte trium- 
phum." From this undisputed capital he sent 
splendid presents to the Queen, and a chosen and 
noble band of warriors to escort her from the 
istronghold of Canossa to the Court of Pavia. 
■Chfeat was the impatience of the warrior King for 
Ae return of that gallant band. His envoy Rodolph 
had fascinated his imagination with his description 
ijof the charms of the royal widow, now his protegie 
>*--his heart was disposed to gentler triumphs — of 
arms and conquests he had already had enough ; 
^and he might have exclaimed in the solitariness of 
'bb heart, and with greater justice than Agamem- 
non— 

• ♦ • *' E che mi giova 
La gloria ond' io vo carco ? a che gl' allori 
Fra tanti rischj e memorande angosce 
Col sudor compri ; s' io per essi ho dato 
Vih sommo bene, del mio cor la pace !'' 
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But personal happiness, as well as military glory^. 
was attendant in the train of Otho the Great* — 
the beautiful and the virtuous Adelaide came at 
last. She was not insensible to a warrior's worth, 
and the advantages of the union he at once pro- 
posed. After as short a time as was necessary for 
the splendid preparations, that union was cele- 
brated, and other hands than Azzo*s — the royal 
hands of Otho — placed a crown on the head of 
Adelaide in the cathedral of Pavia. 

And what became of the generous deliverer ? — 
When he had resigned his charge to the protec-^ 
tion of a king, he bade farewell, and returned to 
his castle, sighing as he went. ^< Indeed I have 
won, but have lost !" He did not, however, indo- 
lently resign himself to moodiness, and disgust 

* The aflSx of *•- The Great" was accorded to Otho the 
First at a later period, and deservedly. '' Othon m^rite bien 
plus que Charlemagne le nom de grand homme, ou du moins 
son regno eutune influence bien plus salutaire sur le sort des 
peuples qui lui 6toient soumis. Charles eut I'ambition des 
conqu^rans, et pour Clever son empire, il d^truisit, avec 
I'esprit national, la vigueur des peuples qu'il avait vaincus ; 
Othon ne remporta pas de moindres yictoires que lui, mais 
ce f&t sur les ennemis de la civilisation, sur des agresseurs 
qui d^vastoient Pempire par leurs irruptions/' — Sismondi, 
ch. ii. See also Gibbon, ch. xlix. Hallam*8 '^ Middle Ages," 
ch. iii. part i. and Muratori. 
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that makes the food it feeds on> but sought and 
found, as men will do who renounce not the ener- 
gies of their nature, a cure for his heart's wounds 
in a stirring life, which to its latest moment was 
devoted to his Queen. The romantic adventures 
of Adelaide are finished; her after-life was bril- 
liant beyond compare. She lived to be an empress ; 
and when she died, the Church of Rome testified 
its sense of her virtues and piety, by ranking her 
name among those of the saints. 



HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 



€m(^ mti (SUhtn^ Centurieit. 

A.D. 961 to 1024. 

FROM THE CORONATION OF OTHO THE GREAT AS . 
EMPEROR^ TO THE FIRST ENTRANCE OF THE 
NORMANS IN ITALY. 

The condition of Italy, as indeed that of all Europe, ▲•!>• 
was wretched and degraded during the whole of the tenth ^^^* 
century. The tranquillity which had been expected from 
the government of Otho, as one great sovereign, was fre- 
quently interrupted ; Rome, the residence of the popes, 
and which now assumed the character of the Holy City, 
being most frequent in sedition, conspiracy, and bloodshed. 
Indeed, the Roman populace are conspicuous during all 
the darker ages for their turbulence and ferocity : among 
her nobles there were several characters who might have 
recalled the ancient glories of the republic, but their cour- 
age was dissipated in paltry, internal feuds — their barba- 
rism was excessive. Machiavelli gives this account of the 
government. 

^' Two consuls of the noble order were created annually, 
and they governed Rome according to ancient custom ; 
to the consuls was added a prefect, who accounted for 
their acts to the Roman people ; there was, besides, a 
council of twelve men, who every year nominated rectors 
to all the lands or districts subject to Rome. The Pope 
enjoyed in Rome, as in all the rest of Italy, more or less 
authority, according to the favour of the emperors or of 
the other princes who happened to be most powerful in 

m6 
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A*1>« that country.*'* But the Roman people were long in- 
^^* tractable, and the popes, living among them, as heads of 
the Christian world, received worse treatment from them 
than from the foreign princes, or the barbarians from be- 
yond the Alps or the seas. And at the very moment that 
the whole of the western empire, save the disobedient dty 
of the Church, trembled, as at the voice of angered Divi- 
nity, at the censures and bulls of the Roman pontiffs, the 
Roman people would rebel against them, and even raise 
their hands against their lives. ^' Nevertheless^** says the 
acute Florentine, when speaking, at a later period, of the 
humiliating, shameful conditions imposed by the Roman 
Pontiff Alexander on our King Henry II. nfter the mur- 
der of Thomas k Becket, ** whilst the Popes had so abso- 
lute an authority over distant princes, they could not 
make, themselves be obeyed by the Romans. * * *. * * 
3o much more do men reverence and dread those objects 
that are distant, than those that are near I** 
963. Pope John XII., one of the worst characters that 
have disgraced the tiara, and who, in the language, more 
energetic than polite, of Muratori, ^^ Senza freno alcon 
attendeva k sfogarsi ne gli adulterj, con far divenire un 
Postribolo il Palazzo Lateranense,*' conspired against the 
^Bmperor Otho the Great. The Emperor went to Rome, 
where the people inclined to him rather than to their 
Pontiff, who had appeared, at the first approach of the 
£mperor, armed like a Saint George, but had fled, and 
was summoned to appear to answer for his crimes.' On 
his non-appearance, a new pope, Leo VIII., was elected 
under the auspices of -the Emperor, who obtained from 
all the orders of the Romans, a solemn oath, not to 
choose from that time forward any pope without the oon- 

* Delle Istorie Fiorentine, lib. i. 
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sent of tiie Imperial ooart. This assertion of tanpond t^' 
authority oyer the spiritual was however to be forgotten 
in after.ye^rs, when the popes pretended that the election 
of no emperor could be valid without their confirmation 
of it. When the elevation of Leo was made known^ the 
fugitive Pope J(^n fulminated an excommunication against 
,|mn, the Emperor, and all who had taken part in it. 
Pope Leo returned his spiritual fire ; and this is one of 
the ' many disgraceful instances in which we sea two 
p<^pes (sometimes there were three) pitted against each 
other, and each asserting that he acts under the immedi- 
ate and infallible inspiration of the Blessed Spirit ! 

Scarcely had the Emperor turned his bad& on Rome, 
when that troublous city was occupied by the faction of 
Pope John, whidi obliged Leo (the Emperor's pope) to 
flee for his life. Otho*s vengeance this time was tremen- 
dous : he collected his forces instantly, and, retradngt his 
steps, laid siege to Rome, where «^ohn XII. was avenging 
himself on his enemies by cutting off their fingers, hands, 
tongues, or noses. Famine obliged the Romans to sur- 
render. Otho exiled the consuls, hanged the tribunes^ 
and scourged the prefect throu^ the city, but death had 
rescued Pope John from his fury. 

The Emperor Otho despatched Liutprand, Bishop of 967, 
Cremona, to Constantinople, to demand a prinoess in mar* 
riage for his son. The account of this embassy still exists, 
and is justly esteemed a stupendous piece of writing for 
those ages of ignorance. The worthy Italian Inshop was 
a man of ready observation and wit and drollery — quali- 
ties of which scarcely anotfaw trace is to be found in the 
solemn and sanguinary tenth century. If Liu^nrand's 
mission was unsuccessful, and he was treated by the 
.Greek emperor with the sight of the interior of a prison 
•on the banks of the Bosphorus, the labour and the jour- 
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iMj WM not loft tint produced ao ddightfiil a feooi^- 
wJbich, after eight centuries, is reed with eagerness by- 
those who are utterly indifferent as to whether Otho's 
ion obtained the daughter of the Eastern emperor or not* 

fig' The Emperor of the West entrusted the command of 
a powerful army to his 8<m Otho, who marched against 
the Greeks, still masters of a great part of the beautifiU 
territories that now compose the Neapolitan kingdom, and 
against the Saracens, who from the Island of Sidiy iitfert* 
ed nearly the whole of the Italian peninsula. The prtnoe 
was very fortunate against both enemies, and a vast mag^ 
ber of his prisoners^ sent back to Constantinople witho!t$ 
their noses, told his success and his cruelty. 
973. The Emperor Otho the Great died at an advanced ag% 
and after a long reign. His son, nicknamed ^^ The Aedl^*' 
who had already for several years been crowned and Bmfh> 
dated in the government of his extensive states, succeeded 
as Otho II. 

983. An appendix to the laws or code of the Lombards^ which 
still had force in the greater part of Italy, was pronaal- 
gated by Otho II. ^^ These laws,** says the judicious Mn* 
ratoriy ^^ must appear very strange to our eyes, and be 
subjects of our reprobation ; but in those ages of ignorance 
and barbarity they seem not only just but necessary. Ac- 
cording to the preceding laws, whenever a will or othert in. 
strument, proving the acquisition of property, on being 
produced, was accused by the litigating party as unau- 
thentic and a forgery, it was quite enough for those whe 
maintained that the instrument, on the contrary, was lev 
gitimute and tnie, to touch a copy of the Evangelists, and 
swear to that effect, in order to obtain a favourable and 
immediate sentence from the judges, so great was the 
venei^tion in which an oath was then held. But Is 
practice the very wocst effects resulted from it. Thfif 
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abotiiicted in those times forgers of docnmenis (fiiUairj) ^^• 
whor embroil even to this day the criterion of the learnied 
with certain forged papers and diplomas that exist in oiir 
different archives. There equally abounded persons of 
strong stomachs, to whom it cost nothing to take a false 
oiitfa* The leg&l disorder in prejudice of those who ac- 
qnired <Hr possessed estates was consequently most gross. 
• •'•.••. In the diet held this year at Verona a remedy 
was provided for this serious inconvenience ; but the re- 
medy was worse than the disease, — that is, it was deter- 
mined that if any man accused anotlier of producing false 
titles to property, or of taking a false oath, the contro- 
versy should be decided by a duel ; without heeding that 
eriery duel is a tempting of Providence, and a dispropor- 
tionate and unfkithful mean of discovering the truth of 
things ; and that it was in fact giving to the stronger the 
fiMmlty of appropriating with facility the substance of the 
weaker. But these simple truths were then unknown to 
atit ignorant legislators, although there was no want at 
this diet of bishops and abbots ; and this, through the firm 
ooaviction in which men were, that God, as the protector 
of truth and innocence, would declare himself in the duel, 
on that account called the ^^ Judgment of Ood.*' 

This same year, and while Otho II. was preparing a 
formidable army to march against the Saracens in Italy, 
ted even to dislodge them from Sicily, crossing, like a se- 
cond Xerxes, the Faro of Messina by a bridge of boats, he 
died at Rome, some say of grief, others of a badly dressed 
wound. As his last moments approached, he divided his 
treasury into four parts : the first for the church — the se- 
cond was for the poor — the third for his sister, Matilda, the 
pHtaUna Abbess of Quidelinburg — and the fourth for his af- 
flicted eourtiers. ^^ Cosi la morte sul pih bel fiore dell' etk 
tvoBcft la vita e le imprese meditate da quetto principe, die 
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A.D. prometteva di uguagUare kt gloria dd Fadrtjm piii hmgo 

^^* foeae stato il oono de* sum giomi." He was succeeded by 
his infant son Otho III. A civil war broke out that ra- 
vaged the German states of the empire. 

984. The Antipope Boniface, the murderer of twer pcqpes, and 

an unrelenting tyrant, died suddenly of apo]rfezy. He was 
so detested that the Roman populace dragged bis horrid 
corpse through the city ; and having pieroed.it wHh a 
thousand lances, left it unburied bef<Nre a statue of -the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. During the ^kmg iminerity of 
Otho III. the vices of the Papal government coatinuisd on 
the increase. In contempt and hatred of the authority of 
the popes, the Romans established something like a repub- 
lic under the consul Crescentius, whose ofaarade? ia -dif- 
ferently drawn as a factious demagogue, and a patriot 
hero, but who certainly governed Rome for several -years 
with more propriety than the pontiffs. 

997. Otho III. being at Ravenna, was seized with an uncon- 

trollable desire to see the marvellous city of Venice, and 
went thither secretly, with only a few companions. This 
was the last year of the power and life of the Roman. con- 
sul Crescentius, who, on the approach of Otho, shut him- 
self up in the Castle of St. Angelo, an ancient tomb become 
a fortress, and believed inexpugnable. It is not correctly 
known, what is, however, asserted by Italian historians, 
that Otho III. did not gain possession of Crescentius' 
person until he had guaranteed his safety by his imperial 
word and oath ; but it is well ascertained that the consuPs 
head was cut off by the £mperor*s orders. Otho did not 
long survive him : he died in the flower of his age, a vic- 
tim, it is supposed, to poison administered by the aveng- 
ing widow of Crescentius. 

1002 Henry Duke of Bavaria, sumamed the Saint, was elected 
emperor by the German princes in the place of Otho III. 
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who dying without children, the imperial line of Saxony a,d. 
had terminated in his person. Ardoin, the Marquis of. ^^^^* 
Ivrea, assumed the title of King of Italy ; but, two years 
after, the Emperor Henry the Saint proceeded to Italy at 
the head of a powerful army, and subdued him. 

Payia, the comparatively superb capital of Lombardy, 1004. 
was reduced to ashes, in consequence of a quarrel between 
the Italian subjects and the German soldiery of the Em- 
peror Henry, and that too on the very day of his Italian 
coronation. A fresh motive was thus added to that hatred 
of the Germans which was already very common among 
the Italians. 

The Normans first were observed in Italy,' where they 1016. 
began to form establishments which ultimately gave rise 
to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 



V 



^t i^tman ililgrim^. 



Ne *1 dir 1* andar, nd 1* andar lui pi& lento 
Facea ; ma ragionando andavam forte, 
Si come nave piuta da buon vento. 

Dakte, // Purgaiorio. 



€]^e i^orman ]^ilgrimsf ; 



OR, 



THE SANCTUARY OF MOUNT GARGANUS. 



" In good truth," said an aged man in the curi- 
ously mixed garb of a warrior and pilgrim, who was 
toiling up the sides of the rugged Mount Garga- 
nus, in the province of Capitanata — "in good truth, 
the approach to the shrine of the Archangel Michael 
is more difficult than any mountain-path I have 
trodden in Syria or the Holy Land I" 

" I know not what sort of mountains the Holy 
Land may contain," said a younger pilgrim, whose 
manly beauty and herculean proportions were not 
all concealed by a loose pilgrim's frock, and flapping 
hat and scallop, and a rough matted beard and long 
shocky hair, which betrayed that his journeys had 
been long and his toilettes short — " I know not the 
roads of Palestine ; but, by Saint Michael I since 
I left Normandy I have seen none so rough and 
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breathing as this, though I have crossed both Alp 
and Apennine, and planted my pilgrim's staff in the 
clouds I" 

" If ruder of ascent, it is not so lofty as the moun- 
tains which divide and enclose Italy,*** said a grey- 
bearded peasant, who seemed acting as guide to the 
party. " We shall soon reach its summit ; and see I 
there — beyond that dark grey rock which projects 
over the chasm, as if it were about to plunge into it, 
rises the gilded cross that crowns the dome of the 
Archangel's sanctuary." 

" The cross I I see it not !'* cried the elder of th^ 
two pilgrims who had already spoken, and who noir 
sank his bushy eyebrows and bent his somewhlit 
weakened eyes towards the rock pointed out withi 
that earnestness and impatience with which the 
home-returning mariner gazes across the waves, at 
the first low line of his long-abandoned native shore 
as it rises on the horizon. 

The eyes of the young man served him better. 
<< I see the blessed mark!" exclaimed he to his com- 
panion, and he crossed himself as he spoke ; " 'tis 
there, above the cliff 1" 

" Still I see it not," said the veteran, drawing his 
hard sinewy hand across his eyes. 

* E '1 moute che divide e quel che serra 
L* Italia. Ar%o$to, 
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" Follow the direction of my finger, thus," replied 
his comrade. " See I the edge of the rock is fringed 
with dark-green myrtle bushes, and peeping among 
them, like a gay floweret, or a bird of rich plumage — 
and it shows not larger than the bud or the bird-— 
is a bright yellow spot." 

<< Yes I I have it now," said the old man ; and de- 
voutly making the sign of the cross, he turned to a 
train of pilgrims who were toiling after him with 
exhausted steps, and in triumphant accents pointed 
out to their longing eyes the holy spot for which they 
had travelled so many miles and braved so many dan-^ 
gers. As the devout band caught the glimpse of 
the gilded cross, they gave vent to their feelings in 
enthusiastic ejaculations ; and then continued their 
way singing a Latin hymn, of which they under- 
stood nought, save that it was in honour of the 
Archangel Saint Michael. Still, however, they had 
far to dimb. As they ascended, the sides of the 
mountains became more precipitous — the path nar- 
rower and more perilous : it was cut along the hard 
bare rock in many places into steps, the height of 
which was proportioned rather to the stride of Titans 
than that of common men ; and thkj^^was edged by 
a yawning chasm — an abyss wl^^HpRisity of gloom 
not even a noon-day and an iflnan sun could dissi- 
pate. Over this rugged way the hardy pilgrims 
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advanced with naked feet, which in many instances 
being wounded by the flinty nature of the rock, and 
the loose stones, their wake was marked with blood. 
Yet, in spite of pain and the winding toil of such a 
cUmb, which would occasionally cause a tremulous- 
ness in their singing, they persevered in their tri- 
umphant hymn, whose notes were echoed by rock 
and mountain-cave with striking effect. A little in 
the rear of the pilgrims was a sumpter mule, under 
the guidance of a young Italian peasant ; and it was 
admirable to see with what precaution and steadi- 
ness the poor loaded animal toiled up those moua- 
tain steps, seeking with his hoof every little inequa- 
lity or roughness in the surface of the bare rock 
that might prevent his sliding, and gathering his 
limbs under him in a narrowness of space that 
seemed almost impossible ; while his driver, who 
joined in the vocal devotions of the strangers, 
would only now and then cheer him with his voice, 
or remove a loose rolling stone from his paUi.* 

* This description of the dreadful road up Mount Oarganus, 
coining from Manfredonia, is not exaggerated ; yet I more 
than once passed it without accident, with my friend the 
Prince d'l — ; he riding an £ng]ish hunter, and I a spirited 
English blood mare— achievements of which I was very proud 
at the time. The storm I have attempted to describe I rode 
through on one of these journeys. 
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The gilded cross had grown to the eye, and now 
the northern wanderers could see the dome of the 
church of Saint Michael's. In brief time they might 
hope to kneel in the far-famed cavern of Mount 
Garganus, which had been sanctified by the appari- 
tion of the Archangel himself. Theif feelings were 
tranquillized by their devotion; but the troubled 
dements did not correspond with the serenity of 
their hearts. Of a sudden, as is not unfrequently 
seen in these southern regions, dense clouds were 
blown across the Adriatic Sea — the peaks of the 
mountains retained them — they gathered in mass 
and might, and hung with all their terrors over the 
pilgrims' way and the yawning gulf by their side. 
The change was overpoweringly rapid, and the gloom 
of the atmospheres howed the denser from the ga- 
rish brilliancy and transparency that had so imme- 
diately preceded it. At first only a few very large 
drops of rain, as if discharged one by one, dropped 
from the stormy heavens; but anon those clouds 
opened, broad sheets of lightning severed them, and 
a roar of thunder issued thence that seemed to shake 
the mountain to its very foundations. The pilgrims' 
chant, their strong, deep voices, died away like an 
infantas wail : an angered divinity seemed to speak 
from those black clouds, and an inferibr and grosser 
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Spirit to respond from the rocky depths. of tim. 
equally dark chasm where the echoes o£ the thuiif • 
der roared long and hoarsely. It was not de«p. 
calling upon deep, but the heights of heaven uttenr 
ing some tremendous message to ^ depths of Ihoi 
earth. The hearts of the wayfarers quailed foi^.tk 
moment, but their faith was firm : they did not slop: 
on their dangerous road, nor did they cease their 
singing ; for, as the last reverberation of the thulldal^. 
rolled in the abyss at their feet, the choral hjnnut 
rose to heaven, and might be heard far along tbtf. 
mountain's side. But again the broad lightniag 
flashed, and a peal still more astounding than tbff. 
first swallowed up their voices. Tlie afirighted mide^ 
that at the first thunder-clap had drawn himsc^ 
up and stood stock-still with his iron defended hooft 
stuck into holes in the rock, started wildly back at ikk9 
second shock. His driver, seeing his danger, rushied 
to seize the rope at his neck ; the movement terr^ 
fied the animal still more, and he again started, Ht 
was now within a footstep of the precipice, and 
trembling in such a degree as almost to shake off 
his well-lashed burden. The youth screamed for 
help, and his cry was heard on the dying echoes of 
the thunder : the pilgrims turned their heads, and in 
the next instant saw the mule recede that &tfA 
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Step) and fall backward into the chasm. A horrid 
anort, not unlike a human shriek of despair,' and 
dttiost as harrowing, was heard from the poor crea^ 
ture ; and then a tremendous crash at intervals, as 
hfe fell and rolled from rock to rock, until a distant 
aiid hollow echo told he had reached the bottom 
of the ravine. 

^'« Santa Maria I" cried one of the devotees, " there 
g^^XL my treasures ! — ^the relics I bought at Rome, 
mtithe rosaries at Loreto; my crucifix blessed in 
tlM holy porringer, and my tooth of St. Dentato 1" 

r ^ And there goes what we were to whet our teeth 
lipbn I'' cried another : — " our dinner is gone to the 
w«^es^ and God knows whether Saint Michael will 
Atmish a repast for so many hungry pilgrims I'' 
. ^It is sinf\il to talk of such trifles as food for the 
bbdy,'' said an old man who evidently was of autho- 
rity among the devout band ; ^^but the mule was a 
good mule — I stole it myself from among a dozen 
lii* Piedmont, * and I have lost a silver effigy of the 

'* This theft is quite in character with the men and the times. 
Sven mftny years after, when the Normans were somewhat 
civHiaed by a residence in Italy, and a less precarioas mode of 
J^e, Gibbon says of them : *« Every object of de8ire,*--a horse, a 
w^xnaoy a garden, — ^tempted and gratified their rapaciousness.*' 
Bat the most severe portrait of the Normans is drawn by the 
biographer of St. IjOO IX. 

VOL. I. N 



MiMkmiM, and three ddnt ofCaxaanm wine whkA- 

was really rermng to die spirit.'' » 

<<Al88l mj three hairs of die beard of SoiM^ 

Peter, and the nail^Murii^ of Saint Mari^ amT- 
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The rest ci the loaet^s mveniery was silenoed hy . 
another terrific peal of thunder^ wl«^ made thoi 
stoutest heart among them tremble, and intemqitM 
a hmnane {Nxject which some of the band, in- tlie 
first impulse of th^ anger, had fi^rraed, tatiurowr ~ 
the poor hired driver over the preopice after ihe 
mule for his n^ligence. ' ^m-: 

The rain, which had b^un in single drops, noiW'^ 
descended in a continuous tmrent, and by renderii^. 
the bare rocks dippery, increased the dang^^f 
their way. At last, but not b^lre every pi^riBi' - 
was drendied to the skin, they reached a natmral' - 
esplanade of some width, and most o^^iortun^y 
foimd a cavern which penetrated into the momiv ^ 
tain's side. . v ; 

Here they determined to remain until the stonir : 
should pass. It did pass, and soon, and almost as^- 
suddenly as it had commenced. The joyous suin^ •^ 
mer sun again came forth ; the clouds rolled a#ay • 
firom mountain and plain, sea and coast; and, thougif' '' 
rude men, the pilgrims ought to have enjoyed th^^- 
glorious spectacle spread before them, of the vait * 
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ApuUan plaio,— -of the ancient city of Sipontium,— »of 
the dark blue Adriatic, whose waves, still agitated 
and freshened by a breeze, fell with a gentle line of 
white faam on the beach, whose margin was here: 
and there dotted by a fisherman's cabin, and far 
awwy by the walls of the town of Marietta. 

tBut the wayfarers were rather indined to look 
foifward ; and to their great satisfaction^ as they 
emerged from their place of shelter, and the black 
deads, withdrew almost as rigidly as a scenic de« 
coration, they saw the sanctuary of Saint Michael 
and ^ Castle of Saint Angelo at a very little dis- 
taiiee idiove them. They set up a shout <^ joy, and 
ftlnning' into something like processional order, 
marehed with increased speed. As the path^ which 
sttlttwound round the precipitous sides of the moun- 
tafai, toi^L a sharp and sudden turn, they saw before 
them a'tcoop of armed men occupying the way. 
It was one of those positions which abound in Italy, 
(when will a patriot race rise to defend them against 
th(&„ foreign foe?) where^a handful of men might 
ke^ an army at bay. Out pilgrims, used to war, 
fel|t,.$hi8{ but so daring was their spirit, that they 
wqvid have gone on to the attack at once, had not 
thfir guide stepped forward to parley with the occu- 
pitiri ^f i^e narrow pass. 

N 2 
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** Save ye, gentle Signiars !" cried the old ItaMan : 
^ these are a band of fiiends, — of de^oiit Noriiiaiip» 
who have come from the ends of the world to 9my 
an ^Ave** in the sanctuary- of your glorious aod 
protecting Saint and ArchangeL" 

^ If so, it is well, and may Saint Michael xqpay 
them for their journey!" said the captain o£. die 
guard; '^but this blessed sanctuary has been {41- 
laged too often by Saracens and other maraiiden» 
to permit us to act otherwise than with yigilanoe 
and caution. What are your numbers?" 

** Twenty-four, as you may easily see,'* said the 
handsome young pilgrim who has been already in- 
troduced ; << and each of us wont to go straight on to 
his object, and not to be stopped on his road thos*" 
' ^ Ye shall even come on here," resumed the gnasd; 
^< but first ye must give up your swords and those 
lances you carry with your pilgrims' staves.** 

<< Resign our arms I*' cried the young man indig- 
nantly. 

'< They will be given to you on your, departure 
hence: it is but to secure ourselves, and to preserve 
peace : where men of many lands meet, it is fitting 
it should be so. Our shrines have been too often 
defaced-— our sanctuary defiled with blood and 
brawls. Your weapons will be restored to you ^ as. 
you give them." 
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"Hie ^ard spoke in a courteous tone; but the 

"ipilgtims, besides being desperate fellows. habituaUy, 

nnrere just now in a special bad humour ; they bad 

'K»t ^ir mule — they were wet to the skin, tir/ed, 

and hungry. 

Y- "Hark ye I" cried several voices together. <^We 
-Nonnsng never give up sword or lance but in death ! 
■-'liJet us pass in peace, or we will force our way I" 
** "That is not easy to do," replied the guard: 
"^^^ were ye twenty — a hundred times as strong, we 
could hurl you from your, narrow paUi, into ^e 

M« «<We will try our chance rather than return," 

-scried the gallant Normans ; and, throwing off their 
pttgrim's cloaks and grasping their arms, th^y ad- 

^ fancied with a shout along the giddy path. 

'*"■■ Before they came in contact with their adversa- 
ries, a man splendidly attired in the Greek costume, 

:mho from behind the guards had been observing the 

- bold, dauntless bearing of the strangers with admi- 
*TBLtkfDy though he seemed to be there but as a spec- 

- tator, stepped forward and spoke a few words in the 
^ar of the captain. Whatever these words were, 
'their effect was immediate, and favourable to the 

' Normans ; for the guard withdrew from the narrow 
defile which they immediately oc^cupied — and 
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whence, from the evidence of numerous large Mtoes 
gathered there to repel intruden, and from otter 
features in the pass, they saw how certainly their 
pilgrimage must have ended at the bottom'of the 
ravine had they proceeded to hostilities.- ' When 
through the defile, they looked rouiid to tbat&the 
amiable diplomatist, but he wais gone. Wi^ckit 
perhaps being overpowered with the weight of tiieir 
gratitude to him, they followed a portion -of the 
guard that retired before them to the little town of 
Saint Angelo, which was surrounded by rude vi^aHs, 
and perched on the confined, steep apex of tlie 
mountain, like an eyry. At the town gate they ^^re 
required to pledge their words that they vroitild 
comport themselves soberly and tranquilly as 16bg 
as they should remain in the vicinity of the blessed, 
sanctuary, and without any other difficulty Were 
allowed to enter and go whither they chose; Some 
of the more fervent of the pilgrims would have pro- 
ceeded at once to the shrine ; but the majority idsety 
deciding that they should enjoy the scene and their 
devotions much better when they had satiafied 
their craving stomachs and dried their garmeKtSy 
they repaired to a sort of hostelry which had been 
erected for the accommodation of the numerous 
devotees that flocked at all seasons to Mount Saint 
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Ai^elo- The J could not expect to find the tooth 
^Saint Dentato^ nor the hair of Saint Peter's beard ; 
hot as to the creature-comforts lost with the sump- 
ter muloy^ the hostelry more than supplied them, 
imd the Normans were soon restored to perfect 
goodfiiumour- by copious draughts of a bright ver- 
milion-coloured wine^ the produce of the mountain, 
which, if not so strong as that grown at Canusium, 
was. generous and enlivening. 

In the afternoon, the refreshed pilgrims repaired 
with devout feelings to the cave of Saint Michael, — 
^ place so singular, so romantic, and so sacred, as 
to merit a brief description* A thick and verdant 
wood stood above the grotto — it had been planted 
by the devotees, and produced the more effect, as 
this part of the mountain, which is so rich in its 
ikmer regions in forests of stately oak,* is entirely 
destitute of trees. From the branches of these 
artificially planted trees depended — ^not fruit, but — 
stones innumerable ; it being one of the practices of 
lihe pilgrims of those days, to carry each a large 
stone tied round his neck, up the steep mountain, 
as an additional penance, and to hang it up in the 

* Aquilonibua 



Querceta Gargani laborant. 

Horace, lib. ii. Od. 9. 
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Uttle wood over the Archangers grotto, with vovi 
and prayers. The entrance mto the cave, which 
had not heen excavated by human hands^ but 
formed in the solid rock at the volition <^ Saint 
Michael, was by a marble gate of vast dimensions^ 
that &ced the sunny scmth. Beyond the gate M 
flight of fifty-five steps, cut in the rock, but covered 
with milk-white marble, conducted to a spacious 
chamber whose sides were excavated into numet 
rous little cappelle, each with a shrine and a silver 
lamp, — and into numerous tombs of dbtinguished 
Christiiins, who had been happy to secure so sacred 
a resting-place for their mortal remains* At the 
western side of this chamber was another door, ngt 
of marUe, but of bronze most elaborately worked ; 
and when this turned on its hinges, which it never 
did until the sun had risen from the Adriatic and 
inve9ted with his rays the shoulder of the Moun^ 
the devotee was admitted into the Sanctum Sancto- 
rum, or a small inner cave in which the saint is 
said to have resided. Cut out of one huge solid 
block of the almost marble mountain, — ^low, obscure^ 
damp, cold, and horrid, with drops of icy wateir 
continually dropping from the rock, — a place less 
adapted for human habitation could scarcely be 
imagined ; but for this very reason it was the more 
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i&anduciye to the health of the soul.* Among other 
brines thftt consecrated the gloomy cell was a 
mnall, rude altar cut in the rock where the Arch- 
ai^el himself had celebrated diumally the myste- 
jrious mass; and a few paces from this altar there 
flowed a gentle fountain, insignificant from the vo-^ 
lume of its waters, but most, important fi'om the mi- 
faculo^s qualities they contained ; for the sick and 
afflicted who drank of them with faith were healed 
and comforted, and the crystal liquid was used ail 
over the country as the most efficacious of- medi- 
cines for every disease. Around this spehmca were 
nicheii, — ^ttot made artificially, but by the hand of 
nature, in the rock, — to invite mortals to holy con- 
templation and to penitence. In fine, the spot 
was in all its details, and in its obscurity and myste- 
riousness, admirably adapted to work on the suscep- 
tible superstition of the times; and our gallant but 
rude Norman pilgrims, as they knelt at altar after 
altar, — as they prostrated themselves before the 
shrine of the Archangel, or in the opaque gloom of 
the caverns, — ^listened to the legends of the place, as 
told by the priests of Saint Michael, their guides, and 

• " Credo," says the credulous Leandro Alberti, " non ad 

altro fine ed ornamento fatta che per la salute dell^ anime 

nostre.*' 

N 5 
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i c uM te d tlie iiinng mlam wiA a depdk andintenvfcy 
■voDOftioiied to tliar liiiiiilicifcir. aod to tbe ofMSBttl 
iticngtli of their derotknai ercitcwcnt^ vliich bad 
safioed to cany diem ao many hundred miles. fiom 
their homes, to Ime^ whare the saint had kneeled, 
aad to pray where he had prayed.* They tanied 
loo^ luxuriating in their feelings and imaginings. 
Compared with this low, gloomy care^ what were 
the glories of the lofty baronial hall, l^ted with a 
thousand tordies, and hung with arms and banners? 
These coarse, hard rocks, and this darimpss that 
might almost be felt, had been irradiated by the 
inmiortal presence of one of the highest of the hea- 
▼enly host — here, in the bowels of the mountain, 
the Archangd had held frequent communion with 
the mother of God; and a breath — an afflatus of the 

^ Thoogfa I hmve ptaed this mountain and the town of 
Suit Angdo diree timei^ and hare been manymotte times in 
its aeii^boiirliood, I new stopped to visit the saactoacy*. I 
was then tired of miiades, and miiacoloos and holy spots, but 
I hare dnoe rye t t e d the ciicomstanoe. The description of 
the caTe is taken from ^Descrisone di tntta Italia** byLeui- 
dio Alberti, a great authority in these matters. Gibbon and 
others, indifferent to the spot as the abode of a saint, would 
identify it with the residence of the soothsayer Caldias, the 
son of Thestor, who accompanied the Gredcs to Troy ; for, ac- 
cording to Strabo, (Lib. yi.) Caldias had a temple, an oracle, 
and a eavem, on Mount Oarganus. 
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MUtttlj and of the Divine Spirit might still linger in 
that chilling air. There was the high satisfactrtm 
too, resulting from difficnlties overcome — and over- 
come, in their estimation at least, for the most vir- 
ttKm8 and holy of purposes ; and as the hardy ad- 
▼entorers pictured on the cave's darkness the long 
and sidtry plaint of Apulia, Campania, and Lom- 
bardy, and the Alps, the Apennines and the Jura, 
and their far-off homes at the extremity of Europe, 
where France looks across a narrow sea on the 
white cliffs of England, they might well be disposed 
to linger at the bourne for which they had suffered 
8D' much, and which they had at la3t attained. 
They did not turn to depart without a sigh that 
they could claim no propriety in objects so inva- 
Hi^ly sacred, nor without the contemplation of one 
of those deeds common in the ages of barbarism, 
^ ^hesk relics were often purloined, and the posses- 
sioD of a lifeless body — a limb — or a bone, would be 
suffiqient cause for a bloody war between cities and 
Atates. They could hardly hope at any time to 
earry away the cave ; but they gazed with cupidity 
on a crystal crucifix which they were assured 
|iad been used by Saint Michael in his devotions. 
Such a treasure would repay a journey to the ends 
(^ the world, yet they felt it was impossible to seize 
it and escape. 
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' As the Normans wended back towards the region^ 
of day, and had gained the marble covered steps 
that led to the mouth of the cave, they saw before 
them, standing by one of several fissures in the ro<^, 
which had been cut through to admit light, the saxnt 
commanding figure, attired iii the Greek costume, 
who had parleyed with the guards and procured 
them admission to the sanctuary. 

"The benediction of Saint Michael be upon 
you!" cried the foremost of the Normans, as he 
caught the eye of the stranger, who seemed to be 
examining their band with intense interest. "We 
thank you for the pleasure of having knelt at his 
altar without the trouble of fighting !" 

" Ye should not seem men to think fighting always 
a trouble," said the stranger in an under-tone of 
voice as they drew near to him. 

" It is never so to a Norman with a clear, fkvt 
field I" proudly replied the young pilgrim, whose 
distinguishing manly beauty has already been al- 
luded to, and whom we may henceforth call by his 
name — Drogo. 

"And in a holy cause!" added his aged compa- 
nion, Who had acknowledged to the merits of the 
lost mule, and to his theft of the same. 

"Andean none but a holy cause — ^nothing Itess 
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than a pilgrimage to a saint, and a dark hole, 
direct those swords and lances, which appeared to 
me a few hours ago, at the mountain pass, to be so 
&miliar to your hands?'' inquired the stranger 
drawing close to Drogo as he spoke. 

" Hem 1 hem I — gentle Sir, if you will . take a 
walk with us to the lands whence we come, we 
will show you, in broad and fertile provinces^ 
objects which have unsheathed the swords and 
couched the lances of the Normans — and which 
deserved to be won, as they have been, by us I" 
'. << Something of this hath reached me even in 
this remote eagle's nest," said the stranger, draw- 
ing still closer to DrogOy and speaking almost in 
a whisper ; " moreover, I have seen and respected 
your determined valour; — and, hark ye I — ^had I 
but a thousand men like you, I would put an em- 
pire at their disposal I" 

" Ay I an empire ! and you a Greek — a subject 
of that empire I" said Drogo inquiringly. 
' '< I am not what I seem," said the stranger ; '<but 
this is not the fitting place for disclosure : — ^follow 
me when I emerge from this cavern." 

" I will follow you," replied the youth confident- 
ly ; and turning to his aged and more experienced 
pompanioD, he imparted the startling hints of the 
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firanger, and requested hi& attendance at die hi|f 
portant congress. 

On reaching the door of the cave, the stranger 
turned and ascended, and his bright-coloured ami 
flowing robes were seen gliding through the daork 
grove that grew ofver those sainted vaults. The 
two Normans followed him, and presentijr all three 
disappeared behind the ridge of a hill. WheR they 
reached an appropriate place, the stranger paused 
and addressed the Normans. 

<< You are of a noble stock," said he in a flatter^^ 
ing tone, — << I see it in your manly forms and proud 
bearing (the pilgrims bowed). — You are ntobles 
among your race. Now tell me I coidd not your 
invitation and example bring an armament of men, 
such as are now with you, to sustain a cause where 
success is cettain — the reward incalculaUy ^eatt?" 

<<By sea or by land, the companions of Rc^loy'" 
cnod the young Norman, whose enthusiasm was 
inflamed by the thoughts of his ancestors and theb 
ever victorious leader, — "by sea or by land^ they 
carried arms that were never seen to retreat before 
a foe ; and, even now, the Normans' enterprize is the 
same, and they regard not distances. Perhaps you 
are right — perhaps I, my friend, might head a band 
of warriors instead of a troop of pilgrims ;— ^but, 
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g«Dtle Sir, boir would you employ our Norman 

Uood?" 

••.>f Slioiddi you be disinclined to embrace my pro- 

jeetfly" fiaid the stranger cautiously, << may I rely on 

pmt prwerving my secret ?" 

c, . ^Lm^Iicttly you may I" cried both of the Normans. 

f^My life, and more than life, dq^ends iqwn your 
silence, — ^will you swear it ?" said the stranger . 

f^ Ay, willingly," was the reply, and die martial 
pilgrims, who were impatient to gain possession of 
tbe secret, raised their swords, kissed the cross^ on 
tbeir hiltSy and hurriedly swore as much as their 
tnviter required. 

^Thia loose, flowing garb, which the Greeks 
imkated from the effeminate slaves of the East, 
eovers no Greek, but a mortal foe of the Gredc 
em]^e— the sworn enemy of all Greeks. My 
name is Melo-^I am an Italian, a noble of the 
city of Bari, and <Hie who lately would have rescued 
his country from the oppression, the degradation, 
ef a vile and heretical race I" 

^ Heretical I" exclaimed Drogo. 

'^ Yes, in good sooth I'' said his more learned and 
travelled companion, ^liie Greeks are all heretics!" 

** Contemners of the filwqm !" added the wary 
Mdo. 
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: ^ Horrible I Why, a war with such would be m 
holy war I" cried the young man, whose mind was 
filled with an indefinite horror of what he under- 
stood absolutely nothing. 

^ As such I deemed it," said the noble Qiticen of 
Bari, <' when I raised the standard of independence 
-*-but, alas I I had not hearts so bold as jrours to 
enrol under my banners — ^I was defeated, and b&< 
came a fugitive. The Greeks thirsted after my 
blood — ^I was hunted like a beast of the forest; and 
you have no means of conceiving by what execro^ 
ble, horrid tortures I should have been put to 
death, had they then succeeded in taking me; 
But at last I gained this inaccessible retieat ; ami 
from the happy moment in which I saw you this 
morning, I have again begun to hq)e^to aspire, aa 
a certainty, at revenging mine and my coimtry's 
wrongs on the Greeks, and at securing for my 
coadjutors a most splendid establishment on the 
rich plains of Apulia I" 

<< They are fertile plains," said both the Normans. 

<< Still rich, though so oflen devastated, so long 
oppressed by the efieminate Greeks I — ^Look there I** 
and Melo, as he spoke, stretched his hand to- 
wards the vast Apulian flat, fairly illuminated by the 
slanting ra3r8 of the setting sun. '< There, in that 
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angle, between the river Ofanto and the sea, where 
WW but one ruinous town meets the eye, m former 
days, ere the degradation of Italy began, a dozen 
prosperous cities rose; — that solitary sheep-walk, 
-»— tibat neglected and unhealthy marsh, where the 
bufialo wallows, once supported a dense and happy 
population ; and far away, to the foot of the lofly 
Mount Vultur, are fertile lands, to reward those 
who shall wrench them from the Greeks. You 
may bring a nation with you, bold Normans, and 
find a prosperous settlement for them all I" 
: The dark-blue eyes of the pilgrims glistened at 
^e:> moral and physical prospect laid before them ; 
imd Drogo replied with the energy and hopefulness 
of youth : ^< It is enough I we have heard enough I 
we. will presently return with troops of Norman 
lanoes at our backs. Apulia shall be ours I" 
. <' And Mount Saint Angelo, and the sanctuary, 
and the blessed cave of Saint Michael I" added the 
old man. 

^< Such prizes are worth contending for,'* replied 
Melo, who, resolved that no allurement he could 
command should be wanting, added to the ardent 
Drogo,-— *<^ And perhaps we have other things to 
tempt the brave and young. The maids of Italy 
are fair and well proportioned, fitting wives for the 
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-vaidrous, with whom they might become again, 
what the Roman matrons once were, the mothers 
^ earth'8 conquerors I But I have said enough ! 
you are pledged to my cause r 

* 

The Normans again raised their heavy^ oross- 
hilted swords to their lips, and vowed to return, to 
Apulia with such retainers and friends as. they ooidd 
influence in Normandy. The bold conspirator then 
withdrew, inviting them to repair in the evenings to 
■his residence, where they, and as many of. their com- 
panions as they chose to ccmduct with them, should 
•be hospitably entertained. In the hostlery, where 
Drogo and his fi'iend asked a few simple questions as 
to die character and quality of the fugitive noble of 
Bari, they received a surprising account of his 
•wealth and munificence ; and they might judge for 
themselves, when, shortly after, they were recced 
by Melo in a banqueting hall that seemed to have 
,been prepared by a prince for the entertainment of 
princes. They were pledged in wine-cups of solid 
gold and exquisite workmanship, and the table pre- 
sented to their astonished eyes such a treasure^ of 
^Id, of silver, and of crystal, as they had never 
before seen. The repast and the wines were wor- 
thy of the vessels they were served in ; nor did the 
busy dreams of ambition deaden the appetites of the 
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stordjr Nomians. Melo presided, with no other 
friend with him than his brother-^in-law-— the asso- 
ciate in his revolt, exile, and recently formed views. 
When the elated pilgrims, who were dazzled with 
the superior refinement which Melo had imitated 
from the nobles of the Greek empire, rose to depart, 
their goitrous host informed th^m that they would 
fiiid, ^on their return to the hostelry, that he had 
^aght of the losses they had sustained with the 
mule. Drogo, he insisted, should sleep where he 
had supped : an apartment had been prepared for 
him.- It had not been deemed expedient to admit 
as y^t the companions of Drogo and the old man 
into the important secret, and the festivity o£ the 
evening had not been interrupted by discussion and 
business ; but, on finding themselves alone with the 
gl^ant young Norman, Melo and his relative turned 
td* the subject that was to make them or to mar 
^em> and drew such a picture of the natural wealth 
ui the country, the cowardice and unpopularity of 
die Greeks, the weakness of their fortified towns--- 
adding whatever besides might operate upon the sus- 
ceptible warrior and devout Catholic — that he wish- 
■ed die distances of time and place were annihilated, 
and that he at once could march to victory and glory. 
He retired to rest with a mind excited to its utmost 
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pitch ; and the scenes and novel suggestions of the 
day floated through his brain with overpowering 
vividness and confusion. The wine he had drunk 
had brightened instead of dulling his imaginative 
faculties : he lay on his couch like one affected by 
a magic spell, when, to complete that enchantment, 
the tones of a musical instrument and of a gentle 
voice — a female voice, silvery and thrilling — broke 
opon the hushed stillness of night. His whole 
soul was transported to his ears, and floated on the 
cadence of the invisible minstrel ; and when the 
voice was hushed, and the last vibration of the in- 
strument had ceased to undulate, he fancied — ^he 
felt — that he had listened to one of the celestial 
choir. At last sleep fell upon his tired senses ; but 
sleep was scarcely less ecstatic ; for his dreams rei- 
newed in fantastic assemblage the mountain path, 
and the consecrated grot — the splendid stranger, 
and the Apulian plain — the sumptuous banquet— 
the flying Greeks — a palace, himself its master — a 
fair bride, and a wide estate, with horses, hawks, 
and hounds, and a minstrel that discoursed heavenly 
•music. 

It was much later than a soldier's and a pilgrim's 
hour when Drogo awoke the following morning* 
Tasso.had not yet lived his life of poetry and woe. 
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and created the garden of Armida, or the young 
Normim might have fancied himself there. On i^ 
(iroaching a window that looked over a small en- 
dosed garden, he saw a youtliful female figm-e 
busied in gathering flowers, so exquisitely beautiful, 
that he rubbed his eyes, and thought he still must 
dream. Her face, which was upturned as her small 
ts^T fingers reached to some flaunting roses high 
above her head, was exquisite in formation and com- 
plexion, still more exquisite in expression. Her 
form was as faultless as her face, and displayed with 
all its advantages by a costume of peculiar elegance, 
auch as is still found among some of the islands of 
the ^gean, and which the fair wearer had copied 
from that of the Greek ladies of Bari. A loose 
robe of azure silk, which concealed none of the pro- 
portions and graces of a lithe swan-like neck and 
perfectly turned shoulders, was confined at the waist 
by an oriental shawl; thence it descended in broad 
free folds, but not lower than the knee. Beneath 
this robe were flowing trowsers of linen whiter than 
snow, and these were contracted above the ankle^ 
leaving exposed the high instepped feet, which were 
secured iii beautiful small slippers, but otherwise 
naked. Her coeffure should have appeared studied 
firom some ancient Greek statue, so elegant was it, 
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and so classical. A gauze handkerchief, silvery and 
airy, such as might have been woven by the ancient 
looms of Ceos, bound her head, and was enwreathed 
trith broad plaits of her glossy black hair ; but die 
principal treasure of her '< nerissime chiome'* was 
unconfined, and floated down her shoulders. As thi 
ydung Norman gazed in ecstasy and entrancdment,' 
by design or chance the lovely maiden turned aiid 
looked up to the casement where he was standing ^ 
their eyes met ; she remained a few moments aa if 
ftwcinated by the stranger's ardent looks, then blush^ 
ed, and retired within the house. 

But the charms of those liquid eyes glancing 
through their long, black, silken lashes, had doiMi 
theiV work on Drogo, who was now bound to the 
cause he had embraced by ties stronger than thod^ 
of ambition, or any other employed by th^ artfid 
Melo. For such an Italian bride as that, how miicik 
would he dare in the battle I how willingly would 
he renounce his country and his kindred I But whd 
was she ? Could she be his ? Had Melo such a prize 
to offer ? and would he offer it to him ? 

A lover of more modern and more ^refined times 
might have been less direct ; but our impetuous 
Norman at once sought his host, and asked, in^erf 
pkmi terms, whether the angel he had just teen in 
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the garden was his daughter — ^whether, when he 
spoke of the maids of Italy who were to reward the 
brave, he alluded to her — in short, whether he 
might aspire to such a bride. 

^^yZoe is my sister's child^" replied the wily revo« 
lutionist : ',' her father supped with us last night, 
and he will con$rm what I now assure you, that the 
hand of his daughter, with a dower tliat might be- 
fit a princess, will in the hour of victory be awarded 
to the hero who shall have enabled us to throw off 
our odious chains I Yes, gallant youth I Zoe was 
present to my mind when I spoke of our Italian 
maids. You have seen her ; and you may tell your 
comrades there are others within the walls of Bari^ 
and the cities on the Adriatic held by the unwarlike 
Greeks, as fair as she.^' 

The deUghted Drogo might have thought the 
equality of charms impossible, but he said, <^ To us 
Normans you can offer no rewards so tempting. The 
maidens may prepare for manly bridegrooms. O that 
I were beyond the Alps I" 

" You may soon be there," added Melo ; " your 
pilgrimage is performed ; you may return with the 
speed of a courier. Horses I have, and money too ; 
you sh^ make your choice, and name your sum." 

^ It is well considered^" replied Drogo ; << I will 
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return with my aged ccwapanion, who has influence - 
among our Normans ; the rest of our band may fel- 
low, or — " 

<< Why not remain where they are ?" asked Mdo. . 

" Assure them but of good quarters, an ample 
supply of provisions, fighting, and a proper, reward 
for fighting, and not a man among them will hesitate .. 
to stay." 

" All those assurances shall they havCy BxiA>i 
more," said Melo ; " but my niece salutes you, bnnre 
Drogo." 

The Norman turned and beheld with renew/ed 
and increased rapture the blushing maiden meekly 
bowing before him, with her delicate hands crossed: 
on her innocent breast , , : 

At this period the inhabitants of Italy were ccs 
mote from the simplicity of manners that had dis- : 
' tinguished the ancient Romans ; from the fireedomr df 
social intercourse between the two sexes that esust- 
ed under the empire, as well as under the republic» 
and which, extended and cultivated in modem times» 
has produced half the civilization and all the ameiii« 
ties of European society. They had been infected 
by the example of the domestic habits of the Greeksy 
and their women were condemned to a jealous ser 
elusion, j'arely appearing in the company of naen. 
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except those men stood in a close degree of rela-* 
tioQship. But Melo and his brother-in-law could de- 
spise a prejudice. Zoe was introduced to strengthen 
that bond on which their hopes depended ; and they 
did jiot miscalculate the effect of her charms, and 
the character of the susceptible Norman. A few 
briefy timid words — another and another meeting 
with, those exquisitely languishing eyes — a balmy 
bceath from those cherub lips, that fell upon his 
cheek as he stooped to address her, completed Dro- 
go*s conquest and enchantment. He might go a 
loQger journey than from the Adriatic to the north- 
ern ocean, and he would not efface the deep impres- 
sion : he might be surrounded in his father's hall 
by unwilling relatives, who would fain prevent his 
expatriation; but Zoe's attraction would not fail — 
he would soon be again in Italy. 

With this conviction on their minds, Melo and his 
brother-in-law hastened to conclude their negocia- 
tions with the Normans, and to send Drogo on his 
way. The pilgrims were easily persuaded, when 
informed of such a part of their plans as Drogo and 
Melo thought fit to confide to them, to stay as sol- 
diers ; and before the hour of noon, the enamoured 
warrior and his aged companion, mounted on strong 
steeds, and well fUmished with money, were de* 

VOL. I. o 
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^^cending Mount Garganus by an opposite and a much 
eai^er road than the one by which they had come. 

As romantic as this were the circumstances and 
the invitation that brought the descendants of the 
warriors of the snowy mountains of Norway into 
Italy; and the splendid romance of the Normans' 
history has no pages brighter than those which de- 
scribe the wonderful conquests that resulted from 
their visit. In a few years the successes of the poor 
pilgrims we have seen toiling towards the sanctuary 
of Saint Michael were counts of provinces, inde- 
pendent princes, kings; and while England, our 
native country, fell to a Norman d3masty, the same 
heroic race established themselves as sovereigns in 
the whole of the south of Italy and the island of 
Sicily — regions (among the most fertile and beauti- 
ful of earth) which now form the kingdom of Naples. 
A cotemporary writer, Nigellus, the poetical bio- 
grapher of Louis the French king, has left us the 
following quaint but characteristic portrait of this 
extraordinary people : — 

^' Nort quoque Francisco dicuntur nomine tnanni* 

Veloces, agiles, annigerique nimis ; 
Ipse quidem populus latS pemotus habetur, 

Lintre dapes quserit, incolitatque mare. 
Pulcher adest facie, vultuque statuque decorus/'* 

•Nigell.Ub.iv. 
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And an English historian of our own days* has 8|0 
concisely and admirably traced the early history of 
the Normans, and their first contact with the na- 
^tions of Europe, that we can in no ways do so well 
as in using his words. 

" The pirates of the North were known generally 
by the name of Normans. The love of a preda- 
tory life seems to have attracted adventurers of 
different nations to the Scandinavian seas, from 
whence they infested, not only by maritime piracy, 
but continual invasions, the northern coasts both of 
France and Germany. The causes of their sudden 
iqipearance are inexplicable, or at least could only 
be sought in the ancient traditions of Scandinavia. 
For undoubtedly the coasts of France and England 
were as little protected from depredation under the 
Merovingian kings, and those of the heptarchy, 
as in subsequent times. Yet only one instance of 
an attack from this side is recorded, and that be- 
fore the middle of the sixth century, till the age of 
Charlemagne. In 787, the Danes, as we called those 
Northern plunderers, began to infest England, which 
lay most immediately open to their incursions. 
Soon afterwards they ravaged the coasts of France. 
Charlemagne repulsed them by means of his fleets ; 
yet they pillaged a few places during his reign. In 

* Mr. Hallam, «^ History of Europe in the Middle Ages.*' 

o2 
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Louis* reign their depredations upon the coasts 
were more incessant, but they did not penetrate 
into the inland country till that of Charles the Bald. 
The Normans adopted a uniform plan of warfare 
both in France and England : sailing up navigable 
rivers in their vessels of small burden, and fortify- 
ing the islands which they occasionally found, they 
made these intrenchments at once an asylum for 
their women and children, a repository for their 
plunder, and a place of retreat from superior force. 
After pillaging a town, they retired to these strong- 
holds, or to their ships ; and it was not till 872 that 
they ventured to keep possession of Angers, which, 
however, thiey were compelled to evacuate. Six- 
teen years afterwards they laid siege to Paris, and 
committed the most ruinous devastations on the 
neighbouring country. As these Normans (as pa^ 
gans) were unchecked by religious awe, the rich 
monasteries, which had stood harmless amidst the 
havoc of Christian war, were overwhelmed in the 
storm. Perhaps they may have endured some irre- 
covetable losses of ancient learning ; but their com- 
plaints are of monuments disfigured, bones of saints- 
and kings dispersed, treasures carried away. All 
the chief abbeys were stripped about the same time, 
either by the enemy, or for contributions to the- 
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public necessity. The kings of France, too feeble 
to prevent or repel these invaders, had recourse to 
the palliative of buying peace at their hands, or, 
rather, precarious armistices, to which reviving 
thirst for plunder soon put an end. 

At length Charles the Simple, in 918, ceded a 
great province, which they had already partly occu- 
pied, partly rendered desolate, and which has de- 
rived from them the name of Normandy. Ignomi- 
nious as this appears, it proved no impolitic step. 
Rollo, the Norman chief, with all his subjects, be- 
came Christians and Frenchmen ; and the kingdom 
was at once relieved from a terrible enemy, and 
(Strengthened by a race of hardy colonists." 

The followers of Rollo, who rested from plunder 
and piracy in the quiet possession of Normandy, be- 
came devout professors of the Christian faith, and 
particularly addicted to pilgrimages, which gratified 
their curiosity and spirit of adventure. In small 
bodies, well armed, on account of the lawless cha- 
racter of the countries through which they passed, 
the Norman pilgrims visited the shrines of Italy, and 
evqn the Holy Land.* The band of which the ad- 

* Or in the splendid diction of (Hbbon : '< In this active 
devotion their minds and bodies were invigorated by exercise : 
danger was the incentive, novelty the recompense ; and the 
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venturous Drogo, the hero of our tale, was the leader, 
was one of these devout incorporations ; and there 
appears no ground of suspecting that their visit to 
Mount Garganus had any other motive than had 
been owned by many who had preceded them in 
Italy. 

Little more than two months had elapsed since 
the pilgrims' interview with the disaffected Melo in 
the cave of Saint Michael, when a warrior was seen 
to issue from a castle in Normandy, and impetuously 
to urge forward his noble steed. The animal was 
spirited, and seemed more than to participate in his 
master's impatience : he bit his curb, and would 
have galloped down a steep declivity. The cavalier 
reined him, and this so suddenly, and with such 
strength, that the fine creature was thrown back 
upon his haunches. A lovely female rushed from a 
thicket by the road-side, accosting the daring rider, 
and at the sight of his accident a half-suppressed 
cry of alarm burst from her. The warrior did not 
appear affected by the lady's beauty so much as 
might have been expected. He scarcely bowed to 

prospect of the world was decorated by wonder, credulity, and 
ambitious hope. They confederated for their mutual defence ; 
and the robbers of the Alps, who had been allared by the garb 
of a pilgrim, were often chastised by the arm of a wamor.*'-^ 
Dedine and Fall, ch. Ivi. 
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her^ but continued to spur his horse, that after se- 
veral efforts and plunges, in which he had nearly 
fallen on his flank, recovered his hinder legs. 

Then the warrior waved a brief, almost a stern, 
adieu, and would have dashed forward. 

" Not so — not so I" cried the lady ; and she caught 
the reins and stood before the steed, so that he 
could not proceed without trampling on the gentle 
form that strove to detain him. " Oh I yet one word I 
— a fond Jewell I I feel I shall never see you-— 
never see you more I" 

The generous animal piaffed on the spot where 
he had fallen ; the warrior bent over his nieck, and 
grasping the lady's hand, said, in a tone in which 
there was more of impatience «than tenderness, 
" Well, then, again farewell I SiUy girl I why thus 
prolong the pains of parting ?'* 

" We shall never meet again on earth I" cried the 
lady, and her arms dropped helplessly to her sides. 

A touch of the rein and heel, and the courser had 
his way cliear before him. The warrior shouted 
another adieu, and trotted down the hill, while the 
lovely and afflicted female, voiceless and motionless, 
stood on the spot where he had disengaged himself 
from her, with her eyes fixed on his fast disap- 
pearing figure. 
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Tlie warrior was Drogo» and die fenude a sigler 
of nearly his ofim age — die oompanioii of his child- 
hood, his dearest &Toiiritey until Zoe, the dai^h- 
ter of Meloy had engrossed all die affections ' of 
his heart. He had succeeded in his mission-even 
beyond his eiqiectadons ; he had fimned a spark of 
enterprise to a blaze, and was now hastening to r^ 
join a formidable corps of gallant Normans, wIkidi, 
with flattmng pro^iects and assurance of success^ 
he had raised for the service of the revolted noUe 
o£ Ban. The minority of these men were his equals, 
and followed him as such, a^iring at die same re> 
wards for their valour, and unwilling to acknow- 
ledge any other subordinadon than what might be 
expedient or indispensable on the field of battle. 
The rest, of meaner birdi and poorer fortunes, were 
retained by pay; but even they helped, with their 
sword and lance, to cut out f(nr themselves fkir pos- 
sessions in the land of the Pope and the Saints. ' 

The intrepid band thus freely associated fbr the 
deliverance of Apulia, passed the Alps by separate 
roads, and in the disguise of pilgrims ; but in the 
neighbourhood a£ Rome they were saluted by the 
Chief of Bari, who supplied the more indig^^ with 
arms and horses, and instantly prepared to lead 
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them to the field of action.* By the banks of the 
Tyber, Drogo again saw the ^scinating Zoe, who 
had lost none of her charms siiice he led her. After 
a few days' stay, rendered an elyi^mn by her occa- 
sional society, he repaired to the field, where his 
heroic achievements were to win her for his bride. 
The name and character of the rapidly changing 
scenes of our Norman's adventures may add to the 
interest and romance of his history. It was on the 
vast Apulian plain, and on the memorable field of 
Canne, where Hannibal triumphed over the Rb- 
mansy that Drogo, unacquainted with, and indiffer- 
ent to ancient glory, found himself at last in pri^• 
sence of an enemy he had so long and ardently d^ 
sired to meet. 

The Ofantus, that had reflected the arms, and 
been tinged with the blood of Romans and Carthagi- 
nians, now rolled its tranquil waters between Greekt 
and Normans, and the other confederates of Melo ; 
but die river — as if the physical had accorded itse)f 
to the moral world— was diminiished firom what it is 
described as being in ancient days, even as the cause 
now to be decided on its banks, and the armies to 
engage^ were inferior in magnitude to those involved 

* Gibbon, Muratori, Sue. 

o5 
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in theeartamen of the son of Hamilcar, and the con- 
suls ^miliiis and Terendiis Varro. 

The Greek empire at this period (the b^inning 
of the eleventh century) still retained some of the 
provinces of southern Italy, which were nUsga^em- 
ed by a lieutenant, styled Catapan, who resided at 
Bari ; but so weak and demoralized was that em- 
pire, that only an army inoHisiderable in number 
and contemptible in quality, could be raised to 
defend Apulia. The forces of Melo were incom- 
parably less ; and it was on one hundred and fifty, 
or at most two hundred Normans, that he relied 
for victory : nor was he mistaken in their efEkacy 
and valour. At the first sound of the trumpet, 
they dashed through the river, and charged the 
enemy with their strong lances. The Greeks were 
presently disordered, routed ; and Drogo, after per- 
il^rming prodigies of valour, finished the business 
oi the day by transfixing the flying and recreant 
Catapan. We may draw a veil over the carnage 
that accompanied victory, for the Normans were 
as yet a cruel race. They had embraced the 
Christian religion: but even as the Greeks had 
communicated to that religion of simplicity and 
truth their scholastic subtleties, — as the Egyptians 
and Syrians had given to it their contemplative 
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character and their ascetic morals ; so, when these 
people of the North professed Christianity, that 
religion became for them sombre and bloody, in 
imitation of that of Odin, — their ancient faith.^ 

The resources of the Greeks were however not 
yet exhausted, and Melo had neither the warlike 
Engines nor numbers sufficient to undertake the 
siege of Bari, or of any of the other cities held by 
the empire on those coasts. He was moreover 
deceived in the spirit of the people, who, instead 
of rising and uniting themselves with him against 
their oppressors, stood aloof as timid spectators. 
In fine, the victory of Canns had done nothing but 
display the headlong valour of Drogo and his Nor- 
mans; and shortly afterwards another Greek army, 
superior in number, command, and appointment to 
the first; offered them battle in the same plain. 
In this second engagement they were overwhelmed 
by the numbers, arid still more by the military 
engines of the Greeks ; and when all their allies 
had fled from the field, the Normans indignantly 
retreated with their faces to the enemy. Their 
loss, for the force they brought into the field, was 
great, nor did Drogo escape without many wounds. 

* Sismondi, Hist, des Rep. Ital. ch. iv. 
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Bat the sons of RoUo were not men to be depressed 
by a oalamity however great and unexpected: they 
hod . seen the division and weakness, the fertility 
and wealth of Italy— -their arms could de&aythe 
expenses of a march, and they hastened to ^fier 
the service of their formidable sword and lance- to 
such of the princes of the south of Italy as could 
best pay them. 

Drogoi unassailed by reproaches, and still accom^: 
panied by a few of his friends, tock the road .to 
Rome with Melo and his brother-in-law Datto,^ tfae^ 
father of the fair Zoe. > . . 

.When the young Norman reached the spot where 
she whom he had hoped on returning to call hmi 
own, resided, he was made to feel the full extent 
of. the misfortune of his defeat*. Thoi^h he, had 
fought for their cause with a devotion and courage 
that might merit every reward, still the conditions 
with Melo and Datto depended on success :— thejF 
were beaten and fugitives, with exhausted means,^^. 
and he an adventurer, with no establishment vtp ^ 
offer a lovely bride who had hitherto lived in afflu- 
ence and splendour. The separation of the-eoiiR*' 
fed^ates, if not perfectly sincere on the jsidfr of 
the nobles of Bari, wore the appearance at ledst o& 
frankness and friend^p. Melo, with that untirb^ 
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zeal and energy which distinguished many of 
the Italian conspirators or revolutionists isf the 
middle ages, determined to hasten to Germany, to 
s<^icit the aid of the Emperor against the Greeks* 
Datto, who could not remain in safety where he 
was, prepared to retire with his daughter, under 
the protection of thie powerful Athenulf, the Abbot 
of Monte Casino; and it was arranged that Drogo 
should seek service at Rome, where the Pope was 
trembling at an alliance between the Greeks and 
the Frince of Ci^ua, which threatened the terri- 
tories of the Church. He was flattered with the 
hope, that Melo would soon return with an army^ 
and that he, who in the me^ while might succeed 
in winning over some of the many martial pilgrims, 
his countrymen, that every season saw flocking 
into Italy, should have a distinguished post in 
that army, and another chance of gaining his bride» 
with the means of providing for her. Drogo could 
scarcely murmur or object; but when, on taking 
leave of the gentle Zoe, he saw tears swimming in 
her exquisite black eyes, and other tokens of sor-^ 
rofw^— of love,-— he could not help proposing to the 
imiocent girl, that she should, leave all and flee 
with-lum. Filial affection triumphed over the paa« 
sion : which had indeed found its way., into her 
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young heart. She did not speak of the privations 
and perils that must attend her as the wife of a 
wandering soldier, whose fortune was on his sword, 
-—she did not think of them ; — but she thought of 
the disappointment and wretchedness of a parent 
who was now bereft of every thing but her ; and 
she said decidedly, though her voice trembled,-^ 
^ Oh, no I no I I cannot leave my poor father — 
alone in the midst of his misfortunes I" 

The heart of our hero, though somewhat of the 
rudest, could respect so generous and sacred a 
feeling. He gazed once more in her melting 
eyes — once more he pressed her trembling hand 
to his breast, and then with a farewell and a 
blessing, he mounted his charger, to seek in scenes 
of violence and blood, the means which might 
promote his union with so much beauty and 
gentleness. 

The fortunes of Drogo differed little from those 
of several who had been his associates, and of 
many who followed him to the field of Italy, where> 
though not under the name of condottieriy they 
played a part those mercenaries repeated in the 
fourteenth century. The Pope, the Princes of 
Capua, Beneventum, Salerno, and Naples, alter- 
nately subsidized them for their domestic quarrels : 
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the superior spirit and discipline of the Normans 
gave victory to the side which they espoused ; and 
their cautious policy observed the balance of power, 
lest the preponderance of any rival state shoiild 
render their aid less important and their service 
less profitable.* But. Italy was weaker than in 
the fourteenth century : the Normans were united 
among themselves, animated by a spirit infinitely 
superior to that of the condottieri ; and while serv- 
ing as mercenaries, they always aspired to the 
possession of a separate state, and to their forma- 
tion in Italy as a nation. And both were soon 
their's. 

The sort of life led by these soldiers of fortune, 
their unrestrained licence in the field or in the 
camp, were not of a nature favourable to gentle 
feeling or romantic passion ; but Drogo, while he 
indulged as his comrades did, would still feel the 
inferiority of his rude enjojrments to that happi- 
ness which he had promised himself, when, full of 
hope and the image of Melo's daughter, he first 
departed from Monte Gargano. At the festive 
board, or in the midnight watch, during the long 
marchy and even in the moment of victory, that 
lovely and gentle image would frequently fill his 

• Gibbon. 
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imagination, and correct his inclinations to evil. 
It was the remembrance of Zoe that made.hi^ 
heart thrill as the cry of women in some captured 
town would meet his ear ; and to her innocence 
and beauty, as cherished and worshipped in the 
Norman's heart, many a helpless> shrieking female 
was indebted for the interference and protection of 
Progo. 

• Many months had passed and he had learned 
nothing of his former confederates, — ^had never he^d 
her name, save in the whispers* of his own heart, 
when one night, as unattended he was returning 
from a ride to a tower he then commanded, on the 
frontier of the Roman states, a voice of ill omen — 
a voice from an invisible person, struck his ear, 
^^ Poor Drogo, the Norman, expects the return of 
Melo, and the hand of his fair niece I — and Melo 
is dead on the banks of the Danube, and Zoe beset 
by dangers on the banks of the Garigliano I" 

" Ha I what say you ?" cried Drogo, looking in 
the direction whence the voice proceeded, and 
where he saw nothing but a row of poplar-trees 
gently waving in the night breeze. 

f< If Drogo hasten not to her aid, the fajir, Tm^ 
will be soon the bride of another— -perhaps . of 
death I" replied the s^une solemn voice. 
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" Of death !— Zoe I" murmured the Norman, 
who, hardy as he was, now shook in his saddle;— 
" but tell me," he cried, recovering himself, " who 
is it that thus speaks to me without showing him- 
self?" 

'^ One whose presence here must not be known, 
—one who has done his duty, and now retires," 
said the same voice, but which seemed to proceed 
from a greater distance than when it had first 
spoken. 

The Norman turned his compact, active palfrey 
suddenly from the road, behind the trees — he rode 
along them, glancing his keen eye in their shadow : 
no living object was there, save a green lizard 
gliding in the moonbeams: he darted across the 
heath beyond the poplars, but he could discover 
nothing ; and retraced his way to the tower, doubt- 
ing at times whether his imagination had not 
framed the alarming dialogue ; at others, whether 
he had not heard a voice from another world. 
Whatever might be the nature of the warning, his 
heart's affections would not permit him to disre- 
gard it ; and Drogo's deeds were as precipitate and 
decided as his thoughts. From the garrison of the 
tower he selected his bravest and most trusty fol- 
lowers, and the best of the war-horses, and with 
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these set out before midnight, with the determina- 
tion of reaching Monte Casino by a rapid march. 
Familiar by this time with every remote tract 
across the desolated plains of the Campagna, and 
all the passes and intricacies of the mountains that 
form the strong but ill-defended frontier of the 
present kingdom of Naples ; accustomed to follow 
without inquiry or misgiving their bold and youth- 
ful commander, ever happy to find themselves on a 
secret and adventurous expedition, the Normans 
pushed gaily forward ; and while Drogo thought of 
Zoe and sighed to the moon, they shook^ their 
lances in her beams, and cheered their way with a 
rude national song. 

From the snow-cover'd mountains of Norway afar, 
- Our fathers descended, and rush'd to the war : 
No fortunes had they, save the lances we hold ; 
But a lance is a realm in the hands of the bold. 

They charged on the foe, and their steeds were a bark ; 
They scour'd the North ocean, so dreary and dark. 
On England's white cliffs, and the shores of the main, 
'Midst the wind and the storm, and the sleet and the rain, 

Their bark and their lance gain'd the prize that they sought, 
And the fair blue-eyed maidens were sold and were bought ; 
While the rich dty pillaged, the strong tower in flame. 
Spread afar o'er the nations the dread of their name. 
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Old Rollo reposed from the strife and the toil ; 
But a province of beauty, and fertile the soil, 
Was the meed of his valour in fair Normandie, 
Where the friends of our youth and our kindred be. 

And now we are marching in lands fairer far, 

Nor will victory yet pale the glow of her star ; 

We have crossed the high Alps and the Apennines twain. 

How oft have we conquered ! — ^we'll conquer again ! 

We have drunk of the Tyber, the Amo, the Po, 
The Adige, the Tara— and better, I trow, 
Of Italy's wines^ where most generous they run. 
At dear as her skies, and as warm as her sun. 

We ha^e wooM and have won the dark maidens of Rome. 
-^Who thinks of the pale cheeks abandoned at home ? — 
When eyes beam on his, all so warm and so black. 
Oh ! what eye, cold and blue, can e*er summon him back ? 

Then on, Comrades, on ! — with a lance and a steed, 
We never can know either fear or a need. 
Liet Drogo still lead us by night and by day, 
'Tis to conquest and triumph — Hurra ! and Hurra ! 

At the morning dawn the Norman troop stopped 
at a retired mountain-hamlet, where they found 
provisions for themselves and horses ; and after two 
or three hours' repose — that short and sweet repose 
which none enjoy so fully as the tired soldier, or 
hardy traveller, — they again mounted and conti- 
nued their march. Their road lay through moim- 
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tainous regions, singularly wild and . picturesque, 
but thinly inhabited by a pastoral people, who here 
and there were seen, in their sheepskin jackets and 
caps, looking out from some wild wood, or down from' 
the ridge of some hill, on the gallant Norman band, 
whose physiognomy, arms, and horses evidently 
excited their simple astonishment and admiration." 

By the hour of noon they had descended into a 
vast plain, through which more than one s'tately 
river was seen flowing towards the clear blue Waves ' 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea, that skirted the horizon, ' 
dotted at intervals with a little island, that seemed* 
floating between the waters and the sky. Here^ 
they again halted in the rear of a small walled' 
town, which was evidently thrown into consterna- 
tion by their approach. Drogo had not said a word^ 
as to the object of this sudden expedition, or the^ 
place of its destination ; but when they now re-^ 
mounted, he cried out cheeringly, " To the lefl, my ' 
voffrrj men I — a light hand on the rein, and we shall 
soon be at Monte Casino I** 

"What ! — ^has the wealthy Abbot fallen into some 
new scrape, or are we riding a pilgrimage?** thought 
the Normans; but they only gave utterance to ia 
cheerful hurra! as they obeyed their leader's 
cotoimand. 
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' As the sun was sinking in the west, the band 
indeed approached the detached, abrupt mountain 
on which that far-famed monastery of Saint Bene-, 
diet is situated. 

At the foot of the Mount, and immediately under 
the sacred edifice, was the little city of Saint Ger- 
mane, with crenelated walls, turrets, and a rude 
castle on a rock behind it ; whilst in front of the 
town, as if to add at once to its beauty ^d its 
strepgth, there flowed a clear, deep river — one of 
the most important tributaries to the Garigliano, or- 
c^sical Liris. Nearer at hand, on the roots of 
the mountain, were scattered the melancholy ruins 
of the ancient city of Casinium, among which how- 
ever still remained, (as they even now remain,) in 
tolerable preservation, an amphitheatre, and a small 
Roman temple, converted into a Christian church*. 
The Normans hailed the lofty monastery as the 
pilgrims had done at the sight of the shrine of 
Sunt Michael, for the place was almost as sacred. 
In a few minutes they reached the bridge over the 
river, by which the town was approached ; it was de- 
fended by a tower, whose garrison was far from being 
inclined to dispute the passage, for they turned out 
and welcomed the brave Drogo by name and accla- 
mations. They were Normans like themselves^. 
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though in the pay of the great Ahbot ; and the rest 
of their members in the town received the gallant 
captain and his troop with the same feeling, and 
with just as little inquiry as to the motives that 
brought them thither. 

Afler a short and private conversation with the 
leader of the Abbot's warlike subsidiaries, during 
which Drogo betrayed extreme agitation, the troop 
passed through the town, which rose on the acclivity 
of the hill, and emerged from it, by an upper gate, 
to the rough sides of the mountain. It was with 
difficulty that their tired steeds clambered up the 
narrow and steep path, which was entirely over a 
naked rock ; but they had not proceeded far when 
they were stopped by an outer line of walls, built 
by the Benedictines to defend their wealthy and 
often pillaged retreat. The warden at the gate, 
surprised and alarmed at their sudden appearance, 
demanded their business. 

" We would have speech with your Lord Abbot^^ 
instantly throw open your gate I" cried Drogo, in a 
voice of thunder. 

^< I dare not do so much," replied the trembling 
Italian, " without my superior's orders." 

" Then will we climb your paltry walls in a trice," 
said Drogo, dismoimting, and by a sign ordering his 
men to do the same. 
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<' You will hardly, gallant warrior, offer such an 
insult to our Lord Abbot and our holy brotherhood, 
who are all the friends of the brave Normans," said 
the warden in a conciliating tone. 

Drogo paused ; the flush of anger passed from 
his bold and handsome countenance, and he said 
mildly, <' Then send and advise the Abbot, that— 
that Drogo the Norman, and his friend, would have 
inunediate speech with him I*' 

" But," replied hesitatingly the old warden, who 
was accustomed to, and who reverenced, the 
machine-like regularity of the monastic life and 
occupation, — "but, gentle Sir, vespers have been 
but just sung, and his reverence will have retired 
to make his evening repast, and — " 

*^Hark ye! churlish doorkeeper to a monk I '^ 
cried Drogo, — and the angry tint again came to his 
face, — " mine is a business to be delayed neither by 
an abbot's prayers nor his supper I Do my bidding 
and summon him here, or I will scale your walls, 
and hang you from their top I'' 

" Misericordia I patience I your will shall be done^ 
noble Sirs I" cried the timid warden, who at once 
dispatched a youth with Drogo's message, enjoining 
him to make all possible haste. 

In a short time, though it seemed an age to the 
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impetuous Norman, a group of figures were seen, 
descending from the elevated monastery, their, 
steps being lighted by torches ; fiir the rapid twi-, 
light of the south had already passed, and the moon 
had not yet risen. Drogo fixed his impatient eyes 
in the direction of the lights, which now would be 
seen flickering along the precipitous and uneven^ 
path, and now would disappear behind some pro-, 
jecting rock, or group of hardy trees that grew; on 
the mountain*s side, with an alternation almost like 
that of the stem-lights of a convoying ship tossed/ 
in a stormy sea. By degrees the torches cast 
broader and clearer rays ; the figures in the group,,, 
at first but dark, moving masses, were more dis- 
tinctly marked out ; and at last, as they descended 
a ramp only a few paces from the wall, Drogo 
could distinguish a stately old personage bearing a 
crosier in his right-hand, and four other individuals 
clad like him, in the black robes and white cowl of 
the Benedictines. " Tis the Father Abbot," thought 
the Normans, and they prepared themselves for, the , 
performance of those genuflexions, and crossings 
which were much used at the time by the profane 
on meeting one of the dignified servants of the. 
Church, and by these soldiers of fortune as much as 
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by any other class of catholics, though on slight* 
provocation they would cudgel the priest they had' 
just knelt to, pillage his church, and make a bonfire 
of his Madonna and saints. Even Drogo, proud 
and fiery as he was, bent his knee as the Benedic-^ 
tines approached the grate through which he had 
parleyed with the warden, and humbly craved a 
benediction. 

^ The stately bearer of the crosier made a sign of 
the cross in the air, in the direction of the kneeling 
Normans, and muttered a '' benedicite." Drogo, 
having shown his devotion, proceeded at once to 
btisiness. 

♦* My Lord Abbot," said lie, speaking rapidly, " I 
have come a long journey to ask a few questions, 
but those questions are of importance. Tell me 
then. What of the noble Melo? — ^where is Datto, 
with his daughter, who claimed your protection ?" 

Hie bearer of the grosier put a finger across his 
lips, as if asking silence, and replied with the 
utmost phlegm. 

<* Brave warrior 1 I am not the Lord Abbot, but 
his sub — ^his locmn tenens-^— for this emergency, and 
sent to represent him ; for he has the sciatica, and 
our roads are none of the best ; and to invite you, 
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brave warrior I with one such fitting companion as 
you may choose, to partake of the hospitality of our 
house." 

<^ If I suspect that treachery has been practised 
here against your guests» would it be wise in me to 
trust myself in your hands with only one follower?'* 
said Drogo, fixing his penetrating eyes on the emo* 
tionless countenance of the monk. 

" My son I can you harbour doubts of the faith — 
the tender mercies of Mother Church ?" 

^ Humph ! I have seen some of the servants of 
Mother Church do strange deeds f 

^< When did the followers of Saint Benedict do 
injury to the Normans?" 

<< I have seen the dagger drawn from under the 
monk's frock," continued Drogo, as if not heeding 
the words of his interlocutor,'-^^^ and I- have heard 
of poisons administered—- ay, even in the sacred 
dialice I" 

"By the crosier cimy Lord Abbot that I bear! 
and by this cross !" said the monk composedly, ^< the 
brave Drogo may trust himself to our friendly keep- 
ing. We might have been less particular in our 
numbers, and all your followers might have bemi 
welcome;— but, in truth, our provisicms run short, 
our cook is ill of a fever ; and indeed we have seen 
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such indeoorous squabbles, when a number of soldiers 
have been admitted to our wine-cellars, that — ** 

" It is enough I" cried Drogo, who might rely on 
the pledge of the cross, and on the Norman force, 
in the service of the monastery, and in full com- 
mand of the town.-— << Graimar I you remain with me ; 
the rest to horse I — my friend Rainolph will {HX)vide 
for ye within the walls of San Germane :— -Be quiet I" 
he added in an under tone of voice to one of the 
adventurers nearest to him — << behave yourselves in 
an exemplary manner while under the nose of the 
Abbot, and to-morrow you shall all, in small parties 
at a time, visit the monastery and the shrine." 

<' We leave you in safety ?" said the soldier in- 
qoiringly. 

** Perfectly so !" replied Drogo, in the same low 
tone : ^* only, if the monks should play me false, re- 
member not to leave a head on their shoulders, nor 
one stone upon another of the monastery here 
abcyve our heads : — Now, march I*' 

The NiHtnans always obeyed their young com- 
mander, as if instinctively. They slowly descended 
to the town, and Drogo and his companion were ad- 
mitted within the monastic precincts, where the 
Abbot's representative gave them the kiss of peace. 
The warriors leading their horses by the head, and 
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tiaking the necessary care of them on such a rude 
path, followed the monks and torch-bearers. They 
soon came to another line of wall, and passed 
through a narrow gate defended by a small round^ 
tower that stood on the edge of a tremendous pre- 
cipice. Their feet were now on holy ground — every 
rock, every stone had been consecrated by the pre- 
sence and the prayers and penitence of Saint Bene- 
dict, who had resided so many years on this moun- 
tain-top, where he laid the foundation of that order 
which was to become so powerful, and to exercise 
so beneficial an influence on the civilization of the 
world. Numerous wooden crosses, erected by the 
monks, pointed out the spots the most sanctified — 
the scenes of the legends, which, with eager tongues,^ 
they now expounded to the wondering Normans. 
On this rock the mother of God had smiled with 
ineffable glory and benignity on the saint, and con- 
versed with him face to face ; — on this, angels had 
administered to his material wants, when all the 
world abandoned him ; — and from this he had cast 
the Evil One, who in person tampered with his soul, 
headlong down a yawning gulf.'-^Here, where the* 
mountain was rudest, where the rock was hardest, 
had he been wont to kneel and pray for long, long 
hours — for days! And the granite was deeply 
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worn, and retained the impression of hi^ knees and 
his hands. The Normans devoutly kissed the sense- 
less stones. Had it been light, they might have 
seen from that rugged brow 6f the hill a prospect 
of such sublimity and beauty as would have in-^ 
formed even their rude souls that the saint had 
well chosen his oratory.* 

They were now at the entrance of the monastery^ 
which lay through a long narrow tunnel, excavated 
in the solid rock, and secured at either end by a 
massy gate bound with iron bars, and thickly studded 
with knobs of iron. As the red torch-light but very 
impartially dissipated the eternal gloom of the place, 
it looked more like the porch to regions of horror 
and guilt than the avenue to a peaceful monastery. 
So thought the Normans ; but their spirits revived 
when they found themselves fairly within the holy 
edifice, and traversing a spacious corridor illumi- 
nated with many lamps in which burned the fragrant 
oil of the southern olive. From the corridor they 
turned into a spacious hall, where several monks and 
domestics seemed to be in waiting. It was curious 
to observe — ^what, however, was common in monas- 

*■ The scenery about Monte Casino is among the finest of 
Italy ; but that of the Monastery of " La Cava," also of the 
Boiedictine order, and in the kingdom of Naples, is still finer. 
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tic establishments in those lawless, violent times — 
the intermixture of objects of devotion with wea- 
pons of war. On the walls were hung swords and 
lances, crucifixes and images of the saints ; whilst 
several of the men there assembled bore in person 
and demeanour sufficient evidence that they were 
equally capable of using either class of that fumt- 
ture. At the end of this -hall was a door opening 
into another apartment occupied by the Abbot, into 
which Drogo would at once have followed his reve- 
rend conductor ; but the monk begged him to wait 
until he should announce him, and hear his superior's 
will. This trifling check was enough to move the bile 
of the impatient and irritable Norman. He bit the 
shaft of the lance which he still carried in his hand ; 
he cast a look of scorn on the monks, who seemed 
watching his actions ; and before he was summoned, 
he threw open the door, and, striding across the 
room, knelt before the Lord Abbot with but small 
himiility in his heart. The dignified ecclesiastic ex- 
tended his hand for the warrior to kiss, and bade him 
welcome by name, and the endearing aj^ellation of 
son. Drogo arose, and his conductor left the roonu 
" We were aware of your coming, brave Norman!" 
said the Abbot ; " we expected you." 
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" Ah I— -expected me I" cried Drogo in agtonish- 
roent ; ^' then may you know the object of my hasty, 
and, to me, most miexpected journey ?** 

" Assuredly I do : it is — " The Abbot paused. 

<< To demand of you, my Lord Abbot, an account 
of your guests I Ay I where are Datto and his 
dai:^ter ?*' 

Some troublesome emotion seemed to agitate the 
Benedictine, and he merely echoed the Norman's 
« Where ?" 

" Yes, monk I — ^my Ix)rd Abbot — ^I ask of you 
where are they ? They sought of you an asylum : 
your faith was pledged for their preservati(Hi ; and a 
secret, an invisible voice — I know not whether from 
heaven or hell — ^has announced to my ear that Datto 
•—that Zoe— are beset by dangers on the banks of 
the Garigliano I" 

^< Alas I it is even so I" said the Benedictine. 
• " Then have you betrayed your trust I" cried 
Drogo ; and as he thought of his lovely, his once 
promised bride, and spoke, his voice and form trem- 
Ued with wrath. '< You have expelled them from 
your stronghold I — ^you have given them up defence- 
less to their enemies ! Now for this, dread the Nor- 
man's revenge I By the rood ! I will so use the fire 
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and the sword, that ye shall wish the Lonhbards or 
the Saracens back among ye instead of me !" 

<< Impetuous young man I — impetuous and unjust I'* 
said the Abbot, over whose pale and languid coun- 
tenance, which betrayed present or recent suffering, 
a slight flush of anger passed, << you wrong me with 
your suspicions — ^you insult me with your menaces ; 
but I can forgive you, as a churchman and a Chris- 
tian ought I'' He raised to his lips a golden cross 
which was suspended from his neck by a chain of 
the same metal, and then continued:^ — 

<< It was not at my compulsion, but against my 
advice and entreaties, that sometime since Datto 
withdrew himself and his fair daughter from this 
holy asylum. But his restless mind could not brook 
our inactivity, and he went and joined a Norman 
band employed by the Pope to garrison the tower 
of the Garigliano. He is still there, and Zoe is with 
him ; and it is because dangers, from which I would 
save them, are gathering around them, that you 
were warned." 

" Then that invisible voice?" interrupted Drogo;- 

" Proceeded from my secret arid skilful agent. 
With the duties of my post at heart, I could not, at 
a moment like the present, when the walls of the 
blessed Saint Benedict, and his children entrusted 
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to my care, are threatened not only by the schisma- 
tic Greeks, but by a number of neighbouring princes 
allied with them, openly call in your aid for the re- 
volutionist, or, as they call him, the traitor Datto, 
whose destruction they are determined on ; since, 
now that his brother is no more, (for my envoy will 
have told you aright, Melo has ended his life a sup- 
pliant at the court of Germany,*) the Greeks ima- 
gine, in his death, they can finish a faction which 
has cost them so much trouble. Nor would it have 
been beseeming in me to withdraw from the Pope's 
service the brave Drogo and his followers." 

The violent but not ungenerous Norman had been 
for some time blushing at his suspicions and intem- 
perance. He now threw himself at the feet of the 
Abbot. He expressed his penitence in energetic 
terms. He obtained a ready pardon ; and not till 
then did he inquire into the precise condition of the 
fair Zoe. 

<< In these stirring and treacherous times,'' said 
the Abbot, ^< when it is difficult to know one's frieivds 
firom one's foes, I have found it expedient £k the 
interests of the order whose unworthy head I am, to 
maintain in different parts certain emissaries, who 
may keep me informed of passing events and vary- 

•Oibbon. 
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ing politics ; and from one of these I have. recently 
learned that the Greek oMnnuuider Bcjano haa gain^ 
ed oyer, by force oi gdd^ Fandolph the Prince of 
Capua, who, indifferent to the honour and intereat 
of the Pope, is at this moment secretly preparing an 
armament to attack his tower on the Garigliano^ and 
there to secure Datto l*** 

<< Merciful Heaven I'' cried the Ncnnuin, who too 
well knew the perfidy of the Greeks, and the habi- 
tual atrocities committed on such occasions, not to 
fear the worst ; ^ what will become of the gentle 
Zee I I will fly at once to her rescue I" 

" With tired men and jaded horses I — diat can 
hardly be,'' said the Abbot mildly. 

Drogo felt the impossibility; and striking his-bun* 
ing forehead with his hand, he paced the room with 
impatient steps, like an imprisoned lion whose bars 
prevent him from rushing to the object of his love 
or his hate. The Abbot endured some trouble ere 
he could calm hun, and make him believe or hope 
that by departing on the following morning he 
might reach the tower of die Garigliano b^bre the 
armament of the Prince of Capua. The Benedictiae 
had other matters to explain. When Drogo veeo^ 
vered his composure, he informed him that a secret 

• Bossi, 8torie d' Italk, MK iv. cap. zvii. 
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emissary had repadred to Rome to pot the Pope on 
his guard against the Qreeks and their confederates, 
whilst other and conciliatory means were in prepa^ 
radon to be employed on the Prince of Capua. If 
Drogo and his men could throw themselves into the 
tower^ with sudi a reinforcement the place might be 
mamtained until art and negociation had effected 
their objects, and then Zoe, and eyen her obnoxious 
fiithery might be sared* But on all these important 
points the Norman was bound to observe the pro- 
fiMmdest secrecy, and to betray to no one the part 
played in the- dangerous drama by the Abbot of 
Mente Casino. 

After this long and private audience, the Abbot, 
giving him his benediction,, recommended Drogo 
to the hospitality of the monastery, and to a sturdy 
friar, who at once conducted him to a well-covered 
tidyle in the refectory, where his follower Graimar, 
with eager appetite, was waiting for him to com- 
mence operations. Though the monks' cookery was 
irreproachable, and the wine exceUent, Drogo did 
not enjoy his supper, and he soon retired to the ceD 
pr^Mured for him, enjoining Graimar to have the' 
horses saddled by morning dawn. He had not slept 
the preceding night : his fatigue^ since he left the 
tower at the summons of the secret voice, had been 
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great even for a Norman seedier, yet still the agha^ 
tion of his mind long kept him from sleeping. When 
he did sle^, he was visited by troubled visioDs. A 
tower in flames, and friends within, and she shrieking 
for help — a battle, and a headlong charge — a das- 
tard Greek carrying off the beautiful Zoe as bis 
prize, and she stretching out her struggling arms 
and calling on Drogo, were depicted in those dreamS' 
with the intenseness and vividness of reality. He 
rejoiced when the grey dawn appeared, and with its* 
first gleaming in the east rose frmn his uneasy cotlch. 
and sought his companion. Gaimar was already at 
the door with the refreshed steeds ; and without- 
waiting for the matins of the monks, and merely 
bidding a hasty farewell to the lay brothers and do-* 
mestics who had risen, the Normans, carefully lead-, 
ing their horses, descended from the monastery. 

As they passed the rocks and the crosses where 
they had paused the preceding evening, they might 
again have been impressed with the sanctity of 
Monte Casino; but as they wended on their way, 
they gave no thought, for they could not appreciate 
them, to the important labours in the service of mmi- 
kind that were there prosecuted by. some of the 
monks. - Our attention however, and our gratitude, 
are due to the Benedictines, who were foremost; 
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among those of the dark ages who struggled to pre- 
serve the remains of light and civilization. In their 
monasteries of Monte Casino and La Cava, ancient 
manuscripts were carefully preserved, which else- 
where would have been torn, or devoted to the flames^ 
as things valueless ; and their persevering industry* 
multiplied the copies of the immortal compositions 
of Ancient Greece and Rome, when there was no 
press and no reading public. Yes, honour to those 
^^ in^rious benefactors of mankind, who, while all 
Christendom slumbered, were occupied in providing 
oil for the lamps of learning and religion, half un- 
conscious of the greatness of their calling I In the 
list of those who have deserved well of mankind^* 
who shall we say have stronger claims than they? 
and yet they exhibit the solitary instance of a clasm 
of men, whose common services will be recognised 
wherever civilization and knowledge spread, without 
one single individual being enrolled among the fa- 
mous of the earth. It is owing perhaps to this wanf 
oiindwidualfamej that so little attention has ever been 
awakened to all that is worthy of notice in their his-^ 
tory, their labours, their habits, their place in society, 
and the cities and monasteries ennobled by theiF«rt."^ 
But, to return to objects of a far different charae-^ 

* London Review, No. 2. 
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tart— When Dn^ reached the town of Son 6er- 
mtnoy he soon summoned his troop to horse ; and 
leferring them to some fiitore daj for the grstifica^ 
tkm of curiositj and derotion thej had promised 
themsdves at Monte Casino^ and after consottii^ 
airhile with the commander of the Abbot's Norman 
garrison^ he again headed his not unwilling Mhnrera 
in the march. 

The aun was sinking behind the purple mofuntam^ 
brfore the warriors came in sight (£ the ancient 
tower that stood stark and sohtarj on the banks oB 
the Garigliano, like a giant eyeing himself in the 
mirror of its tranquil waters. Drogo bent his keen eje 
on the edifice, and then on every neigldi)ounng poimt^ 

" Vive Dieu I" cried he jojrfiilly, " all is wdl I— 
we come in time V* And then pointing to the towtar 
with his lance, he first gave his men a notkHii*o^ 
what business they were employed on. The mSaar*r 
mation he chose to impart waa brie^ but satisfaoc 
tory : a band of bold Normans were threataiied in^ 
y^on fortress with a siege by the detested GreekSy: 
and it behoved them ton'escue or assist their eoim'^ 
trymen. His troop set up a gay shout, and waTtd" 
their lances over their heads. But th^ had soeikto: 
put those lances in rest. The echoes of their shouts 
had scarcely died away when a. mass of infantry was 
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seen cautiously to emerge from the shelter of a hill 
that lay a little in advance, and to the lefl of the 
Normans ; and when they had reconnoitred for a 
moment, that mass deployed in such a mode as to 
occi^ the ground from the river, along whose bank 
Drogo was advancing, to the base of the hilL The 
young warri(Hr*s eyes flashed fire as he rose on hie 
stirrups, and gazed before and around him, but tiie 
brilHant courage of his race never forsook him. 

^ Fiat voluntas Dei I" he exclaimed : ^ our march 
is not to be so dear as I had expected ! Tlie river 
is too deep to ford ; we have no way but strai^it 
before us* Then on, my comrades, with Saint Be- 
nedict to our aid I" 

It was a spirit-stirring sight to see that small and 
gallant troop of cavaliers dash forward to the nume- 
rous and well-posted infantry; — ^to see their noble 
steeds, though after so long a march, partake in the 
ardour of their riders* The Greeks at once opened- 
to their charge ; and Drogo, with Gaimar and half a£ 
his men, cleared the obstruction, but the infantry 
closed round the rest of the Normans, and it was 
necessary for the young hero to make a retrograde 
attach, to disengage them. Again had his lance its 
usual effect and success ; but, the moment he had 
reunited his Inrave followers, the feet of his horse 
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were hampered by some machine thrown by the 
Greeks, and he staggered and fell. The infantry 
summoned courage to rush on the prostrate chief, 
whose followers however formed round him with the 
speed of lightning, and their lances were an impe- 
netrable barrier to the hundreds by which they were 
pressed. Drogo recovered his steed ; and when his 
voice was heard once more cheering on his Normans, 
they made another of their impetuous charges, 
which carried them beyond the enemy. With a 
shout of triumph they pursued their way, at a 
gentle trot, and, meeting no farther opposition, soon 
reached the tower of the Garigliano, where they 
were joyfully welcomed by their countrymen, and 
by the fugitive Datto, who were but too well, aware 
of the premeditated attack, and had seen with rage 
and apprehension the Greeks' attempt to intercept 
what even at a distance they knew to be a plump 
of Norman spears — an opportune succour. 

But it was Datto's gentle daughter that Drogo 
was most anxious to commune with ; and as soon as 
a short council was held with the captain of the 
tower, he sought her in an interior apartment she 
occupied. Zoe could scarcely believe the evidence of 
her eyes when, by the last gleams of twilight that 
entered her narrow lattice, she saw standing before 
her her gallant lover, who proclaimed he had come 
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for her deliverance, or to die with her. Drogo 
took her trembling hand — it waxed cold in his; 
and the dear object of his solicitude and love fell 
half-fainting in his arms. She soon recovered, but 
not before the enamoured Norman had tasted the 
sweetness of her lips, and had passionately kissed 
her forehead and her broad, pale eyelids. She 
withdrew blushingly from his embrace, and again 
her first thought was for her father. 

" They are coming upon us — the Greeks in league 
with the Capuans. — ^Nothing but his death will sa- 
tisfy them. — Oh, Drogo I can you save my father ?** 
cried she piteously. 

" Fear not, my Zoe I" replied the warrior in a tone 
of confidence ; " the walls of this tower are said to be 
strong, and its garrison is now sufficient in number 
and dauntless in spirit. There are friends at work 
for us ; and before our provisions can fail, the be- 
leaguering traitors will be dissipated I" 

" But could he not escape hence, before the tower 
is surrounded ?*' 

Drogo mused awhile, and then said:— "'Twere 
difficult, but not impossible. Your father might flee, 
but the enemy is already in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood." 

" Oh I is there no way open ?" cried Zoe, clasping 
her hands. 
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"There might be," replied her lover: "I hav^ 
seen but infantry, and that only in one direction; 
With a swifl steed Datto might escape them :-^biat 
whither could he go thai ? M j fair Zoe, he is safo 
where he is, than exposed to treachery and the 
Greeks and the Prince of Capua abroad. And, my 
sweet one I you would not bear the pang of parting 
with your father I" 

"I would go with him. I would follow hhn 
through all hb dangers V said the generous girl. 

" His steed might have work that would ill admit 
of a second rider," replied the Norman^ making- in^ 
stinctively the calculations of a cavalier, though he 
was transported with admiration at so much devo- 
tedness and so much spirit in one so fair and delt* 
cately formed. 

" Hear me, Drogo I" said Zoe, and she grasped 
the arm of her lover. " I have been' too long the 
daughter of a fugitive — ^too long accustomed to 
rapid joume3rs when life depended on speed, — not to 
know how to sit a fleet horse I Is there no second 
steed for me within this fortress ? I will away over 
plam and mountain with my father I" 

But Datto, who entered the .apartment at thia 
moment, destroyed her hastily formed plan, anl 
sank the spirit whidi had. risen so high with hope 
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and filial love, to despondency and alarm. He came 
to inform Drogo that a considerable force of horse 
and £[)ot had suddenly appearedy and, forming a 
junction with the Greeks he had contended with, 
were now encamping round the tower. The Nor- 
man left the apartment and hastened to the turrets^ 
while Datto, who remained with his daughter, in 
reply to the regrets she expressed that her project 
for quitting the fortress was now rendered abortive, 
assured her that he never could have attempted iti$ 
execution ; that he had not a friend to rely on, save 
these warriors, and with them, whom he had impli- 
cated in his evil fortunes, he must triumph or perish* 
From the tower's summit Drogo saw more thaa 
the confirmation of Datto's report, and his expe* 
rienced military eye could detect numbers and dis- 
positioQs that escaped the noble of Bari. The 
enemy occupied a semicircle that embraced the 
finrtress, their right and left wings resting on the 
bank of the river. There was no way for the Nor- 
mans but through their ranks, or across the deep 
rirev ; and as Drc^o reconnoitred, he saw another 
body of troops advancing to the opposite bank o£ 
the. Gari^iano,. who finally stationed themselves op- 
posite the tower, on a rising ground, protected by 
tvee^ at scacoely a bow-shot from the rivjer. 
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^We are indeed smroiiiided," said the com- 
mander of the fortress, as he stood b j the side of 
Drogo; **but they will have hard wgfk ere they 
drive us whence the Pope has [daced us.** 

^ The anathema of Saint Peter will be upon the 
traitors for the attempt !" said Drogo, who, after he 
had seen the commander dispose his carefiil watdi 
for the night, returned to Zoe and her fiither. We 
need not describe the conversation of the lovers 
and the friends, nor the gaieties of the Norman 
soldiers, whose spirits were seldom depressed by 
the prospect of fighting cm the morrow. 

When that morrow came, with its earliest light 
there was motion in the enemy's lines, which, con- 
tracting their semicircle, i^proached nearer and 
nearer to the tower. They halted at a distance 
beyond the reach of missiles, whilst a herald ad- 
vanced to parley with the Norman commander. 

** Peace be with you, gallant Sir I'* was his salu- 
tation. 

** This looks not like peace,** cried the Norman 
from his turret, << to close us in as if we were even 
wild boars destined to afford you chase : — this looks 
not like peace, to waylay our countrjnnen as they 
are coming to visit us : — this looks not like peace to 
camp round us all night, and not a chirf among ye 
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to claim the hospitality of our tower, and pledge us 
in the wine-cup I" 

" Peace be with you, gallant Sir !" resumed the 
herald. << *Tis thus Bojano, the Catapan of the Greek 
Empire, and Pandolph, the Prince of Capua, my 
very noble masters, salute you. You have given 
refuge to an infamous traitor, against their interest 
and good pleasure ; but turn Datto out of your gates, 
and they ask no more from you. No ill will ensue 
to the brave Normans, and the forces you see here 
will be at once withdrawn." 

<< We cannot turn out to his enemies a friend to 
whom we have accorded our hospitality, — ^and by 
Rollo, and by all the saints, we will not I" 

" Is this your answer to the sununons, and-— ?" 

*' The only answer I deign to give so insulting a 
demand, except — which you may add — that I bid 
them beware how they attack a fortress of his 
Holiness the Pope, garrisoned by Normans I" cried 
the bold and impatient commander. 

<^ Then will the Catapan and the Prince not move 
hence, until they have razed your tower to the 
ground, and buried you with your guest in its ruins." 

" Hurra ! — ^we defy them. — God will defend the 
right I" exclaimed the Normans unanimously. And 
thus the conference ended. 
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Numerous as was the force arrayed against them, 
and small as was their own garrison, the Normans 
might well have defended their tower, — for, of a cer- 
tainty, (such was the terror their oft-tried valotu* 
had inspired,) neither Greeks nor Capuans would 
have been led to an escalade or assault. But the 
prospect was changed when, shortly after the par- 
ley, a variety of battering-rams, and other warlike' 
implements, familiar to the more civilized Greeks, 
but unknown and imposing to the Northern warriors, 
were seen arriving under escort of another strong 
body of troops. The unfortunate Datto, who saw, 
in the extent of his enemies' preparations, the fatal 
importance they attached to the affair, and their 
resolution to take him, shuddered as he said, 
pointing to the besieging train, which slowly ad- 
vanced, drawn by oxen and buffaloes : — " My gal- 
lant friends! we must not let them place those 
machines near us, or our walls will indeed be 
beaten in over our heads ! They are so numerous 
they might shake a city I** 

" Let us throw them into the river 1" cried the 
impetuous Drogo, and immediately a sally was re- 
solved on. The enemy could scarcely credit such 
hardihood ; but in brief time they saw the youne 
chief at the head of a troop of horse, contemptible 
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in number^ rush from the fortress, break through 
theur lines, and without pause, or thought of the 
host that must close in their rear, charge with their 
lances and take the warlike machines. A body of 
the Prince of Capua's horse mounted and pursued 
the unexpected aggressors ; but before they could 
come up with them, Drogo and his Normans had 
partially effected his object, having thrown some of 
the battering-rams into the Garigliano, and dis- 
mounted others. They had now to defend them- 
selves against the horse that were upon them, and 
the foot that were making a rapid approach. The 
scene that ensued, and that lasted but a few minutes, 
was more than animated. The small and compact 
troop of Normans, with steeds most admirably train- 
ed, and with their long lances, their bright steel- 
points glittering in the sun, were soon seen to 
throw the Italian cavalry into confusion, and to 
take their way back for the tower, at full career 
across the plain, where the patient oxen remained 
standing by their inverted burdens ; and the fierce 
buffaloes galloped hither and thither, brandishing 
their hideous horns, as if they too had part in the 
combat. Then came the Normans' shock with the 
Greek infantry, whose lengthened lines sought to 
intercept them in their retreat. But the bright 
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qi^ear-poinU were soon glancing on the tower side 
of them. The Prince of Capua had made a better 
disposition of a body of Italian in&ntry ; they were 
formed into two solid squares, and the space be- 
tween them, and their, flanks, were protected by 
cavalry, Greek and Capuan. The Normans how- 
ever galloped up, as if to pass between the squares, 
or to charge them ; but when within a lance*s length, 
they turned their horses' heads, and in a glance of 
the eye crossed the left wing, and dashed throu^ 
the horse that covered it. Drogo and his men were 
now within a few hundred yards of the tower ; but 
the principal force of the enemy remained still to 
be passed ; and their horses, some of them wounded, 
and all of them breathed, could scarcely make 
another charge with their full effect. 

Meanwhile, the Greeks and Capuans pressed <m 
their rear. The Normans could not pause : they 
spurred their steeds, that no longer bounded like 
antelopes ; they raised their shout, but it was not 
so loud and confident as it had been, for they saw 
the denseness of the enemy's lines, and that tent- 
poles, provision-cars, and other objects at hand, had 
been hastily arranged to form a barricade, or to 
embarrass their horses' feet. But at this critical 
moment another Norman shout was heard ; and as 
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Drogo came in contact with the foe, he saw a sortie 
of his comrades, which could hardly have left half 
a dozen men in the tower, rushing, fresh and vigo- 
rous, to meet him. The confederates' lines, like a 
dike suddenly lashed by two opposite torrents, gave 
way and opened, and the Normans met, but in 
gentler collision, and mingled, even as the waves of 
those torrents, the only loss they sustained being 
two horses of Drogo's troop, that fell exhausted 
among the lumber of the slight barricade. 

The lovely Zoe, who with her father had wit- 
nessed the whole of these proceedings from the 
turrets of the fortress, and who almost breathless, 
and with eyes strained until they well nigh cracked, 
had endeavoured to follow the rapid movements of 
Drogo, was the first to welcome the hero's return. 
Her intense excitement, the perils to which she had 
seen him exposed, a thousand passionate emotions, 
would not permit her to preserve her habitual de- 
meanour ; — to see him there, safe and unhurt from 
such an afiray,— there I gazing upon her with looks 
of love, was so much bliss, that she could not 
remember each moment might renew his danger, 
and that they were surrounded by implacable ene- 
mies. She fondly grasped the Norman's arm; she 
said nothing save — ^< Drogo I my gallant Drogo T 

VOL. I. Q 
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biit there was that in the tone of her treii()uIous 
voice, — -in the expression of her eyes, her face, her 
form, (for all her animated person spoke)— to thrill 
a heart less passionate than om* yotmg warrior's. 

The gallantry of the lover, liowever, could not be 
rewarded by any important results : he had only 
delayed the approach of the warlike engines of the 
enemy for a short time; for it was easy to the 
numbers of the Greeks and Capuans again to raise 
the overthrown l>attering-ramS) and even to regain 
parts of their machinery* that had been 'precipitated 
h^ the GariglianOk And not only was this done 
by the confederates, but in a few hours other forces 
had arrived : they had dug trenches, erected bsirrif 
cades, and, in spite of several other sallies of thi6 
Normans', prepared the ground for! the reception of 
chef weighty catapults. Before the sun went downi 
diey had succeeded in placing, nearly -aU their 
engines in their proper positions, though not with*- 
out the expense of itiuch i>lood» '.■-'■,'* 

On the following morning, before ^e vapours Itad 
curled from the plain and the liver, the besiegers 
made demonstrations;. but, ere th^. began the ati- 
tack, the herald again informed the Normasts, that 
even now, if they would deliver up the traitor Datte, 
their lives and the walls of his Hcdiness's tower 
should be saved. .; .;r 
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The commander's answer was as bdd as before^ 
and the attack^ as threatened, commenced. 

The heavy battering engine^, groaning and creak- 
ing most discordantly with jtheir efforts, threw stones 
q£ tremendous size, and beat the tower with pon- 
derous beams armed with iron, and rendered heavier 
by blocks of lead inserted in . them^ The ancient 
edifice was made to shake in every part, nor were 
the Normans long in perceiving, tl^it it was indeed 
more than probable they should all be buried under 
its toppling walls. The nature of this service was 
by no means such as the Normans excelled in : they 
had no notion of engineerii^ or mechanics ; their 
boiling valour required a lance, a steed, and an open 
field : stilly however, under the direction of Datto^ 
they repaired the breaches, and strengthened, a^ 
best they could, the weaker parts of the fortress, md, 
animated by the generous and gallant spirit of their 
two chiefs, never murmured nor spoke of surrender* 

Love, that can brave the earthquake and the ship- 
wreds, the Grey the plague, and all the dreadful 
crises to which frail hiunanity is exposed, could even 
live on in scenes like these, and irradiate the dark 
and tottering walls of the tower of the Garigliano. 
Hie moments Drogo could i^Mire from his po^t were 
passed with, the beautiful Zoe; and while he was 
with her, though the crash and the icumble of the 
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battering engines and the falling edifice — though 
the savage shouts, and curses, and threats of ven- 
geance, were audible every instant, she could almost 
forget or despise the fate ,that threatened her. It 
was something, too, for her passionate heart to feel, 
that if they perished, they perished together ; and 
that one tomb, the ruins of the prostrated tower^ 
would hold their remains. 

Minds of a vulgar temper are depressed and weak- 
ened by a succession of dangers and a continuation 
of misfortunes ; but generous spirits acquire, irom 
the same causes, strength more than they theih* 
selves could have imagined. Zoe, so gentle, so re- 
tiring, apparently so timid at Monte Gargano, was a 
heroine at the Garigliano ; and it was exquisite for 
Drogo to observe how firm resolve, to do or to suffer, 
was expressed by those features moulded by beauty, 
and destined (it should have seemed) to reflect none 
but the sweetest and the happiest of feelings. 

Night somewhat slackened, but did not entirely 
suspend the efforts of the determined besiegers. 
Their vigour was more than renewed at the follow- 
ing dawn ; and erie the morning was far advanced, 
two tremendous rents were made in the walls of the 
tower, by which a bolder enemy, provided with 
every implement necessary, as were the assailants, 
would at once have made an assaults Still, ho#- 
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ever,, they preferred battering to dose combat with 
^e dreaded Normans. They did this work with ef- 
fect—they might, in fact, have entertained the idea 
of burying them there ; for, about the hour of noon, 
an angle of the tower-^-an immense mass of the 
edifice,— reeled, and fell inward with terrific crash. 
The Greeks and Italians sent up a shout of triumph ; 
but when the dust, that rose from the rtiins like a 
dense smoke, cleared away, they still saw, and appa- 
rently .without any diminution of numbers, the 
dauntless Norman garrison collected on the battle* 
ments and discharging missiles. Drogo was there, 
and he had th^ good fortune to see a dart with a 
paper attached to it fall, near the spot where he 
stood. It came from the enemy's camp, but looked 
not like an hostile missive. He took it up, and 
hastily unfolded the paper— it was written upon, 
but, alas I his accomplishments did not extend to 
reading. What was to be done ? — the billet might 
contain something of importance. He thought of 
the chaplain whom the devout garrison were pro- 
vided with, and summoned him to his presence 
from the innermost and strongest part of the tower, 
where the monk, with a laudable care for his bodily 
safety, had disposed of himself. But again, and still 
alas I this learned son of the Church could only read 
his own missal, which he knew by heart, — and in 

q3 
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nan Aock hb head and striked his beard over the 
pq>er that had came at the arrow's end. Happify 
at this moment Datto approached, and jyrogo remem- 
bering he was a clerk, put the paper into his hands. 

As the eye of the mifortmiate noble of Bari 
^anced over it, his cheek waxed ghastly psde and 
his whole form trembled. The emotion of fear or of 
horror did not however last long — he seemed to 
sununon up all his energies, and exclaiming, <^ WeU, 
be it so I my hour is come ; but Dr(^ will save my 
child I" He took the warrior apart, and read to him 
the note thus : — 

<* Efforts have been made in vain to induce the 
Prince of Capua to dissolve his alliance with the 
Greeks, or to make the Greek Cfttapan forego his 
implacable revenge. Perhaps endeavours have not 
been wanting to raise up a friendly force to relieve 
the tower of the Garigliano— but the confederates 
have come with an army too numerous. That 
tower must fall, but the lives of the brave need not 
be sacrificed. There are those who are solemnly 
pledged for the safety of the Norman garrisoji, and 
for the preservation of aU they may possess, when- 
ever they choose to surrender. It has been impos- 
sible to procure terms for the imprudent and un- 
happy Datto ; but his daughter may be preserved 
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fh)m captivity and dishonour as the wife of the gal- 
lant Drogo. Let their hands he joined forthwith.^' 

*< Of a certainty 1** cried the young warrior, " that 
warning comes from the Abbot of Monte Casino V* 

<* From no other I" said Datto. 

" And how would you have it attended to ?" in- 
quired Drogo, who ill brooked the thoughts of a sur- 
render, and the destruction of the father of his Zoe. 

" Obey it to the letter I" said the wretched noble, 
>** so alone may my daughter be preserved. Think 
not of me : I am prepared for a fate I cannot shun. 
But obey it instantly I Hark I that crash ! It is im- 
possible these walls can stand much longer!" And in 
fact, as he spoke, another immense mass of the tower 
fell in, and the whole trembled as if with an earthquake. 

Still, however, Drogo hesitated, and said, << But 
what toUl be your fate ?" 

*^ Death !" replied Datto, in a voice so hollow and 
awful, that it seemed to proceed from the gr^ve. 

" May not your ienemies be moved to mercy ?*' 
demanded Drogo encouragingly. 

<< Death! —an inevitable and an ignominioils 
death !" said Datto, as if he had not attended to 
Drogo*d last words, — " is my fate. But will you 
not save my Zoe ? Are you indifferent to the or- 
phan of a dishonoured and beggared man ?** 
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Drogo Stepped aside, and conversed a few moments 
with the (XMnmandant of the tower, who was stand- 
ing with admirable oomposure on a tottering parapet, 
while the walls of his fortress were falling, aromid 
him. The yomig Norman then ordering the monk 
to follow, repaired with Datto to the apartment of 
his daughter. 

The lovely Zoe was made acquainted with the ne- 
cessity of an instant union ; but in mercy and in pru- 
dence, the inevitable fate of her father was concealed 
from her — ^Datto himself speaking cheerfully of ap- 
proaching friends, and the interference in his favour 
of the powerful Abbot of Monte Casino. The chap- 
lain was much readier at a marriage than at reading 
strange hands, and that ceremony was speedily per- 
formed in a gloomy chamber, while the battering 
engines and the crashing walls — ^the shouts of the 
assailants, and the curses of the assailed, formed a 
discordant accompaniment to the words of love and 
peace, and the sacred and enduring contract. 

As Datto embraced his daughter ere he gave her 
over, and for ever, to the Norman, a few tears came 
into his eyes; but he dashed them away wh.en he saw 
the fondness with which Drogo clasped his pale and 
trembling bride to his heart. From this strange and 
unpropitiou9 wedding the bridegroom had forthwith 
to run to dispose of the last scenes of the perilous 
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drama which the bold Normans had been perform- 
ing at the tower of the Garigliano. Drogo and the 
commandant informed their men that it was time to 
think of a flag of truce. Some of those daring fellows 
said they thought with their captains ; but others 
talked of a preference of being buried under the old 
walls to falling into the hands of the treacherous and 
cruel Greeks ; and if Drogo had not assured them 
that the faith of the Catapan should be guaranteed 
by a better and holier personage, the greater part of 
them <;ertainly would have opposed surrender. 

No sooner was a white flag appended to a lance 
waved towards the hostile camp, than an officer 
advanced thence, and the Greeks and Italians 
ceased to attack the dismantled fortress. 

" Are you ready to surrender the tower and your 
guest ?" he demanded. 

" On my faith I" cried the commandant, " ye 
have even made doors enough by which to come in, 
if ye were that way inclined ; — but we will still be 
at the gaps, or buried under what remains of these 
walls, unless both Gr^ek and Capuan chief swear 
to let us Normans pass hence unharmed, with our 
weapons and our horses, and whatever else you 
have left us above gromid." 

<< In spite of your obstinacy, they are well dispos- 
ed, even now, fo do as much as that,** said the officer. 
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^ To alt which we require a pledge, — a saored 
pledge," cried DrogOk 

^That too ahall ye have,"! Btid the officer, and 
he retired^ 

In a few minates a retinue of superior officers^ 
headed by a dignified ecdeaastic, whom Drogo 
recc^nised as the Abbot .of Monte Casino, ad* 
Tanced to the middle of the space between the Unv 
tress and the besiegers* works ; and after a trumpet 
had been sounded, . a voice fi^om : amidst them, ktt 
vited the Normans to come forth. But Dcogo 
alone issued from the tower. The young Norman 
ai^roached the group with a free and almost superi* 
dlious air, and received the oaths of the Greek 
Catapan Bojano, of Pandulph the Prince of Capua^ 
and Athenulph the Abbot, to the conditions, that 
the Normans should be permitted to go in peaoe 
whither they list, and to carry with them arms, 
and whatever they might possess* He then re^ 
turned to the tower, which was fm'thwith evacitated 
by the Normans. 

Drogo, with Zoe leaning on his arm, and fi^towed 
by Datto, was the last of the warriors that left th^ 
ruined forta-ess. The Greeks at once seized upon 
father and daughter, as their fair prizes;. but the 
latter was reluctantly resigned when the gaB^oft 
Norman claimed h^^whfii v^^P^-^^f^k^mMit^ 
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weeping Zoe was enveloped in a long, dense veil, 
that concealed from the Catapan the surpassing 
loveliness of her face and form, which had he seen, 
he probably would not so easily have let her pass 
as Norman property. But Zoe herself would not 
have separated £rom her father, save by actual 
force, had she not been again humanely deceived. 
She was uAd he was to be conveyed as a prisoner 
to C<mstantinople, where he might hope for the 
pardon or the mercy of the Emperor; nor did she 
team kis fate until years after. That fate was such 
as accorded with the spirit and '< tender mercies" 
(^the age. Datto was conducted from the Garig- 
liano to the shores of the Adriatic on an ass, and 
there, at Ban, 'his native city, being sown up in a 
leather sack, like those who were guilty of pani* 
cide,^ he was thrown into the sea. 

The fortunes of his son-in-law were more brilliant* 
After the affair <^ the tower of Garigliano, he quit* 
ted the Pope's service and joined a numerous body 
of his countrymen who occupied a strong camp in 
the depths of the marches of Campania. Among 
these soldiers of fortune Drogo soon obtained pre* 
eminence ; and when the timid Duke of Nicies en- 

* It was customary to pat in this sack a dog, a monkey, 
i&d a viper. This mode of ponishment U frtquently m«n« 
tioBfed M bttng iaSkM on poUlkal ofeidflra. 
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gaged them in his service, and built a town fot them 
as a bulwark for his shrunken states against Capua, 
our hero, with his foir wife, was entitled to a conspi- 
cuous residence in Aversa. In that fair city, where 
the independent banner of the Normans attracted 
every year fresh swarms of pilgrims and soldiers, a 
beautiful and flourishing family grew around Drogo 
and Zoe. They lived to see the Greeks expelled 
from Bari, and the Normans the masters of all Apu- 
lia ; but their children had part and interest in the 
all but miraculous fulfilment of- the destinies of that 
wonderful people, when the bold and skilful Robert 
Guiscard occupied as a king nearly all those lovely 
regions which form the present kingdom of Naples, 
and was inaugurated by the Pope himself as << Duke 
of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter of Sicily, by the 
grace of God and Saint Peter." 
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